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SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


By F. S. OLIVER. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 


The TIMES.—“ Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He has The OUTLOOK.—*“ Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time to 
written of what Hamilton's career illustrates and teaches with | the average English reader the significance of-an extraordinary 
great ability, with great enthusiasm, and persuasiveness. Ie has | personality and the waning of a period; he has thrown reflex 
depicted Hamilton with force and clearness, with humour, with | light, as he intended, upon the deepest of our own problems, and 
sympathy and charm. He has treated a big subject in a large | we do not hesitate at all to say that he has written one of the 
and masterly way. No book has appeared lately which conveys | distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s mono- 
a more valuable lesson or one more tactfully and skilfully | graph upon Pitt, to which it is perhaps most nearly related in 
unfolded.” style and method, there has been no equally acute criticism of the 


The NATIONAL REVIEW.—* Mr. Oliver has written a life of | #4ea of statesmanship and the psychology of popular government.” 


Alexander Hamilton......of which we need only say that it is . , —_ e 
worthy of the subject. And besides being a sympathetic Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, in the TRIBI NE.— Adequately 
. } supplies a real want in political history......a living portrait of 


biography of a remarkable character, it is a stimulating and 
suggestive political study, which should be read by all English- 
men interested in constructive Imperialism.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Uamilton stands out vividly and The DAILY NEWS.—* The author has accomplished his taxk 
certainly as a man and as a statesman. Mr. Oliver has given | with admirable judgment and entire success. His forcible style 
proof of a power to brush aside irrelevancies and grasp the | lends vigour and reality to the various characters as they cross the 
essentials of a situation which is rare indeed in this age of stage, while his political insight gives a permanent value to the 
chroniclers.” work.” 


the man himself is vigorously drawn in the midst of the his- 
torical and political chapters.” 








SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “Catherine de’ Medici.” 
With Photozravure Frontispiece and other IlJustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The TIMES.—“ Ainger’s peculiar and elfin-like sense of humour, his eloquent and persuasive and golden voice, his inimitable manner, his liveliness, his 
ecnsitiveness, his attractiveness, his joy in life, and his lovely gift of filling life with joy ; above all, his genius for friendship, and that sweet, inviolable loyalty 
which made his friendship precions—these are all things to treasure and delight in. Miss Sichel has done distinguished work. Her style is animated and 
rympathetic. She is gifted with very considerable powers of dramatic vision ; a most commendable habit of thoroughness.” 

The ACADEMY.—“A very charming biography of one of the few wits of onr time. Every page of this volume yields something to show how excellently 
fitted the late Canon Ainger was to be the biographer and annotator of Charles Lamb.” 


CONSTABLE’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The OUTLOOK,—“ Mrs. Cotes has written the novel of the year.” 


SET IN AUTHORITY. 


Ty SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of “ An American Girl in London,” “Tho Path of a Star,” &c. 
The STANDARD.—“ It would be difficult to praise too highly this new and sparkling novel by Sara Jeannette Duncan, for it is uncommonly brilliant. 
absorbing, and effective. It deals with a field with which one always half unconsciously associates the writer—the fiell of Anglo- Indiau civil and military 
achievement—but it deals with it with a breadth of outlook, a sagacious tolerance, a sympathetic vision, an intensity of realism that no rival writer possesses 











in the same magic degree or measure....... *Set in Authority’ has the knack of compelling one to think.” 
THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS. By Greorce| FACE TO FACE. By Francisco Acepat. 
Gissixc, With an Introduction by Tuomas Seccomne. Translated by Mantis Hume 
[Second Impression, The TRIBUNE.—“ Major Martin Hume has done his translation with a 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ They are beautiful stories, told with consum delicate sense of style, und we are grateful to him for allowing us to enjoy such 
mate art, and have a flavour rare in present-day fiction. It [*The House masterly work.” 


of Cobwebs’} is really a masterpiece, which one is glad to find in the English | " 
language.” THE EVASION. By E. B. Frorsinecuan, 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By HERBERT Mac- Author of ‘‘ The Turn of the Road.” 
iwarse, Author of ‘‘Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. HENRY NORTHCOTE. By J. C. SNaIrn, 


Second Impression. te - = 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The book is something more than well Author of “ Broke of Covenden,” &c. Second Impression, 


wine wtas 1 : a serious and artistic contribution to the mmaginative CATTLE BRANDS. By Anpy Apa MS, Author 


3 -AT of ** The Log of a Cowboy,” * The Outlet,” & 
ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. By Howanp| op MISTRESS EVE. By Howasp Paasé, 


A New Edition with Coloured Frontispiece Author of ‘‘ Magnus Sinclair,” &c. 








THIS WEEK’S' BOOKS. 
A GERMAN POMPADOUR: being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Griynitz, Landhof- 


meisterin of Wirtemberg. By MARIE HAY. With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS. by Joseru Jasrrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


ANIMAL HEROES. By Ervest Tuompson Seron, Author of * Wild Animals I Have Known,” &c. With 


200 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


OUTLOOK.—“ One of the most intimate accounts of the Balkans we 
have had.” 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. 


By FREDERICK MOORE. 
With 62 Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN ©UM.—“ The pictures are of remarkable interest. We have not 
seen any which bring the Balkan types so well before the reader.” 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reform, 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s. With Portraits, 8s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN ZUM.—* A book which no Kingsman can afford to neglect, which 
every Cambridge man should know, and which may be committed as a 


precious legacy to the coming century.” 
INDI A, As seen 


A VISION OF 


during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
By SIDNEY LOW. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
TRUTU.—“ It is some time since we have read a book on India, its peoples 
and its problems, its present, past, and probable future, more suggestive and 
more instructive than ‘A Vision of India,’” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 
THIRD EDITION.—With a Preface. 


TRUTH.—*“ We can strongly recommend these essays for their matter and 
their manner; since their style is as graceful as their subjects are interesting, 
and their treatment thoughtful and suggestive.” 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING 


By CHARLES G. BARRINGTON, C.B, 
With a Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net. 
FIELD.—* The book of a good sportsman and a good angler, from which 
even the most modern disciple of tue light rod philosophy cannot but learn 
much.” 


HEROES OF EXILE: 


Being Certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance, 


Py HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. Crown S&vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Humour, pathos, adventure, romance, masterly 
fortitude, and other fine human traits are linked up with a breadth of view 
and a touching sympathy which make the whole book delightful to peruse.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FENWICK’S CAREER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. [Second Impression: 


GRAPHIC.—“ Mrs. Humpbry Ward no longer preaches us a gospel, but is 
content to give us living, breathing romance, written, moreover, with the dis- 
tinction and intuition which characterise all her work The story is a fine 
one very finely handled.” 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Witb 20 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. [Second impression. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Here we have romance in the truest sense, a story vivid, 
graceful and picturesque, full of movement, and with characters which are all 
real men and women.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


gy F. ANSTEY. [Second Impression, 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘“It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, 
always new * Salted Almonds’ is everyone's dish.” 


AMELIA & THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


GUARDIAN.—“ We think ‘ Amelia and the Doctor’ one of Mr. Hutchinson's 
best novels the book ought to be a success,”’ 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 
By FRANCES G. BURMESTER.,. 


Author of “John Lott’s Alice,” “A November Cry,” &. [Just published, 


TRIBUNE.—“* Clemency Shafto’ is indeed a novel of high merit. The 
characters of the erring mother and of the dauchter, who inherits in a 
modified form so many of her imstincts, are brilliautly yet credibly sketched.” 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best 3s. 6d. series in the market.” 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES, 
THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF. With5 Full-page 
Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. By FRANK T. BULLEN 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. Witha Frontispiece. By F. ANSTEY. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. With numerous 
Illustrations. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





J. M. DENT & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


— 
A record of a tour undertaken in the summer of 1905, fully illus. 
trated in colours from water-colour drawings, and containing in 
addition, much information regarding the province generally 


PICTURESQUE BRITTANY, 


By Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. 10s. 6d. net. The Atheneum says :— 
“Mrs. Bell reveals in the arrangement and proportion of her 
book the skill of a practised writer We think the drawings 
better than those of any other colour book on Brittany yet issued 

A harmonious and successful account of an interesting 
summer holiday, which might easily be followed by train,” 


this book, post-free, 





Please write for a Prospectus of 





Actual experiences of a trained observer who went specially to 
Canada to study the Colony as a field for emigration. With several 
interesting chapters showing the tendencies of Canadian thought. 


CANADA: the NEW NATION, 


By H. R. Whates. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. The Standard says :— 
“The outcome of deliberate and thoughtful preparation. Wil] 
amply repay the perusal of all who have the slightest interest 
in the destiny of the British people. We have no hesitation 
in commending it to the serious attention of our 
readers. Mr. Whates deserves high praise for his work.” 





A book that carries one swiftly through twenty-six years of 
exciting sport and real adventure in India, by an author 
who hides himself under a nom-de-plume, but who gives 
his portrait so that his friends will recognise him, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a TIGER 
and BISON HUNTER. 


By “ Felix.” 
the man who can 
series of excellent 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. The Daily Mail says :—“ Happy 
write with such verve and frankness a 
stories of the grand ‘shikar.’” ‘The 
Scotsman says :—“ This lively and_ well-written book of 
narratives should find fayour also with readers who liko 
to enjoy an adventure without leaving their own firesides.” 





A translation, by Baroness G. von Hugel, of a book by a member 
of the French Academy, dealing with the life and work of 
one of the most worthy and most popular of the Frauciscans, 


ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA 


By FP. Thureau-Dangin. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. The Scots. 
man says:—‘“‘A rendering into smooth and _ graceful 
English of a work which skilfully digests the recognised 
authorities so as to paint a graphic picture of the time 
and environment of the chief of the preaching friars.” 





A series of essays discussing the temperaments of various 
writers — The Moralist (Newman and Martineau), The 
Scientist (Huxley), The Poet (Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Rossetti), The Novelist (Dickens), and ‘The Vagabond 
(Hazlitt and De Quincey). With a Bibliographical tiuide. 


PERSONAL FORCES IN 
MODERN LITERATURE. 


By Arthur Rickett. 3s. 6d. net. The Tribune says :—“ It is delight- 
ful to come across a book as careful, so enlightened, so full of fresh 
comments as this book by Mr. Rickett.” The Scotsman says :— 
“ Cultured and intellectual studies of writers of perennial interest.” 





A new series of biographical monographs, contributed 
by writers prominent both in science and in literature, dealing 
with the lives and works of noted English men of science. 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 


This series is edited by Dr. J. Reynolds Green, F.R.S., F.LS,, 
of Downing College, Cambridge, and each volume is published, 
bound in cloth, with gilt top and photogravure frontis- 
piece, at 2s. 6d. net. ‘The following volumes are now ready :— 


HERBERT SPENCER. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. By Dr. T. E. Thorpe, C.B. 
GEORGE BENTHAM. By B. Daydon Jackson, F.L.S. 


The Birmingham Post says of “Herbert Spencer” :—* After the 
great autobiography—and preferable to it in many respects— 
there is no book in the language which gives a better conception 
of the philosopher and his work or gives it more pleasantly.” 
Other volumes in preparation. Please write for Prospectus. 


J. M, DENT and CO,, 29 Bedford Strect, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


iinpinailiiniebens 
QUEEN MARY OF MODENA.* 

Henry VIII., after his preliminary interview with Anne 
of Cleves, the lady imported to serve as his fourth wife, let 
fall the criticism, “Flanders Mare!” George IV., when his 
poor Caroline of later evil fame was brought into his presence 
by the diplomatist who had escorted her from Brunswick, 
burst into the exclamation: “Harris, a glass of brandy!” 
James II. was happier in his choice. To accept as proof 
Wissing’s taking pieture in the National Portrait Gallery of 
Mary of Modena, or the more flattering likenesses by that 
Dutchman’s countrymen, Lely and Kneller—evidence con- 
firmed by the testimony of Madame de Sévigné and other 
courtly experts—the tall, graceful Princess, with her black 
hair and eyes and Italian complexion, was physically fitted 
for any throne. If the present record of the beautiful 
Mary's life may not quite meet the requirements of the 
devotee of history as an “exact science,” the thoughtful 
yeader will enjoy the succession of archive documents and 
letters, most of them new, which, with their artistically inter- 
woven narrative text and comments, are valuable both 
as lively biography, and as additions to our knowledge of 
the time. Improbable as it may sound, we are ready to 
state on affidavit that the pages of the book are dated from 
first to last, and that the contents are fairly explanatory: 
Mr. Haile has only himself to thank if the extent of his 
researches is only appreciated by a minority of scholars,— 
instead of a bibliography we have a few lines of preface 
hardly worth reading. 

The death of Anne Hyde leaving her husband, the Duke of 
York, with two daughters (our eventual Queen Mary of Orange 
and Anne of Denmark), but without a son, pressure was put 
upon James to contract a second marriage in the interests of 
the country, a lengthy catalogue of suitable candidates being 
drawn up, which was finally edited down to eleven entries. 
As the physiological statistics of the future wives could only 
be ascertained by personal observation, the Duke’s Groom 
of the Stole, Lord Peterborough, was given a roving matri- 
monial commission, with injunctions to try to interview those 
ladies, and make “most impartial relations of their manners 
and dispositions.” As the traveller proceeded his list of 
available consorts dwindled down towards zero. One damsel 
was snapped up by the Emperor Leopold II., some were fat or 
ugly, or otherwise not up to the Groom of the Stole’s ideal, 
so that the competitive list at last only contained the name 
of Princess Mary Beatrice of Modena. But that young lady, 
then in her fifteenth year, being without worldly leanings, 
had already commenced a religious novitiate, and was deaf 
to the arguments by which the English courtier tried to per- 
suade her to exchange her eventual cloister life for a Royal 
career. The case would have been hopeless had not Pope 
Clement X. come to the rescue by informing Mary in a 
Latin letter that, the Duke of York's desire to contract an 
alliance with Her Nobility having reached the Pontifical ears, 
he thanked the Father of Mercies for preparing “in the 
kingdom of England an ample harvest of joy.” Her marriage 
would restore the orthodox faith, and he therefore exhorted 
her to lay aside her desire to embrace religious discipline, 
“reflecting that in the present occasion it opposes itself to 
the progress of religion.” 

The Pope argued, as we shall see, from false assumptions, 
but they persuaded the lady, whose portraiture was subse- 
quently thus drawn by Lord Peterborough :— 

“The Princess Mary of Este appear’d to be at this time Four- 
teen years of Age; she was tall, and admirably shaped, her 
Complexion was of the last fairness, her Hair black as Jet, so 
were her Eyebrows and her Eyes; but the latter so full of light 
and sweetness so did they dazzle and charm too. There seemed 
given unto them from Nature, Sovereign Power; Power to kill 
and power to save; and in the whole turn of her Face, which was 





* Queen Mary of Modena; her Life and Letters. By Martin Haile. With 
Photograrure Illustrations. London: J. M. Dentanl Co, [lvs, uet.] 








of the most graceful oval could be framed, there was all the 
Features, all the Beauty, and all that could be great and charm- 
ing in any human Creature.” 

The Duke of York’s marriage with “the fairest lady in the 
world” was celebrated by proxy. No wonderif, as the Groom 
of the Stole wrote, when the young Duchess was received by 
her husband on the beach at Dover, “she took possession of 
his Heart as well as his Arms.” His enthusiasm was not 
returned by the bride. Twenty-five years her senior, pitted 
with small-pox, always suffering from a terrific stammer, and 
destitute of the charm which popularised “ our mutton-eating 
King,” his brother Charles, his appearance could not turn 
the reluctant Italian girl’s fancy to thoughts of love. Yet 
before long he became the object of her constant devotion. 

Although Mary’s personal attractions obtained general 
recognition in London, the persistent cyclone of political and 
religious disturbance which surrounded the Court in that 
epoch made her social position precarious, so that the 
small minority of English Catholics who might be counted 
in our island remained altogether outside the sphere of 
her possibilities of protecting influence. Soon after her 
marriage came the imaginary anti-Catholic plot (probably 
invented by Lord Shaftesbury) hatched by the infamous 
Titus Oates, whose charges of high treason included the 
reigning Queen Catherine of Braganza and the Duchess 
of York’s private secretary, Coleman. Mary could not save 
him; he was hanged, drawn, and quartered, and she wrote 
to her brother of Modena: “The state of all Catholics in 
this country moves one to pity; what is ~orse, some poor 
miserable beings, constrained by necessity, are abandoning our 
faith.” After the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion in the 
Western counties, and the merciless incidents of Jeffreys's 
“bloody Assize,” Mary was traduced on the ground that she 
had stooped to an intervention of another species. Dis- 
agreeing with Macaulay’s account of the matter, Mr. Haile 
writes :— 

“It was hardly to be expected that the Queen should escape 

her share of calumny, and the tale invented against her embraced 
worthy William Penn, the Quaker, this true friend of King 
James and of herself. Certain ladies of Taunton had been con- 
demned for receiving the Duke of Monmouth with rcyal honours. 
The King gave their pardon to the Queen’s Maids of Honour, who 
sold it to the victims through the agency of a certain George 
Penn, a pardon-broker of the time, and a man in no way related 
to William Penn. The Queen had nothing to do with the matter, 
and Macaulay’s slander of Penn and of ‘the rapacity of the 
Queen’ was further improved upon by Victor Hugo ‘nearly two 
centuries later into a sale of widows and daughters of traitors by 
Mary Beatrice to William Penn.’” 
The novel L’Homme qui Rit we have partly forgotten, but a 
look into the appropriate texts will convince any one that 
our author, far from exaggerating, has here poured water 
into his wine. Macaulay’s Mary of Modena is always an 
imaginary quantity: his denunciation of “her unprincely 
greediness and unwomanly cruelty” rests on a partisan 
satire of the time, no proof whatever being offered for the 
allegation that by purebasing a cargo of four hundred 
condemned rebels, and selling it back to the relatives, the 
Royal “ raging, furious devil” pocketed a bonus of one 
thousand guineas. As to the Quaker, his case was settled by 
Hepworth Dixon’s definite reply to the long note in the second 
edition of Macaulay’s History. 

Among the author's finds are letters of great value from 
Mary's Italian private secretary, Rizzi, to the Count of 
Modena; the correspondence of Terrieri, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s London agent; the despatches of Hoffmann, the 
Imperial Envoy to our Court; and other sources hitherto 
neglected. In view of this testimony, with other evidence, 
our author refuses to see in James II. a brutal bigot who, if 
fortune had favoured him, would have brought us back to 
government by the thumbscrew and bonfire. Possibly James 
may not have been quite as odious a tyrant as the Whigs of 
his day painted him, but we do not believe that the main out- 
lines of Macaulay’s picture are inaccurate. In any case, we 
are convinced that Mr. Haile goes too far in saying that if, 
for example, the chiefly 
prompted by motives of self-interest, it was partly due to 
the King’s desire that his subjects might enjoy liberty of 
conscience as stipulated by the Treaty of Breda. 
what are we to think of the declaration that he was 
hundred years in advance of his generation in his love of 
"? As Mr. Haile himself 


Declaration of Indulgence was 


Again, 
“a 


tolerance and liberty of conscience 
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admits, James's actions did not square with his Coronation 
oath, and his reiterated promises to maintain the rights of the 
Church of England. A few days after the Royal flight to 
France the Imperial Envoy, always an acute observer, wrote 
to Vienna some words to which we subjoin a sentence from 
a letter from the Duke of Tuscany's representative, who 
saddled Mary with the responsibility of the Stuart crash :— 

(a) “ Whether he goes or stays, he will never be but the 
shadow of a King; to this pass have his weakness, his imprudent 
zeal for religion, and his credulity brought him; and if ever there 
was a Prince surrounded by foolish, inexperienced, rash, and 
corrupt advisers, it has surely been he.” 


(b) “The King of England is a very good man, and the Queen 

his wife has ruined him; having great control over him, she led 
him to make no account of the English nobility, and she made 
still less of the ladies of that country, which did her great harm, 
and will render it difficult for them ever to trust her...... 
The King of England passes here for a very good Prince, but 
without that elevation of character which fame had attributed 
to him.” 
An exact observer of the attitude of the English fugitives 
on their arrival at St. Germains—viz., Madame de Sévigné— 
bestows many superlatives on Mary, who, she says, with 
her fascinations of person, imposing manner, and sensible 
talk, won all hearts, while her husband's cold manner and 
esprit commun were not suited to the atmosphere of Versailles. 
Another admirer was Madame de Maintenon, who, however, 
was credited with jealousy of the attractions which drew 
Louis XIV. to the beautiful fugitive. 

Macaulay’s rainbow rhetoric is at its best when he describes 
the reception of the exiles in France, and the splendours of 
Bourbon generosity with which they were installed by the 
munificent Roi Soleil at the Cuastle of Germains. Mr. 
Haile shows in his interesting, realistic manner that the 
domestic life of the visitors was now happier than it had been 
before. James had dropped his reines de la main gauche. 
Mary, whose earlier children had died in their infancy, never 
tired of her nursery, where the juvenile Prince of Wales 
—our “Old” Pretender—would be playing with his little 
sister, born at St. Germains, a girl of beauty, who only reached 
her twentieth year. James, plunging into rigours of austerity 
and penance, became a yearly visitor to the monastery of La 
Trappe. Mary, true to the aspirations of her Italian girlhood. 
indulged her sentiments of sanctity by “retreats” to the 

convent of Chaillot, exchanging leters with the nuns and their 
Mother-in-God on spiritual subjects. In the Whitehall days 
she had sometimes given James good advice on weighty occa- 
sions. For example, she objected to the nomination of the 
mischievous Jesuit, Father Petre, to the Privy Council, and to 
the prosecution of the Seven Bishops. During the protracted 
era of Jacobite plots for the restoration of the Stuarts, based 
on realities of French intervention and probabilities of 
support from those adventurous Sovereigns, Charles XII. 
and Peter the Great, the views of the ex-Queen were often 
less perspicacious. Surrounded at their Court by an army 
of Orangist spies, the Royal fugitives were always in an 
atmosphere of plots and counterplots, in which even men like 
Bolingbroke, Godolphin, and Marlborough were playing the 
game of double-faced treason. Where suspicion was wanted, 
the Stuart pair bad as little perception of their dangers as 
they had in the time of Titus Oates. Once the nuns of 
Chaillot remonstrated with Mary on her way of thinking well 
of everybody and listening to hypocrites. Concerning her 
credulity the ex-Queen answered: “I cannot suspect evil, and 
I have not the spirit of Court intrigue.” 

After the death of James in 1701, his widow had before her 
nearly seventeen more years of life at St.Germains. Broken in 
body by an evil almost too great for womanly strength to bear, 
and embarrassed by poverty when the state of Louis XIV.’s 
purse made her pension receipts uncertain, she stuck to 
the cause of the “Chevalier St. George” with unflinching 
zeal. Defeat does not always imply folly in the vanquished. 
In justice to the maligned lady of the house of Este, let us 
reinember that if she mistook fogs for dry land, so did the 
great Bolingbroke, who at the time of the fruitless campaign 
of Sherriffmuir was serving as James Edward's recognised 
Secretary of State. According to the trustworthy historian 
Gardiner, if the Old Pretender had but consented to the 
Jacobite proposal that he should turn Protestant, he would 
probably have followed his half-sisters, Mary and Anne, on 
the English throne. 





——— 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE#* 
THE author of these volumes, an Italian Senator, at one time 
played an important part in the politics of Northern Italy 
As Syndic of Milan and the leader of the Moderate Liberal 
Party, he did much to raise Milan to the position of com. 
mercial importance which it now holds. But the new society 
which Signor Negri and his colleagues had created developed 
new tendencies. The Socialist Party gained the ascendency; 
Negri and his colleagues were branded as reactionaries, and ona 
counted for nothing in the political life of the new city which 
they had so largely helped to create. Deprived of his natural 
sphere of political activity, Signor Negri turned to literature. 
He wrote on many subjects, on science, on letters, and on 
history, but he was chiefly attracted by what he termed “the 
problem beyond the grave.” His friend Professor Villari, 
who contributes an introduction to the present volumes, thus 
describes his attitude towards it :— 
Pic In his youth, the study of Renan’s works had made a deep 
impression on his mind. The fascination of the master’s style 
had subjugated him and destroyed his faith in religion, but had 
nevertheless stimulated his desire to solve by force of reason the 
very problem that religion had solved by faith. Lven as a con- 
firmed rationalist he continued to feel a great respect for existing 
religious beliefs, recognising the irresistible yearning for faith 
that is common to all mankind. Sometimes, indeed, one might 
have said that here was an unbeliever that had a belief.” " 
The position of Julian, at once a rationalist and a mystic, 
standing perplexed between two worlds, had an irresistible 
fascination for Signor Negri; while his own experiences as a 
soldier and an administrator enabled him to do justice to the 
secular side of the Emperor's career, which is usually over. 
looked by ecclesiastical historians. 

It is a great misfortune for the fame of Julian that he is 
chiefly remembered as a maladroit theologian who attempted 
the impossible task of giving new life to a dead faith, “a 
romanticist on the throne of the Caesars.” The historical 
injustice would not be more flagrant were Frederick the Great 
forgotten as an administrator and a soldier, and remembered 
as an amateur philosopher and a bad poet. Julian does not 
stand in the first rank of the Roman Emperors beside 
Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, but he occupies a high 
place in the second rank, and had his reign been prolonged he 
might have reached the higher dignity. Considering his 
youth, and his lack of preparation for his work, his 
achievements were marvellous. At the age of twenty-five, 
when he was a retiring student of philosophy in the 
schools of Athens, his cousin summoned him to Milan 
conferred upon him the dignity of Caesar, and sent him to 
Gaul to administer the province and to repel the incursions 
of the invading Germans. Constantius had anticipated that 
Julian would prove a mere puppet in the hands of lieutenants 
devoted to his own interests whom he had placed by his side. 
Julian, however, at once asserted his independence, ad- 
ministering the province justly with a firm hand, and bringing 
order into its finances. Still more remarkable were his 
achievements in war. He inflicted one defeat after another 
on the confederated Germans, and at length penetrated into 
their land and compelled them to sue for peace. While bis 
skill as a leader excited the admiration of veteran strategists, 
his personal daring on the field gained for him the devoted 
love of the soldiery. As Signor Negri remarks, it is 
necessary to read in Ammianus the long description of the 
battle of Strasburg in order to appreciate the military 
genius, the presence of mind, and the heroism of the 
youthful commander. 

The jealousy of Constantius was excited by the successes 
of Julian, and he ordered him to leave Gaul and lead his 
troops to the Eust to join in a war against Persia. The 
troops, which were largely barbarian levies, refused to obey, 
and hailed Julian as Augustus.. Julian, with real or affected 
reluctance, accepted the proferred dignity, and raised the 
standard of revolt against Constantius. His conduct on this 
occasion has been made the subject of unfavourable criticism ; 
but it was probably dictated by the sentiment of self-pre- 
servation, for the mere fact that the army had hailed him as 
Emperor would have sealed his doom had he fallen into the 
hands of his jealous cousin. Julian’s military progress 
through the Black Forest to the Lower Danube, during which he 
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concealed the line of his march in the manner of Napoleon, 
was a crowning proof of his genius as a commander. 

The supreme desire of Julian when he entered Constanti- 
nople was to restore the ancient faith and to banish the worship 
of the “Dead Jew” from the Empire. His love for the faiths 
and wisdom of Hellas, and his prejudice against the religion of 
the Galileans, as he termed it, were the results of the experi- 
ences of his earlier life. In his boyhood a revered tutor had 
instilled in his mind a love for everything Greek,—for Greek 
faiths, wisdom, and customs. When he was removed from 
his care and placed under the tutelage of the ecclesiastics of 
Constantius, he felt himself in an atmosphere of constant 
gloom, while the characters of his new teachers inspired no 
respect, for he was already an enthusiast for virtue,—a 
ebaracteristic rarely found in the ecclesiastics who enjoyed 
the favour of Constantius. His intercourse with the 
Neo-Platonist philosophers of Nicomedia and of Athens 
completed his conversion from Christianity—if he can 
be said to have ever been a Christian—and he became 
a convinced, although a concealed, opponent of the faith of 
his cousin, whom he regarded as the murderer of bis father 
aud his own enemy. The long period of outward conformity, 
which lasted until he became Emperor, had only the effect of 
deepening his dislike and resentment towards the Christian 
religion and for its civil and ecclesiastical representatives. 
Julian did not, however, resort to extreme measures when he 
became master of the Roman world. The temples were re- 
opened and the old rites resumed ; but he summoned to his 
palace the heads of the Church, Catholic and Arian, coun- 
selled them to cease from their disputes, and assured them 
of his intention to follow the original policy of Constantine 
the Great, and to extend equal toleration to all religions and 
to all sects. To this policy he adhered for the most part, 
although he favoured those who conformed to the old rites. 
The nearest approach to persecution was his famous Ordi- 
nance forbidding Christians to come forward as public teachers 
of studia literalia. As Cwtristian teachers were in the habit 
of ridiculing the stories about the gods contained in the 
classical authors, and as public teachers were paid by the 
State, the Emperor may have considered himself justified in 
forbidding them to make use of a public office in order to 
bring the national religion into contempt. But even his 
friend and admirer Ammianus describes the edict as harsh. 

Julian’s attempt to rejuvenate paganism was foredoomed to 
failure. Had he formed an esoteric sect of Neo-Platonists 
he might have had some success, for there was life in Neo- 
Platonism, as is proved by its subsequent influence on the 
theology of the Christian Church. But Julian as Emperor 
desired to create a religion for the whole Empire. He was 
aware that the gods of Homer and Hesiod could not be 
revived in their original forms, but he could not see that the 
old faiths, as transformed by Neo-Platonism, possessed no 
attraction for the multitude. The elaborate saciificial ritual 
which he introduced only excited ridicule. It was a tragic 
feature in the situation that Julian was all the while in 
sympathy with the spirit of the religion which he desired 
to destroy. When in Antioch he incurred unpopularity with 
the populace for his austere and virtuous life. In speaking of 
the vices and amusements of the city, in which he could not 
be persuaded to take a part, he made use of language which 
might have come. from the lips of Chrysostom. To 
Christianity he paid unconscious homage by endeavouring 
to reform paganism by means of ideas and customs borrowed 
from the Church. In his “ Pastoral Letters,” as Signor 
Negri calls them, he sought to reform the personal 
character of the heathen priesthood, and to induce them 
to care for the poor, for it was disgraceful, be said, that 
the Galileans should have to feed the poor of other 
faiths as well as their own. He also endeavoured to 
render heathen worship reverent and devout and intelligent 
by introducing the custom of preaching into the temples. 
As his controversial writings show, he was well acquainted 
with the New Testament Scriptures, but so inveterate was his 
prejudice against them that their moral fervour and beauty 
made no impression upon his mind. He persisted in judging 
Christianity solely by its degraded representatives, with whom 

he had the misfortune to be too well acquainted. When 
speaking of Constantine and his sons he introduces Jesus, 
who addresses them in these words :—* Corrupters, murderers, 
execrable and criminal men, come unto me without fear! By 





washing yourselves with a few drops of water, I will render ye 
clean in an instant, and if ye should sin again, I will again 
give ye means to cleanse yourselves anew, if only ye will strike 
your heads and beat your hearts.” 

The account given in these volumes of the writings of 
Julian will be read with interest. In his familiar letters we 
see the amiable side of the Emperor's character, his love of 
philosophy, his humble devotion to his philosophic teachers, 
and his genuine trust in the vague Deity whom he adored. 
Inthe Banquet of the Caesars Julian gives evidence of his 
| power of reading character. He passes in review all his pre- 
| decessors, exposing their vices and failings with no sparing 
| hand. At the banquet a prize is offered by the gods to the 
| most worthy of the Caesars, but only a selected few are 
| allowed to compete. Caesar, Octavius, Trajan, and Marcus 
| Aurelius are the chosen competitors; but, at the intercession of 
Bacchus, Constantine is admitted. He, bowever, is only 
| permitted to stand on the threshold of the ball of the gods 
|The competitors each make a speech in which they glorify 

their own deeds. Marcus Aurelius declines to speak of 
himself or of deeds, and to him the prize is awarded. 

The life of Julian was a tragedy, and it ended as a tragedy 
| ends, with an untimely death. It was suggested by Libanius 
that the javelin which pierced Julian, when leading bis troops 
| on his last field, came from his own ranks, and was launched 
by a Christian soldier. The ecclesiastical historian Sozomen 
almost accepts the ramour, and adds that if the Greeks were 
praised for slaying tyrants, no blame could attach to the 
Christian who slew the enemy of God and his religion. As 
Julian was exposing himself without his armour in the 
midst of a hotly contested fight, it does not seem necessury 
to credit a rumour so dishonouring to the armies of 
Rome. 

Signor Negri’s volumes on Julian deserve a cordial welcome. 
His philosophy of history and his philosophy of religion are 
almost as vague as Julian’s, and are not very illuminating; 
but the crowded pictures they contain of Julian and his con- 
temporaries will be found interesting and informing even by 
those who are familiar with Gibbon and Harnack. 








FOUR MONOGRAPHS.* 

As a rule, there is no piece of literature more short-lived 
than an article in a magazine or quarterly; and very often 
such an article deserves long life and general reading. It has 
probably meant a good deal of research, and what is really 
difficult, a good deal of artistic choice of material and careful 
condensation. When the author is a person of literary skill, 
whose touch is sufficient to make any subject, even a dry 
subject, interesting and readable, the swift burial of his work 
among the pages of an old magazine is very much to be 
regretted, not for his sake alone. 

In the case of these four articles, which Sir Theodore 
Martin has wisely rescued from remote back numbers of the 
Quarterly Review and Blackwood's Magazine, this kind of 
consideration seems to apply exactly. They meant a great 
deal of original study, selection and Not 
one of them is on a dry subject, though two of them are 
more naturally interesting than the other two. Put 
together, they make a volume decidedly readable 
than the majority of circulating-library books, yet which 
might have been improved by a greater unity of subject. If 
some other great actor or actress could have taken Baron 
Stockmar’s place in company with Garrick, Macready, and 
Rachel, the book would have been in better proportion and 
simply delightful. As it is, he weighs a little heavily at the 
end. A most respectable person to whom England owes 
much, and for the praise of whom there is no one better 
endowed than Sir Theodore Martin, one asks what he is doing 
between the same covers with his companions. And yet 
there are very interesting points in Baron Stockmar's 
life of which readers who care for the details of English 
history may like to be reminded. It may be sometimes for- 
gotten that Stockmar, the Prince Consort's mentor, through- 
out his life the friend of Leopold, might with his high medical 
skill have saved the unhappy Princess Charlotte. Sbe und 
Prince Leopold had been anxious to appoint him one of her 
physicians. Probably, as Sir Theodore Martin says, be had 


condensation. 


more 











* Monographs: Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron Stockmar. By Sir 
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excellent reasons for declining the honour. After the fatal 
event, he was glad for his own sake that he had done so. And 
yet one cannot help thinking that there were moments when 
he regretted his own self-chosen helplessness. He disap- 
proved from the first of the treatment adopted by the 
Princess's special doctors. He even remonstrated with them 
through the Prince, but naturally with no avail, for he had, 
wisely or not, deprived himself of the right to give an 
opinion, Whatever we may think of the final consequences 
for England, all this adds an extra touch of sadness to the 
tragic story, which has always had a certain background of 
doubt and mystery. 

We have already said that the monograph on Baron 
Stockmar is the least interesting in the book. Next to this, 
on a rising scale, we should place that on William Charles 
Macready,—not that he was a more interesting personality, 
certainly not that he was a finer character, but because of his 
relative value compared with the other two subjects, connected 
with him but so far more picturesque and striking. There 
was a time when the English public thought a great deal of 
Macready, and it kept a very real respect for him down to the 
close of his long life. He did much by his example to raise 
the tone of theatrical life as far as morals were concerned, 
and in other ways to diguify the English stage. People 
learned with surprise from the “ Diaries” published in 1875— 
perhaps unfortunately for his fame, though Edward Fitz- 
Gerald did not think so—that there hardly ever had been an 
actor more egotistic, more jealous for his own reputation or 
grudging as to that of his colleagues :— 

“The echo of applause, unless given to himself, fills him with 
‘envious and vindictive feelings. The words are his own 
No generous emulation, no triumph in the general exaltation of 
the drama, no delight in the display of genius or power in others, 
would compensate his hunger for exclusive predominance, for the 
comparative eclipse of his own star.” 

It is an unamiable picture, and, as we know from other 
sources, by no means invariably true. Macready could be 
a kind, generous, and helpful friend to his fellow-actors. 
And some knowledge of his early life goes far to explain 
the weaknesses of his character. He was an actor 
made, not born. He was almost forced upon the stage, 
too familiar to his youth, by his father’s misfortunes, 
and there is something very fine in the early struggles 
of the young manager of sixteen. If he had no real 
genius for acting—Sir Theodore Martin denies it to him—he 
certainly worked at the art as hard as any man ever did, and 
raised himself by strength of will to a very high position. 
The fact that his heart was never really in it accounts to 


some extent for the partial souring of his nature as far as his | 


theatrical life was concerned. Outside it he was a man of 
many good qualities and of “admirable judgment.” 

There are few actors whose portrait would not appear 
colourless beside that of David Garrick. Here indeed was 
an actor born, not made. It is not always remembered that 


this star in England's theatrical world is one of the debts she | 


owes to France: though he was born an Englishman, the son 
of an officer in the Dragoons, he was only one generation 
removed from his French extraction. His grandfather, who 
spelt his name Garric or Garrique, was one of those who fled 
to England after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
England gained greatly by that act of short-sighted tyranny, 
and Garrick was not the least of her gains. Many of his 
qualities were those of the best among Frenchmen. His 
sprightly looks and pleasant manners, his ease of expression, 
his force and fervour, his modesty and unselfishness, his kind 
heart and good temper and “ constant gaiety,” combined with 
self-restraint and common-sense, to all of which qualities his 
contemporaries bear witness, make a charming character 
which even Dr. Johnson’s English prejudices and English 
roughness found irresistible. He was always snarling and 
seoffing at Garrick, his early pupil and companion in fortune- 
seeking, and some of his ill-natured sayings have been pre- 
served to give a false impression of the man, but “he would 
suffer no one else to speak ill of him.” Garrick had, no 
doubt, the faults of his qualities, and many of them were 
specially evident to Englishmen who did not quite under- 
stand him. But the truth seems to be that his 
lovableness as a man was on a par with his supremacy 
as an actor. It is impossible that an actor-manager should 
not make hundreds of enemics. People accuse him of 
being partial, jealous, self-interested, severe. Every actor who 


thinks himself fit for a great part is enraged by being offered 
a small one. Every dramatic writer whose play is refused 
thinks his critic blind, if not worse. Horace Walpole was a 
type of the latter class when he wrote of exposing himself 
“to the impertinences of that jackanapes Garrick” with 
regard to his play, The Mysterious Mother. And yet at 
another time he called Garrick his “esteemed friend.” But 
Garrick in his time was quite as well abused as any manager 
who ever lived. This article is an excellent study both of the 
man himself and his greatness in his art. There exists, we 
believe, no really good standard Life of Garrick. It is a piece 
of work well worth doing, but requires rather rare faculties 
and a great deal of special knowledge. 

The story of Rachel, as Sir Theodore Martin tells it, has a 
greater fascination for us than either of the other studies in 
this book. He does full justice to its pathetic, Bohemian 
charm. In the history of the stage there are few things more 
interesting and curious than the beginnings of the little 
Jewish girl, poor, thin, hungry, singing with her sister in 
the streets. The pale, plain face, full of intelligence and of 
suffering, touched young Victor Hugo as he walked through 
the Place Royale, and “he dropped a five-franc piece into the 
| younger girl’s hand,” while some one close by mentioned his 
name. Long afterwards, when Victor Hugo and herself 
had reached their heights of fame, Rachel used to tell the 
story. 

Of course, in spite of her fine acting of Corneille’s and 
Racine’s heroines, and of other classical French parts, Rachel 
was not by nature or education one of those characters 
who raise and dignify the stage. She must be studied purely 
as a genius, to whom her art was second nature, who wag 
entirely possessed and dominated by it, and whose life out- 
side it inspires pity and sorrow. As an actress, to be admired 
beyond words ; as a woman, one can only echo Déjazet’s cry 
at her funeral :—“ Pauvre femme! Ab, la pauvre femme! ” 

In the days of her youth Rachel's one passion was “ excel. 
lence in her art.” Nothing can be more curiously enchanting 
than the long extract Sir Theodore Martin gives us from a 
letter of Alfred de Musset, in which he describes an evening 
spent at Rachel's rather sordid home after one of her 
triumphs in Tanertde. She was then perfectly unworldly, 
thought of nothing but her characters, and was full of a noble 
|and fiery ambition. Afterwards, as everybody knows, she 
; made terrible mistakes in life, and the time came, with a 
| dread of failure in health and power, when she cared for little 
| but the money her successes might bring. The dark days she 
| dreaded were swift in their advance; she died of consumption 
| at thirty-eight, leaving an unsurpassed name among French 
| tragic actresses, and a memory of charm for her many friends ; 








but leaving also a warning, by the sad flaws in her greatness, 
of “the too often forgotten truth, that to rise to the level of 


great art, and to keep there, the inner life and the habits of 
“ As an artist,” 
Sir Theodore Martin goes on to say, in the course of some 
excellent critical remarks on Rachel’s powers, “the want of 
that moral element prevented her from rising to the highest 
Had she possessed it, she must have gone on 
But this she did not do.” 


the artist must be worthy, pure and noble.” 


level. 
advancing in excellence to the last. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Sra 
ART BOOKS. 

Rip Van Winkle. Tlustrated by Arthur Rackham. (W. Heine- 
mann. 15s.)—It is not often that works of such high merit as 
these illustrations are produced. The wealth of invention, the 
perfection of the drawing, the combined beauty and grotesque- 
ness, all unite to make the pictures in this book true works of 
art. It does not matter whether the artist draws the steep tiled 
roofs and white walls of the houses with their background of 
mountain, the ragged children climbing still more ragged trees, or 
the weird inhabitants of the Catskill Mountains. With all Mr. 
Rackham seems equally at home. To taketwoexamples. Compare 
the picture of Rip teaching the children to fly kites, with its 
charming landscape and warm brown colour, with the picture 
of “the strange beings” which haunted the Catskill Mountains. 
In this latter we have a veritable nightmare, with fearful creatures 
flying across the blue night sky. Below the pine trees make 4 
fantastic fringe, under which crouch elves. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that Mr. Rackham will do more work of this kind, for in 
this direction he is unrivalled. The drawings are very sober in the 
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way of colour, and their quiet hues are within the range of the 
three-colour process which reproduces them. For once, at any rate, 


with the limited range of colour effect, the process has produced 
a pleasant result. 

The Work of Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. By W. Shaw Sparrow. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)—Here we get some good 
reproductions of studies and pictures by this remarkable and 
masterful artist. The largeness of design and the originality of 
treatment make us forgive the way in which sometimes Mr. 
Brangwyn becomes possessed by a particular form, and worries it 
to death. For instance, in the panel for the Skinners’ Hall the 


globular shapes of the onions at the bottom of the work force | 


their way through the figures and accessories till they come out 
at the top of the sky in the cumulus clouds. Some of the 
decorative subjects of labour, such as those of navvies and 
blacksmiths, are finely wrought, and the landscape of Assisi is an 
impressive composition. 

Jean-Dominique Ingres. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)— 
This is a companion volume to the preceding one, and the examples 
of the art of Ingres are prefaced by a short essay by M. Arséne 
Alexandre. It is as easy to be greatly delighted by the portrait 
drawings as it is to be bored by the classical paintings. The 
latter are frigid and mannered; the former instinct with life, 


and with the keenest penetration into character. The exquisite | 


workmanship in the handling of the chalk and pencil is visible 
to us in these excellent reproductions. 

Those who are interested in the places described in Mr. Hardy’s 
novels will find a good many of them portrayed in Wessex, Painted 
by W. Tyndale, and Described by Clive Holland (A. and C. Black, 
20s. net). ‘The book is of the usual kind in which water-colour 
sketches are reproduced by the three-colour process. 

The Art of the Venice Academy. By Mary Knight Potter. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 63s.)—To exhaust the great gallery at Venice 
would require more than one volume. We note the sympathetic 
treatment which the art of Veronese receives. Writers of late 
have taken little notice of this prince of painters, but here some 
justice is done to him. 

Hidden Treasures at the National Gallery. By E. T. Cook 
(Pall Mall Press. 5s.)—Here is an account of some of the 
Turner drawings in the eleven boxes which still remain unseen 


in the National Gallery. Mr. Cook has examined this great | 


collection, and tells us that there are numbers of water-colours in 
it as fine as any of those that have been shown. To judge from 
the photographic representations of these works published in the 


volume before us, this is no exaggeration. Those who are | 


interested in the greatest artistic bequest ever made to the 
nation will find much worth reading in Mr. Cook’s study of the 
subject. 

Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists. By E. B. Green- 
shields. (The Baker and Taylor Company, New York. $2.)— 
Without adding anything fresh to our knowledge, the writer gives 
an excellent summary of the rise and development of landscape 
painting from early Renaissance times to the present day. There 
is also a very good exposition of the subjective nature of the 
best landscape art, and of the necessity for idealisation if a 
landscape is to produce a true effect. Literal work never pre- 
serves the spirit of a landscape. The writer says so much that is 
to the point that we could well spare a number of the quotations 
from well-known works in order to leave more space for original 
matter. The modern Dutch painters—the Maris brothers, Mauve, 
Israels, and others—receive separate treatment, and the studies 
of their works are appreciative and just. 

Giovanni Antonio Bazzi. By R.H. Hobart Cust. (J. Murray. 
2ls.)—This book seeks not only to be a critical biography, but 
also to rehabilitate the reputation of the painter. Mr. Cust 
wishes to show that Vasari was unfair and prejudiced in his 
account of the artist’s character, and believes that there is no 


ground for the charges brought against Bazzi. How far after | 


this lapse of time—Bazzi died in 1549—it is possible to arrive at 


a definite conclusion it is difficult to say. Mr. Cust takes a high | 


view of the art of Bazzi, and perhaps is inclined to rank him 
above his merit. Although a most interesting painter when at 
his best, and possessed of great powers of fascination, there is 
always something which prevents his works from being as 
effective as they ought to be. Too often the pictures seem to be 
collections of fragments imperfectly organised, and this, combined 
with a certain haste and insincerity of work, often spoils what 
otherwise might have been a success. Although possessing 
originality, Bazzi often reproduced the manner of other painters, 
Leonardo in particular, and his inequality of work was great. 
Even if Mr. Cust seems a little too enthusiastic about the subject 
of his book, his work is an interesting contribution to the 
literature of Renaissance art. 


FROM THE YALU TO PORT ARTHUR. 

From the Yalu to Port Arthur: a Personal Record. By William 
Maxwell, lately Special Correspondent of the Standard, now of the 
Daily Mail. (Hutchinson and Co. 16s. net.)—Mr. Maxwell 
brings to the compilation of his record of the Manchurian 
Campaign many special qualifications. The most notable of 
these is his terse and graphic style ; the next is his large previous 
experience of wars and the reputation which he deservedly 
acquired as the special correspondent of the Standard on the 
Nile and in Ladysmith. Nor is it an empty boast which Mr. 
Maxwell makes when he tells us in his preface that he alone of 
all the war correspondents, European, American, or Japanese, 
was present at every engagement in which General Kuroki 
took part from the Yalu to the Shaho, and also at the final act 
in the tragedy at Port Arthur. Mr. Maxwell acknowledges a 
special debt of gratitude to General Fujii, Kuroki’s Chief of the 
Staff, and in point of fact he was more in that astute soldier's 
| confidence, and saw and heard more of what was actually going 
on, than any other foreigner, whether Military Attaché or Press 
correspondent. The natural result of this quite exceptional 
combination of opportunity and ability is a very interesting 
| volume, the attraction of which is still further enhanced for the 
lay reader by the skilful use which Mr. Maxwell has made of his 
kodak, and for the military student by the studies of the Russian 
|} and Japanese Armies which were issued by the Intelligence 
| Departments of the rival Armies previously to the outbreak of 
war. Only the tardiness of its publication, due no doubt to the 
writer’s long absence in India on behalf of the Daily Mail, will 
prevent this volume from being quite as successful as any 
of its predecessors. To the military reader, however, the measure 
of his expectations will, we fear, be the measure of his dis- 
| appointment. Here was one war correspondent at least who had 
seen everything that there was to see, whose extensive previous 








experience had surely given him the eyes with which to 
appreciate a strategical or tactical situation, and from whose 
former record as a writer a really valuable military report might 
have been hoped for. How it has come about we do not know, 
but Mr. Maxwell’s volume has no more significance for the pro- 
fessional student of war than any of the large library of books that 
have appeared before it. It has failed to bring its author into the 
rare company of the great military historians. Mr. Maxwell isa 
born journalist, others are born soldiers. But the soldier who, like 
Caesar, is his own war correspondent is the rarest of all human 


| prodigies, and when he does appear, in the British Army at any rate, 
Authority, by some strange freak of jealousy or punctiliousness, 
forbids him to give the public the benefit of his experience. In 
our need we turn to the war correspondent, and, perhaps unjustly, 
are disappointed to find that he acknowledges his own limita- 
tions. Mr. Maxwell certainly does so; he claims for his book no 
more than the title of a personal record. Although there is 
valuable information scattered up and down in his pages, it is 
deliberately given in small doses, and the rest is personal 
record or fine writing. While, therefore, his book may not justify 
our expectations, it at least justifies its title. It has been written 
for the moral benefit and delectation of the reading public, and 
it is, on its merits, fully entitled to achieve the success to 
| which it aspires. After all, it may be that Mr. Maxwell is 
right. He reminds us that “our forefathers happily knew not 
the law of military science that judges the strength of an 
enemy by its size. They were conscious of another factor 
that cannot be expressed in figures, in differences of arma- 
| ment, or even in the genius of commanders. This factor is 
the spirit of the army ...... without which discipline is but 
| blind obedience, and courage the mere absence of fear.” Mr 
Maxwell bears full testimony to this spirit among the soldiers of 
Japan—Bushido, the way of the knights—which “always wins in 
the last ten minutes because the enemy will not stay long 


enough.” In their mobilisation schemes and their reckoning of the 
numerical and geographical strength of their enemy the General 
Staffs of the world are often too apt to overlook that most im- 
| portant of all elements which make for victory,—the spirit and 
| character and personal idiosyncrasies of the man behind the 
rifle. Yet the determination of this factor is, as Mr. Maxwell 
reminds us, one of the first duties of military science. So ‘t is 
that his most valuable chapters are those which illustrate the 
working of the Japanese spirit, in hours of suffering and mortal 
pain (chap. 14), upon the children (chap. 44), and in the inci- 
| dents of battle. In the telling of these the writer rises far above 


the level of the mere personal record on the one hand, or of the 
“appreciations ” of the scientific Staff Officer on the other, witness 


| the moving short story, entitled * Comrades at Last,” with which 
Mr. Maxwell brings his impressions to a close. But the history 
of the Manchurian Campaign has yet to be written. 
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A NEW AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER. 


The Approach to Philosophy. By Ralph Barton Perry, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s. net.)—This volume from the pen of a writer 
who till now has only been known asa lecturer and a contributor 
to the various philosophical journals deserves far more space 
than we can afford it. It is the product of a highly original con- 
structive mind, and is, moreover, much more than a work of 
proinise. Dr. Perry possesses the power of writing English that 
is lucid and distinguished—a rare gift in a philosopher—and this 
fact, combined with an extremely wide range of reading, enables 
him to display the historic field of philosophy in a manner that, so 
far as we are aware, has no precedent other than the famous 
work of Dean Mansel. The successive schools of thought have 
been clearly realised in the mind of this writer, and their con- 
clusions are set forth with a lucidity and a judicial balance that 
are most impressive. Yet the touch is light, the terminology is 
tolerable, and the reader is left with the impression that, after 
all, “ philosophy is neither accidental nor supernatural, but inevit- 
able and normal.” ‘That is the theme which Dr. Perry sets out to 
establish. Philosophy is neither more nor less than thought 
about life, is “continuous with life.” All the elaboration of all 
the ages, all the schools of thought, rise only from this, that to 
live we must think, and must think about life, and therefore 
about life in its relationship to the sum of things. Philosophy, 
in fact, presents to us, as Dr. Caird pointed out in his remarkable 
paper printed in the Proceedings of the British Academy, entitled 
“Idealism and the Theory of Knowledge,” “a principle of unity 
which is present in all things and beings, and from which they, 
in their utmost possible independence, cannot be separated. It 
must be conceived, in short, as that in which they ‘live and move 
and have their being.’ And in the case of conscious and self- 
conscious beings such as we are, this unity must show itself as 
the underlying principle of all their conscious life.” Dr. Perry 
appears to us to be a Cairdian idealist, and so to present 
philosophy as a practical ennobling factor in the life of every 
man. This sense of a reconciling unity as the final product of 
philosophy enables Dr. Perry to analyse with a considerable 
measure of success the outlook of poetry. He declares that 
neither Shakespeare nor Whitman was a philosopher. “ Neither 


has put any unitary construction upon human life and its 
The point is an interesting one so far as 
Shakespeare is concerned. The dramatist certainly constructed 
a world of his own almost indistinguishable from the natural 
For that very reason, however, Dr. Perry asserts that 
A man can only 
be a philosopher if he has a point of view from which he 


environment.” 


world. 
“there is no Shakespearean point of view.” 
Pp Y 


takes in as a unity the entire universe. We are not sure that 
this cannot be maintained with respect to Shakespeare. He 
has the creative power of thinking a world into existence, which 
would seem to imply a unity of mental grasp. Despite the con- 
siderable force with which Dr. Perry puts his case, we are still 
inclined to think with Coleridge that “no man was ever yet a 
great poet without being at the same time a great philosopher.” 
When we turn to the chapter on the relationship of “ Religion 
and Philosophy ” we find the idealist in the latest sense displaying 
his inevitable view. ‘“ As philesophy is the articulation and 
vindication of religion, so is religion the realisation of philosophy. 
In philosophy thought is brought up to the elevation of life, and 
in religion philosophy, as the sum of wisdom, enters into life.” 
This may well be compared with Dr. Caird’s statement 
that “neither the consciousness of the objective world nor the 
consciousness of the inner life of the self can attain its highest 
and truest form” until the presupposition of an omnipresent 
unity is distinctly realised, “as it is in religion, and also, we may 
add, until it is made the direct object of reflexion, as it is in 
philosophy.” We wish we could give further space to this 
admirable work, which should be in the hands of every thinker. 
We cannot resist, however, quoting Dr. Perry’s last sentence. 
When we enter the larger community of the philosophic life “the 

is not to be left behind, but served with a new 
sense of proportion, with the peculiar fortitude and reverence 
which are the proper fruits of philosophy.” 








FAR WESTERN SOCIOLOGY. 


General Sociology: an Exposition of the Main Development in 
Sociological Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By Albion W. 
Small, Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Chicago. (T. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net.)—We have 
no desire to depreciate the real value of this book. Much that is 
useful, much that is true, much that is even inspiring is to be 





ed 
found floating on its depressing flood of a quarter of a million 
words. The latest, if not the earliest, views on sociologi 
questions are to be found here, fully and carefully elaborated 
and it is with something of astonishment that we watch the 
mushroomlike growth of this “science,” and see the opinions of 
the late Mr. Herbert Spencer treated—rightly enough perhaps— 
as the efforts of a pioneer in a pre-scientific age. Yet Mr. Spencer’s 
methods, without his genius, dominate the watery wastes of this 
interminable book. Professor Small is not Mr. Spencer, and is 
not M. Comte, but he possesses all the intellectual weaknesses 
that belonged to those two distinguished thinkers. Ip his 
great anxiety that the world should realise that there is only one 
science, and that Sociology is its name, we perceive some of the 
anxiety, awkwardness, and spitefulness of epithet which aro 
associated with those who are endeavouring to force a protégé 
on to persons of another class. ‘True science and true sciences 
have no such mannerisms, and do not suffer from the disease 
of megalomania. Large and airy generalisation is not scienco. 
Such generalisation, in view of the methods of modern science 
with its humble and infinitely slow approach from the par. 
ticular to the general, is a reversion to the epoch and 
manner of Francis Bacon. In the time of the great Elizabethan 
such manners and methods were inspiring, though, as is now 
recognised, they were not scientific or in any modern senso 
sound. But in an age of serious constructive and penetratiyo 
investigations the airy generalisations of Comte, Spencer, and the 
neo-sociologists are the melodrama of science, and we do not 
hesitate to say that we can conceive nothing more harmful in the 
curriculum of a University to the unsettled mind of youth than 
the teaching of sociology as a class subject and a science. Tho 
function of the University is to complete the training of 
the mind by applying it to the severest processes of exact 
thought. Sociology as exhibited in the volume before us—which, 
we regret to see, is “the actual working syllabus” of a University 
course—is calculated to unsettle the mind, to introduce a contempt 
for the spade-work of science, and to beget that vacueness of 
thought about things which is already the curse of so much 
modern education. Professor Small deserves severe treatment at 
the hand of a reviewer, for, well meaning and well informed though 
he is, he has allowed himself to speak of scientific thinkers in all 
branches of thought with the contemptuous manner that is 
usually associated with imperfect appreciation of real issues. An 
instance of his methods may be given. He admits the high 
position of Dr. Stubbs as an historian, and, choosing him for 
attack as the best instance of a sound modern historian, he 
describes his work (as represented by a portion of the “ Constitu- 
llistory of England”) as “ detached, impressionistic 
sketches.” ‘No one with the least impulse towards generali- 
zation can imagine that information of that fragmentary 
sort is science. It may be worth getting for other purposes 
than science, and individuals may be as well within their 
rights in busying themselves with this sort of litter as those 
who really devote themselves to science.” Now this is a puerile 
attitude. Surely it is the effort of the modern historian to 
write an organic work, but the work can only become organic 
by the ceaseless accumulation of material and the compilation 
of technical monographs. Professor Small will not under- 
stand that this must go on continuously in every science and in 
every quarter of thought. No modern sociologist chooses to 
understand this. It is his business to begin generalising, and 
everything is.a “ sort of litter” unless it fits into some tentative 
sociological “law.” It must not be supposed that we in any way 
desire to belittle the investigations of those who are studying 
the social evolution of man. It is valuable and interesting work, 
though it seems to us an abuse of terms to call it a science. The 
proper study of mankind is man, and we all of us nowadays cry 
with the Latin poet, Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
All scientific thought and effort may be said to have as its 
ultimate goal the discovery of the Whence and Whither of man, 
and it is an important work to correlate as far as possible 
such results given us by the various sciences as throw light on 
the meaning of human relationships. One day, after centuries of 
indexing results, it may be that we shall arrive at certain laws 
of social evolution, in the same way that it may be possible to 
formulate laws of psychic phenomena after a long period of 
indexing phenomena of that type. At present sociologists and 
psychical investigators should alike content themselves with the 
patient and humble aggregation of material. It is mere idle 
pride and foolishness to write such a sentence as the following :— 
“ We assert that studies of selected phases of human affairs, no 
matter how ancient and awful the tradition that sponsors them, 
are logically in the class of pseudo-sciences, until they take their 
place within the plexus of sciences which together interpret the 
whole process of human association.” 
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TWO BOOKS ON GEORGE BUCHANAN. 

George Buchanan. By D. Macmillan. (George A. Morton, 
Edinburgh. 33. 6d.)—George Buchanan. By P. Hume Brown. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s.)—In 1905—wrongly, 
according to some authorities, including the eminent antiquary 
and historian, Dr. Hay Fleming—Scotland celebrated the quater- 
centenary of John Knox. During the present year she celebrates 
the quatercentenary of George Buchanan, of whom Knox wrote 
in his history of the Reformation: “That notable man, Mr. 
George Buchanar, remains to this day, the year of God 1566, to 
the glory of God, to the great honour of the nation, and to the 
comfort of them that delight in letters and virtue.” By way of 
preparing for the celebrations which the quaterce-tenary will 
evoke, Dr. Donald Macmillan, one of the Established Church 
ministers of Glasgow, has produced a remarkably well-written, 
lucid, substantial, but not too bulky biography, with criticism 
and appreciation of the great scholar; while Professor Hume 
Brown, universally acknowledged as the modern authority on the 
subject, has written a short Life of less than a hundred pages 
expressly for young people. In it he puts the difference between 
Knox and Buchanan, as regards reputation, in a nutshell :—“ At 
the present time Knox is far better known than Buchanan; for 
every one person who has heard of Buchanan hundreds have 
heard of Knox. During their lives, however, this was far 
from being the case. If any educated Scotsman had been 
asked which of the two was the greater honour to his country, he 
would have certainly said that it was Buchanan.” Professor 
Brown keeps his young readers always in view in his brochure, 
but there are a few facts in it which do not appear in the 
larger work, the authority for these being an official docu- 
ment containing an account of Buchanan's trial by the In- 
quisition in Lisbon. Professor Brown's caution is almost 
painfully Scotch, as is shown by the explanation he offers of 
Buchanan’s attack on Mary. “ Darnley was the chief of 
the clan to which Buchanan himself bolonged, and it was 
a law among the Highland clans that if the chief were killed 
every clansman was bound ‘to try to find the man who killed him 
and put him to death. Buchanan could not put Mary to death, 
but what he did was to write against her in such a way as to make 
people believe that she was one of the worst women that ever 
lived.” The larger volume is a full biography arranged in 
chapters, the headings of which, such as “I'he Soldier,” “The 
Satirist,” “The Dramatist,” “The Poet,” “The Historian,” and 
“The Politician,” indicate the numerous parts Buchanan played 
in the course of a singularly varied life. Dr. Macmillan, whose heart 
appears to be even more in this book than it was in his previous 
monograph on Knox, and who commands a style that has in it 
nothing cither of “preaching cant” or of “pulpit cireumlocution,” 
defends Buchanan vigorously against Marians like Mr. Lang and 
Professor Saintsbury, who regard the great Scotch humanist as 
a“venal scribe.” “ He received an annual pension of £500 Scots 
or £25 sterling from the Queen—that and nothing more; and 
this pension, derived from the temporalities of the Abbey of 
Crossraguel, was very irregularly paid. Was this royal bounty— 
a mere pittance to what was showered on that ‘ vile knave Davie’ 
—to shut the mouth of the moralist and satirist for ever?” Dr. 
Macmillan further sums up Buchanan's character. “ He despised 
wealth, he never courted fame; all he desired was liberty to do 
his work. That work was of the highest order, and the fact that 
he accomplished it in spite of hardship, persecution, and poverty, 
Lefore which the most indomitable courage might have broken 
down, inspires us with a deep sense of the greatness of the man 
and the iron resolution which enabled him to prevail and in the 
end to conquer.” This volume will probably be now accepted as 
the standard biography of Buchanan. 








THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 1714-1800. 

The English Church, 1714-1800. By the late Canon Overton and 
the Rev. Frederic Relton. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This is 
the seventh, and, according to the original plan, the concluding, 
volume of the series initiated by the late Dean Stephens. Unfor- 
tunately Canon Overton, to whom the work had been originally 
entrusted, did not live to complete it. The book, therefore, as we 
have it, is composite. Mr. Relton has contributed a considerable 
portion, about two-fifths of the whole, and the editor (Dr. Hunt) 
has done more, we gather, than editors commonly do. The result 
is a distinct success. The iuncturae have been skilfully hidden, 
and the volume is worthy to take its place in the series to 
which it belongs. Canon Overton, following the modern rule of 


in the whole of this period, and his “ Life in the English Church, 
1661-1714,” deals with a closely cognate subject. His method 
is,as Mr. Relton points out, largely biographical. We see the 
action and life of the Church illustrated by a series of well- 
drawn portraits. The only objection to this is that there is a 
tendency to the prevailing sin of the biographer,—partiality. 
If the. prelates who in a long procession pass before the reader's 
view in these pages were really such as they are here presented 
to us, they have been not a little wronged by common report, and 
the Church which they governed made a lamentably inadequate 
response to their guiding care. ‘There is Bishop Pretyman, 
successively of Lincoln and Winchester. Canon Overton con- 
cedes the fault of nepotism, but that is all. We are told 
that he was conspicuous for “energy in his spiritual work.” 
Is it not the fact that when he had got as much out of the 
See of Lincoln as could be raised by fines on leases at nominal 
rents he moved heaven and earth to be translated to another 
See? One remembers Shute Barrington of Durham's famous 
message when Pretyman had called with anxious inquiries. “ Tell 
my lord of Lincoln,” he said to his valet, “that Iam better, but 
that my lord of Winchester has a bad cough.” And, generally, we 
are tempted to a sceptical shrug of the shoulders when we read 
of certain books as marking “a century of profound scholarship, 
intellectual vigour, and growing moral consciousness.” It is not 
impossible to concede that such qualities were to be found here 
and there, perhaps frequently, but “a century of ’ these good 
things is a very large phrase. Canon Overton is nowhere more 
severe than when he deals with the neglect of church buildings. 
He includes “galleries,” we see, among the evils of the time. 
There are worse things than a well-filled gallery, and if it is 
carefully kept distinct from the architectural design, it is not 
necessarily objectionable. We sev that the statue of George II, 
which surmounts the steeple of St. George's, Bloomsbury, is 
reprehended, as a symbol of Royal supremacy. Neither author 
nor editor seems to be aware that the said steeple is intended 
for a reproduction of the Mausoleum. In strictness, it should 
have been surmounted by a Royal coach and cight, as was 
the Mausoleum by a four-horse chariot. The statue was a 
compromise, and called forth the following contemporary 
epigram :— 
** When Henry VITI. left the Pope in the lurch, 
The Protestants made him the Head of the Church, 


But George's good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church, made him head of the steeple.” 








CHARING CROSS. 

The Story of Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbourhood. By 
J. Holden MacMichael. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—To 
the treatment of his subject Mr. MacMichael brings an accurate 
knowledge of the history of London, a fluent style, and no little 
sense of humour. He has studied the aanals of the Metropolis 
with the sedulous care of the historian; and the numerous 
references upon every page of the book are ample proof of 
the wide extent of his research. Indeed, in his weakness for 
footnotes he somewhat resembles the conscientious George Dyer 
of “Elia” fame. Unlike the immortal “G. D.,” however, Mr 
MacMichael treats the product of his patient investigations 
with a light and dexterous touch. The result is a monograph 
of singular interest to every lover of London. And we are all 
London lovers to-day, whether we find it a “ tolerable place,” as 
did Horace Walpole, or agree with Carlyle that to dwell therein 
is “true sublimity.” And perhaps no quarter of our capital is of 
deeper interest to the Londoner than that of which Mr. MacMichael 
writes with such intimacy and precision. The history of Charing 
Cross can be traced back as far as the year 1292. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth it became a fashionable suburb. It was the scene 
of a fierce oration delivered by Titus Oates over the body of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey. In its once notorious pillory Daniel Defoe 
received the homage of his fellow-citizens. The neighbourhood 
of Charing Cross was long famous for the number and excellence 
of its inns. The ‘ Blue Posts,’ where the Jacobite plot to assassi- 
nate William IIT. was hatched ; the ‘ British’ and the ‘ Rummer’ 
(now known as the ‘Ship’), which sheltered such notables as 
Garrick, George Morland, Goldsmith, and Dr. Johnson, to whom 
a “tavern chair was the throne of human felicity”; the ‘ Mitre’ 
and the ‘Golden Cross Hotel,’ where zoological curiosities were 
exhibited to an inquisitive mob,—these and many others the 
author describes at length. He leads us from St. Martin’s Lane 
to Hungerford Market, to Trafalgar Square, to Cockspur Street, 
and on throngh the whole neighbourhood of what has now become 
the very hub of the Metropolis. Mr. MacMichael writes brightly 
and easily, and adorns his narrative with numerous amusing 





specialisation, had devoted himself to the eighteenth century as 
his proper province. His “English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century” (written in collaboration with Mr. C. J. Abbey) takes 





anecdotes und a wealth of historical reminiscence. We must be 
grateful to him for giving us an eminently readable volume upon 
a most interesting subject. 
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MEDIAEVAL RHODESIA. 

Mediaeval Rhodesia. By David Randall-Maciver. (Macmillan 
and Co. 20s. net.)—Mr. Maciver’s book is a model of what a 
scientific treatise should be. He goes straight to the heart of his 
subject, his arguments are clear and cogent, and he never ventures 
on a generality. Against our inclination, we have been convinced 
by his proofs; at any rate, we agree that the onus is on the 
supporters of the Semitic theory to adduce fresh evidence. The 
famous Great Zimbabwe and the other Mashonaland ruins have, 
ever since their rediscovery, been assumed to be the work of 
Phoenician adventurers who, at some date long prior to the 
Christian era, had settled in Rhodesia. Birds carved in soapstone, 
a platter with the signs of the Zodiac on it, the contizuration of 
the buildings, the nature of the ornament, and many other details 
were supposed to point to a Semitic origin. Mr. Maciver, 
who was sent out by the Rhodes Trust last year to investigate 
the matter, appears now with the cold logic of a scientific 
archaeology to show that the ruins date for the most part from 
the sixteenth century, and that the earliest possible date for 
any part of the buildings is two centuries earlier. He has a great 
deal of negative proof,—that no article has been found which might 
not have been African or a late importation, and that the archi- 
tecture is African in character. But he has also one very strong piece 
of positive proof. In the foundations—that is, in the oldest part 
of the ruins—he found pieces of Nankin china which cannot be 
older than the fifteenth century. If the locality of the find is 
undoubted, it seems to us to settle the matter. We must say 
farewell to the gorgeous dream, which haunted Rhodes’s imagina- 
tion, of a great civilisation in South Africa contemporary with 
Solomon. But if the Zimbabwe sinks in importance, the Mono- 
motapa rises. That “ Emperor” becomes a most respectable 
potentate, ruling a people at a far higher stage of development 
than any Kaffir tribe shows to-day. Mr. Maciver thinks—and we 
agree with him—that this new conception, which is full of political 
importance, is a fair exchange for the old. 








MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON IRELAND. 

Trish History and the Irish Question. By Goldwin Smith. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 5s. net.)—Long ago Mr. Goldwin Smith 
published a little book on “Irish History and Irish Character,” 
in which he tried to show that the sources of Ireland’s sorrows 
were largely to be found in “ natural circumstances and historical 
accident.” In the present work he pursues the same theme. He 
has given us a brilliant and picturesque synopsis of Irish history 
so far as it bears on the questions which have a place in current 
political discussion. By a remarkable historical irony, English 
authority in Ireland had a Papal origin, the Pope being the 
suzerain of the English King. Then came the time when the 
suzerain was turned into a rival, “claiming the allegiance at once 
of piety and patriotism.” At the Reformation and after Ireland 
became for England “a point of military danger in a national 
and religious struggle for life or death.” Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
while far from justifying the horrible massacres which have 
stained Irish annals, reminds us that if the subjugation of 
barbarous clans by a foreign conqueror was horrible, the tribal 
wars among these clans were not less horrible. “ Debility when 
excited is apt to be most cruel.” He is eminently fair to 
men whose characters were so far apart as Cromwell on 
the one side, and Ormonde on the other. As to the modern 
problem of Ireland, he points out with truth that the roots of 
Trish discontent are two, economic and political, and that the first 
is the more vital. The primary question is whether Ireland can sup- 
port her present population. No juggling with systems of land 
tenure will make the land more productive. Hesuggestsa full and 
impartial inquiry, for “land purchase by government subvention 
is a policy hardly to be pursued unless it is certain that its results 
will not presently be reversed by nature.” On the political 
question he rejects all separatist solutions, though he is favour- 
able to any schemes by which the national vanity may be 
appeased without an administrative débacle. We recommend 
these wise words to our readers :— 

“*Treland ought to be governed in accordance with Irish ideas.’ 
Such is the current saying, and it sounds wise. But statesman- 
ship would hardly act upon it before taking measures to learn 
what ideas are peculiarly Irish, and whether they are features of 
national character, innate and indelible, and not traces of historic 
accident or fancies instilled in the course of political agitation. 
The perpetuation of weaknesses accidentally contracted cannot be 
wise for man or nation.” 








KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE REGISTER. 
King William’s College Register. Compiled by H.S. Christopher. 


(James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 5s.)—The College, the ° 








tae 
secretary to whose trustees writes so lovingly—if also 9 


statistically—of it, traces back its origin to Isaac Barrow, wh 

became Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1663, and five genes Taher 
executed a deed by which he placed a farm, then worth os 
more than £20 a year, in the hands of trustees, the ae 
to be applied towards the maintenance of two Scholars at 
the University of Dublin to be trained for service in the 
Manx Church, and after the supply of clergy for the island 
was suflicient, “then to what other public work or charity as shall 
by my Trustees be thought most profitable to the island.” Ing 
couple of centuries the value of the real estate in the hands of 
the trust had increased more than thirtyfold, and in 1830 the 
trustees thought Bishop Barrow’s designs could best be carried 
out “by the establishment of a College in this Island for Genera] 
Education in which the various branches of Literature and Science 
are to be made the subjects of instruction and the minds of 
Youth imbued with a knowledge of religious truths and moral 
duties.” The College, which was built in 1830 on the southern 
coast of the Isle of Man, about half-a-mile north-east of Castle- 
town, was almost completely destroyed by fire in 1844. It was 
however, rebuilt, and is highly prosperous. Mr. Christopher's 
account of its history and arrangements, and his record of the 
achievements of its scholars—a complete register of these is given 
—will be welcomed by all who have an affectionate regard for 
their Alma Mater, the more especially as it is beautifully 
illustrated. . 








BAKU. 

Baku: an Eventful History. By J.D. Hendry. (A.Constableand 
Co. 12s. 6d.)—* In oil, Baku is incomparable. I know of no oil 
city that can compare with it either in subterranean wealth or in 
wealth of history and tradition, legend and story. Los Angeles, 
chief town in the oil-fields of far-away California; Petrolia, 
Canada’s petroleum capital ; Beaumont, the four-year-old creation 
of Texas oil; Boryslaw, chief of the widely-scattered group of 
oil-fields in Galicia, home of the ancient Poles; Campena, in 
Roumania, and a score of other oil-producing centres, can in no 
way be compared with Baku. Baku is greater than any other 
oil city in the world. If oil is king, Baku is its throne.” 
This éloge, which the reader will find not to be overdone, 
presents the sum and substance of a book which, more 
than any of its predecessors on the same subject, brings 
home to the world the extraordinary history, and still more 
marvellous possibilities, of the khanate which Russia acquired 
from Persia in 1813, and which the energy of many men, and above 
all the genius of the Nobel Brothers, has transformed. Mr. 
Hendry writes as one having both personal and practical know- 
ledge, and as a consequence his work may be regarded as a text- 
book on the history and the present condition of Baku. Mr. 
Hendry has also much that is important to say on the tragic 
events in Baku during September of last year. It was on thg 
Zabrat property of the Baku Russian Petroleum Company that a 
small body of Englishmen were besieged during the week of the 
massacre. Mr. Roland Wallis, a member of the party, has given 
an account of it, including the celebrated rescue-ride of Mr, 
Urquhart, which, although it has been exaggerated in some 
respects, was nevertheless “a brave deed bravely done.” Theo 
book is full of detailed and valuable information. 








THE CLYDE MYSTERY. 

The Clyde Mystery: a Study in Forgeries and Folk-Lore. Dy 
Andrew Lang. (James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 4s. 6d.)— 
This book, dealing with some excavations and “ discoveries” 
which were made in the Firth of Clyde a few years ago, is 
notable mainly, though not exclusively, as supplying fresh 
evidence of its author’s versatility and capacity for piquant 
argumentation. Some of these discoveries have long been 
suspect. Dr. Robert Munro did his best in his “ Archaeology and 
False Antiquities” to prove that the trail of the “faker” and 
the forger was over them all. Mr. Lang is a little more tolerant. 
In his own bright fashion he takes point after point in Dr. 
Munro’s book,—especially the parallelism between the disputed 
objects on the Clyde and other objects found elsewhere, as in 
Australia. For example, “in Australia as on Clyde the stones 
bear some of the archaic markings common on the rock faces both 
in Scotland and in Central Australia; on large rocks they are 
painted in Australia, in Scotland they are incised.” The con- 
troversy raised by the Clyde discoveries bids fair to be intermin- 
able—like that on the mystery of Edwin Drood, in which Mr. Lang 
has also, of course, taken a hand—although Mr. Donnelly, the 
original discoverer, is dead. But no book is likely to tell the story 
more readably or good-naturedly than this, which closes thus :— 
“Tam the forger’s only friend, and I ask him to come forward and 
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make @ clean breast of it, like the young men who hoaxed the 
Society for Psychical Research with a faked wraith or phantom of 
the living. . . . . . It seems to me nearly equally improbable that 
aforger has been at work on a large scale, and that sets of objects, 
ynexampled in our isle, have really turned up in some numbers. 
But then the Caithness painted pebbles were equally without 
precedent, yet are undisputed.” 








THE SOURCES OF THE BLUE NILE. 

The Sources of the Blue Nile. By Arthur J. Hayes. (Smith, 
Elder,and Co. 10s. 6d.)—There are rather too many quotations in 
this book, the author of which accompanied the surveying party 
that was sent from Khartoum to the sources of the Blue Nile to 
take steps for gauging its rise. One would have preferred to have 
had a volume which was less of a handbook and more a monograph 
based on personal exploration. Here is, however, the author's 
description of the lonely reservoir of the Nile :—“ Those who love 
regions beyond the outposts of civilisation where the tourist ceases 
from troubling, could not seek isolation amid sweeter surround- 
ings than this sunlit lake, these tropical mountains, and the 
quaint quiet hamlets of a primitive people who as yet, thank 
heaven, have not been infected with Yankee hustle.” Dr. Hayes’s 
account of the progress of the expedition is rather dry, and runs 
in this fashion :—* On March 15 we arrived at the River Gash 
just outside Kassala. Its course here lies in a flat sandy bed, 
which was quite dry. During the journey—eighteen and a half 
miles—we saw eight ostriches.” Dr. Hayes, however, gives an 
interesting and full account of the manners and customs of the 
Abyssinians, and there is a valuable etymological appendix from 
the pen of Professor Paulton. 








CHURCH PROPERTY. 
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Church Property. By the Rev. Thomas Burns. (G. A. Morton, 
Edinburgh. 6s. net.)—Mr. Burns discourses in these lectures on 
records, the benefice, Sacramental vessels, and church furniture. 
It is a sad story that he has to tell. The Church of Scotland is, 
in one way, richer in records than is the Anglican,—perhaps we 
ought to say, should be richer. The organisation of General 
Assemblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions necessitates 
much recording. Here we have the Bishops’ registers and the 
parochial. Unfortunately, the documents have been ill-kept. In 
agreat many cases they have been mixed up with the private 


property of the custodian, and so practically lost. (It is almost | pose. 


incredible that persons in possession of such documents should | 
refuse to surrender them, and yet Mr. Burns regards this as no | 


uncommon experience.) Strangely enough, in not a few cases 
they have been recovered with no little labour and expense, and 
then lost again. The General Assembly of 1739-42, for instance, 
purchased some valuable records; but these are not now to be 
found. The benefice has not suffered in the same way; rights 
may be obscured and suspended, but they can be reclaimed and 
recovered. As to church furniture, it has fared even worse in 
Scotland than here. Ignorance is responsible for much loss, care- 
lessness for more, and dishonesty, it is to be feared, for some- 
thing. Meanwhile, Mr. Burns has done good service in the way 
of preventing such abuse in the future. 








HERE AND THERE. 

Here and There. By H. G. Keene, C.LE. €Brown, Langham, 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Keene begins his Indian recollections 
with “Old Haileybury.” He entered the College in 1843, but as 
his father was Professor of Arabic and Persian from 1824 to 1834, 
he can tell us something about its inner life for a considerable 
period. In 1847 he went out to India, having spent some time at 
Oxford, but not, it would appear, as a member of the University. 
His account of the Indian soldiers and civilians in the Company’s 
days is interesting. He gives a preference, but without much 
enthusiasm, to the competitive system. Probably patronage, 
if you could expel human nature from the patron, would be the 
ideal system. His station was in the Mofussil; thence he was 
transferred toa place near Meerut. Here he met an old man who 
remembered the great famine of 1783,—close upon eighty years 
before. He had been, he said, a trooper in the Himmal Bahadar’s 
Gossains,—a Gossain is a “fighting friar.” Bread, the old man said, 
was about the same price then as at present—it was a famine year 
— but “there are more rupees now,” he went on, putting a great deal 
intoa few words. There is nothing very striking in Mr. Keene’s 
reminiscences—those of General Grant are as good as any—but 
they certainly help one to form an idea of the people and the 
time. Part II. is occupied with notes and impressions of English 
things put down on paper by a newly returned Indian exile. 
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The chapters are readable enough, but they do not furnish any- 
thing for quotation, or even remark. One thing may be mentioned. 
Mr. Keene doubts whether the Channel Islands people are really 
Normans. It is a fact that it isan actionable offence to call a 
mana Norman. The writer of this notice remembers being told 
by Sir John Seeley that in 1870 the Jersey people would say, on 
hearing of a French disaster, “The accursed Normans have been 
beaten again!” 








THE PARSON’S OUTLOOK. 

The Parson’s Outlook. By W. G. Edwards Rees. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Rees has acquired, or, what is more 
probable, has received by nature, the gift of the essayist’s touch. 
He says things that are important in an easy and gracious way, 
His smile is never too broad, his satire never unkind, his charac- 
terisation is always delicate. Take the chapter on “The Parson’s 
Children.” To the daughters he gives praise almost unmixed ; as 
to the sons, he quotes the common estimate that they are “either 
saints or sinners.” This he examines in a most sensible way, 
leaving us with the impression, which indeed is with us through- 
out the book, that he knows what he is talking about. Or take 
the clever passage which tells us how an acute observer detected 
& parson in an unclerically habited stranger. He notices the 
“rather uncommon development of the maxillary muscles,”—this 
showed “a talker by profession.” Then “clearness of enuncia- 
tion,” not always a clerical characteristic, as our author is 
well aware; fluent but not “cautiously hesitant”; “easy of 
access to all and sundry.” In a more serious vein we 
have “The Parson’s Autocracy.” Here our author touches a 
real mischief. The old figment of the “freehold”—how can a 
tenure that is on the quamdiu se bene gesserit be a freehold ?—is at 
the bottom of it. In the town parish there are counteracting 
influences; in the country the real harm that it does is very 
serious indeed. Mr. Rees’s book consists of “Colloquies” 
and “ Profiles.” Both are excellent; but perhaps the method 
of the latter makes them the more pleasing of the two. No 
one, for instance, could see the “ profile” of “The Archdeacon 
of Ebbfleet” without wishing to know that quite admirable 
ecclesiastic. 








WHAT IS TRUTH? 

What is Truth? By J. Gregory Smith, M.A. (John Murray. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Gregory Smith has studied Aristotle to good pur- 
The “ vital principles” which it is his business to enforce 
are, as he reminds us, Aristotle, reinforced by Christianity, 
which has founded religion on morality, and put morality itself 
on a higher plan> than philosophy ever reached. The book in 
which he carries out his purpose is excellent, and full of closely 
reasoned argument, while it appeals to the spiritual emotions. 
One criticism we must make, fully appreciating, while making it, 
the difficulty of the subject. Our author defends, doubtless feels 
himself bound to defend, the Christian use of the imprecations in 
the Psalms. But can we say that these imprecations always 
“express detestation and abhorrence, not of any mortal foes, but 
of the spirits that tempt him from God”? How can we bring 
under this description such words as “ Let his children be father- 


"2 Or these: “Let them fall from one 


less and his wife a widow 
°9 


wickedness to another and not come into Thy righteousness’ 
This is a prayer for the spiritual ruin of some of God’s creatures, 
not of “evil spirits that tempt from God.” How can a Christian 


man utter it? Not all the glorious associations of the Psalter 


should reconcile him to it. 








BENARES, THE SACRED CITY. 

Benares, the Sacred City. By E. B. Havell. (Blackie and Son. 
12s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Havell, in treating his subject, emphasises 
the importance of the distinguishing epithet of Benares. His 
book is, in fact, a study of Indian religion, in its two great 
provinces, viewed both historically and from the standpoint of the 
present-day observer. When the city itself is described, it is as 
illustrating the religious beliefs and practices of the faith of 
which it is the metropolis. It will be understood, therefore, that 
this volume—the work of one who is not only well read in the 
literature of his subject, but possessed of a sympathetic spirit— 
is not by any means of the guide-book order. The picturesque 
character of the place, its people and its buildings, has justice 
done it, but we have besides an intelligent appreciation of its 
importance in the history of religion in general, and of Indian 
religion in particular. Mr. Havell has also a keen eye for the 
curious and significant details which one who studies Hindu life 
at first hand is sure to find. What a strange contrast, for 





instance, is here. Mr. Havell visits the Shivila Fort and finds a 
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monastery, the dwelling of some fifteen or twenty Hindu ascetics, 
followers of a sage whose supposed date precedes that of Pytha- 
goras by a century or so. One of these men claimed the age of 
one hundred and fifty years. He had seen eight rajas, and 
remembered Warren Hastings. He begged the intercession of his 
visitor in mitigating the severity of a municipal demand for 
water-rate! The value and attractiveness of the book are 
increased by a number of good photographic illustrations. 








THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION. 

The Childhood of Fiction. By J. A. Macculloch. (John Murray. 
12s.)—Mr. Macculloch has chosen a title for his book which 
scarcely describes its contents, or, indeed, harmonises with his 
own view of the subject which he treats. He expresses in his 
preface a fear lest he should be offending the many who love folk- 
tales for themselves because he has “ dared to show that some of 
the things which, in these old-world stories, form their fascination, 
have had their origin in sordid fact and reality.” If “fact” and 
“ fiction” are to be opposed, it is to the first rather than to the 
second that the folk-tales belong. In themselves they are full of 
extravagances which have nothing answering to them in the 
world that their readers or hearers know, but they represent real 
beliefs which go back to an immemorial antiquity. This is, how- 
ever, by the way. It must not be taken as depreciating Mr. 
Macculloch’s very valuable book. He has put together with a 
care and an industry which cannot be praised too highly a vast 
collection of facts, supplying at the same time the connecting- 
link of a common significance which the uninstructed reader 
sometimes finds it so hard to discover. His book will take high 
rank in the literature of the subject. 








CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. 

Cantabrigia Illustrata. By David Loggan. Edited, with Life 
of Loggan, &c., by J. W. Clark, M.A. (Macmillan and Bowes, 
Cambridge. £2 2s. net.)—David Loggan, born at Dantzic in the 
first half of the seventeenth century (probably of Scotch parents), 
came to England before 1653, and found good employment as an 
engraver. After a while he took up his residence near Oxford, 
where he lived on terms of friendship with Antony Wood, by 
whom he is frequently mentioned. In 1675 appeared his ‘‘ Oxonia 
Illustrata,” with forty views of Oxford and the Colleges (familiar 
to all who have read College histories). It was founded on the 
bird’s-eye view of the city by Agas,a work which Wood records 
he had sent him. He seems to have been at work on this for ten 
years. In 1676 Loggan was employed at Cambridge. And here 
in 1678 or the following year he set to work on Cantabrigia 
Illustrata. Mr. Wright infers this date from the fact that 
Loggan in his plate of St. Catharine’s College speaks of John 
Lightfoot as nuperrime magister,—he died in 1675. The hook was 
published in 1690. Loggan then settled in London, where he 
died three years later. Mr. Clark speaks very highly of Loggan's 
accuracy, which indeed can be tested by any one wherever change 
has nct swept away the old state of things. From what remains 
we may safely argue as to what has disappeared. The practical 
conclusion is that Loggan’s. witness is of great historical value. 
The volume, if we do not go beyond its intrinsic beauty, is quite 
admirable. 








CAN WE BELIEVE? 

Can We Believe? By the Rev. C. F. Garbett and the Rev. 
F. O. 'T. Hawkes. (Masters and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—* The task of the 
Apologist,” say the authors of this excellent little book, “ must be 
to restate and defend the historic Faith in the terms of modern 
thought.” Accordingly, to take examples, we have the doctrine 
of design restated. Paley’s old argument is untenable; but a 
cosmic teleology has occupied its place, and strengthened the 
position of belief. Then we have, in another province of apolo- 
getics, an excellent summary of the results of criticism as it has 
been applied to the Gospels. Here, again, the position has been 
strengthened. “An original Mark, very possibly written under 
Petrine influence, Matthew and Luke put together out of Mark 
and another document, possibly two documents, and John, not 
improbably Apostolic, though the Evangelist has often rendered 
freely the words of Christ, and restated His teaching in his own 
language,” is a theory of the Gospels which there is nothing in 
criticism to hinder us from accepting. 








THE SPIRIT OF ROME. 


The Spirit of Rome: Leaves from a Diary. By Vernon Lee 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a striking little book. It does 
not appeal to everybody, and by no means everybody will 


| 
appreciate or understand it. But there are those to whom the 


work of a poet and artist, both which names “ Vernon Lee” ma: 
claim, is always welcome, even if presented in an wenncdashinned 
way. And this cannot strictly be called a book at all, just as tho 
hints set down by a painter to guide himself cannot be called a 
picture. Yet to his admirers they are sometimes even more 
precious than his finished work. And though we are set thinking 
of what a beautiful book “Vernon Lee,” if she chose, could 
write on Rome, we are also aware that such a book might net 
breathe at first hand the very air of Rome, as these scattered 
notes, these impressions of the moment, do. “How I seem to 
feel what Rome is made of,” the writer says, and she helps us to 
feel it too. Some of us, perhaps, have felt it already, without the 
genius to make our vague consciousness speak in words that liy:. 
Besides the all-pervading atmosphere of the immortal « dust. 
heap,” there are exquisite vignettes to be found in these pages 
notably one of the beach at Palo, one of San Teodoro on a May 
morning, one of a drive round the Walls, one of Tusculum ing 
high wind; but as we go on turning the leaves choice becomes 
impossible, and there is only one thing to do,—to find a place for 
The Spirit of Rome on our shelf of treasures. 








AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE FIELDS oF 
FRANCE.” 

The Fields of France. By Madame Mary Duclanx, With 
20 Illustrations in Colour by W. B. Macdougall. (Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. net.)—This is a new and attractive edition of a 
very charming book, reviewed some time ago in the Spectator. 
Besides the coloured illustrations, so much the fashion at tho 
present time—some of which are very pretty and characteristic, 
others, as it sometimes happens with this kind of reproduction, a 
little staring and crude—there are various additions to the letter. 
press which can only be improvements, coming as they do from 
the author’s own hand. Thus the new edition does not appeal 
to the public through its illustrations alone. Madame Duclaux’s 
writing needs no fresh praise from us. All who care to know 
France as it really is, with an added knowledge of the past that 
has made the present, may be advised to read this delightful 
book. 








SOUTHAMPTON COURT LEET RECORD, 1578-1602. 

Southampton Court Leet Record, 1578-1602. Vol. I., Part 2. 
(H. M. Gilbert and Son, Southampton.)—This volume con- 
tains, as may be supposed, a large collection of items of varied 
interest. The most frequent entries concern the clearing away of 
refuse, repairs to roads, buildings, and ditches. The “cucking 
stool” is to be renewed; Frenchmen are not to be allowed to sell 
by retail ; complaint is made of the Rector for using wafer bread 
“contrary to statute”; idle persons are to be expelled; the 
porters are not to play at cards and dice; Widow Walker is to be 
examined by five or six “ honest matrons ” to see whether she has 
witch marks ; “ the cobblers, Gudgen excepted, use bad leather” ; 
“the vintners use small. measures”; “ John Elliot, a glover, is 
not to sell other things,’—what would the Southampton 
Magistrates have said to the Stores? But perhaps the gem of 
the collection is this,—we modernise the spelling. “There has 
been complaint made of a dog, between a mastiff and a mongrel, 
of Peter Quoyte, which has strong qualities by himself, which 
going loose abroad, doth many times offend tae neighbours, and 
will fetch out of their houses whole pieces of meat, as loins of 
mutton and veal and such like, and a pasty of venison, and a 
whole pound of candles ata time, and will not spoil it by the way, 
but carry it whole to his master’s house, which being a profitable 
dog for his master, yet because he is offensive to many, it is 
not sufferable; wherefore his master hath forfeit for every 
time 3s. 4d.” 








ENGLISH HISTORIANS. 

English Historians. With an Introduction by A. J. Grant. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.)—Professor Grant gives his readers a 
criticism of English histories, beginning with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. He touches lightly on all the earlier part of the 
subject, Capgrave being the only monastic chronicler of whom 
he speaks. He mentions Strype and Burnet, but begins his 
task proper with the eighteenth century. He describes in some 
detail the work of Bolingbroke, and then deals at greater length 
with Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. We canuot accept all his 
estimates and conclusions. “Sheer artistic beauty” is not a 
quality that we should attribute to the style of Carlyle; but the 
Introduction generally is an instructive bit of work. The second 
and third parts of the volume consist of quotations. First we 





have “Passages to illustrate the view taken by Historians at 
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different periods of the Objects and Methods of History.”. Here 
we begin with Bacon, and have, among others, extracts from 
Macaulay, Buckle, J. R. Seeley, and Lord Acton. It is inter- 
esting to read of Macaulay’s hope that “in a hundred years ”— 
he was writing in 1828—a certain “ breed of authors” will 
be extinct. These are the writers who give us to understand 
that when the party to which they are opposed had the control of 
affairs “all government was at an end; the social contract was 
annulled, and the hand of every man was against his neighbour, 
until the wisdom and virtue of the new Cabinet reduced order out 
of the chaos of anarchy.” The breed is not by any means extinct, 
but where it most flourishes we shall leave it to our readers to 
sy. The third part gives characteristic extracts from a number 
of historians. From Hume and 8S. R. Gardiner we have the 
Trial and Execution of Charles I.; from Gibbon, the Career and 
Character of Julian; from Macaulay, “ The Character of Halifax,” 
«The Trial of the Bishops,” “The National Debt” ; from Carlyle, 
“The Reign of ‘lerror” and the “ Fall of Robespierre.” We have 
no objection to the selection, except that the whole of the space 
allotted to Gibbon need not have been given to one topic. 








THE REAL TRIUMPH OF JAPAN. 

The Real Triumph of Japan. By Louis L. Seaman. (5. 
Appleton. 6s. net.)—The “real triumph” is the extraordinary, 
and absolutely unprecedented, victory over disease which was 
achieved by the Japanese authorities in the war with Russia. 
Dr. Seaman’s book is worth reading from end to end; but for our 
present purpose it will be sufficient to dwell on chap. 5, entitled 
“Figures and Comparisons.” These figures are startling indeed. 
In the war between the United States and Spain there were fourteen 
deaths from disease to one from bullets. But, as Dr. Seaman 
allows, there was but little fighting. A more significant parallel 
isthe South African War. Here the deaths from disease were 
seven times the deaths from wounds, while in the numbers 
invalided home the proportion was slightly larger (63,644 from 
disease to 8,221 from wounds). A third parallel is afforded 
by the Chino-Japanese War of 1894. Here the proportion of 
sick to wounded was eight to one. But in the Russian 
War the proportion was almost equal, 4999 to 501. Still 
more startling are the figures for the killed and _ those 
who died of disease. The proportions are absolutely reversed ; 
883 of the whole army were killed or died afterwards 
of wounds, while 2 per cent. only died of disease. Up to that 
time the best record was that of the Germans in the Franco- 
Prussian War. In this only half as many died of disease as 
perished from battle casualties. The total of killed was 43,892, a 
very high figure, too, but not surprising when we remember that 
the Japanese were always the attacking party. But there were 
only 876 deaths from disease. If the German slain had been as 
numerous, the deaths would have totalled nearly 22,000, about 
five-and-twenty times larger, and this was the best result hitherto 
achieved.. Dr. Seaman give further particulars, not less sur- 
prising, as to the various causes of death. And he tells us how 
these results were achieved. Doubtless the Japanese soldier is a 
more amenable person than “'Tommy Atkins”; but then he has 
learnt to be so. 








THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. 
Horace K. Mann. Vol. II. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 12s. 
net.\—“ The Popes during the Carolingian Empire” are the 
subject of this volume. They are nine in number, and reigned 
altogether sixty-three years, of which period exactly one-third was 
occupied by the Pontificate of the first, Leo III. As seventeen years 
were occupied with the reign of Gregory IV., the other seven Popes 
have the very small average of about three years anda half. Breves, 
if not infausti, were these Populi Romani amores. The first of the 
nine was the Pontiff who crowned Charlemagne. It was a relation 
that turned out very much to his advantage. The early years of 
his reign were troubled; indeed, in 799 he narrowly escaped 
assassination ; the later period was prosperous, one of the results 
being the munificence with which he adorned the Roman churches. 
On pp. 62-69 we have an interesting episode of the “ Filioque” 
controversy. Leo seems, while without any doubt as to the 
doctrine involved, to have disapproved of the addition. To show 
his love for the orthodox faith Leo caused two shields of silver to 
be cast. On these were inscribed the Creed, without the clause, in 
Greek and Latin. The Roman Church preserved the Creed as it 
had come down to her. To add to the clauses which are pro- 
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that has now been developed. Leo was elected on the day of his 
predecessor's burial. In after elections the nobles took a 
prominent, and even a leading, part. 








INDIA. 

India. By Mortimer Menpes and Flora Annie Steel. (A. and 
C. Black. 20s. net.)—Few people know the real India, its immo- 
bility, its tragedy and romance, better than does Mrs. Steel, and 
none but a vivid colourist could do justice to the pictorial 
aspect of Indian life. Yet gorgeous as are Mr. Menpes’s 
impressions—he simply revels in the yellow walls and the 
violet shadows of Jeypore—one sees India more through the 
insight and detail of Mrs. Steel. How vividly she brings before 
us the decayed Mohammedans, the goldsmiths and the gold- 
thread workers, the potter, and many other artisans whom 
hereditary aptitude has converted into so many masters of their 
craft! She takes up the cudgels for the women of India and for 
Indian morality generally, and here she has every right to be 
heard, though we think she is a little too fond of making com- 
parisons. Again, could any chapter be more fascinating and 
stirring than her account of the Rajputs and the story of the 
Great Moguls? Nor could those who have not seen an Indian 
bazaar wish for a better guide. But good wine needs no bush ; 
and readers will feel at once the sympathetic enthusiasm, 
and the even more striking sympathetic vision, which enable 
Mrs. Steel to reveal to us the Indian races as few other 
Western writers can. As for Mr. Menpes’s drawings, he is in 
his element in India. The kaleidoscope of colour afforded by the 
bazaar stalls gives him an opportunity for detail he makes the 
most of. 








PETRONII CENA TRIMALCHIONIS. 

Petronii Cena Trimalchionis. Edited and Translated by W. D. 
Lowe, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.,Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The Cena Trimalchionis constitutes the greater part of the sur- 
viving fragment of the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter. Itisa 
description of a dinner given by a purse-proud freedman, and is 
one of the strangest pictures of social life that the world possesses. 
After making considerable allowance for exaggeration, for the 
piling up in a quite impossible mass of incidents collected from 
many sources, enough remains to show how splendid was the 
luxury of the Rome of the Caesars, when it had lost political 
freedom, but before its wealth and power began to decline. No 
feast could have lasted as long as did Trimalchio’s dinner; no 
human stomachs could have performed such feats as are here 
recorded. In CXLIX., for instance, after the guests have eaten 
and drunk, one would think, to satiety, a wild boar being one 
of the dishes, a huge pig is brought up,—we have already 
seen it alive and heard that it was six years old. The 
host examines it, and ascertains that. it has never been 
cleaned; the cook is sent for, and gloomily owns that he 
has forgotten this part of his duty. He is stripped for a 
flogging ; the guests intercede for pardon, Encolpius, who tells 
the story, owning that he was for severity. The host smiles, and 
says to the man: “As you've got such a bad memory, gut the pig 
here before us all.” The cook has his garments restored to him, 
slashes the paunch with criss-cross cuts—and a pile of sausages 
and black-puddings tumbles out. But if much of the detail is 
comic, probably the picture, as a whole, is true. The Latin is quite 
unlike the literary language, so far, at least, as the dialogue re- 
ported is concerned ; the narrative is different, though here also 
there is plenty of slang. Olim oliorum for “very long ago,” if 
the reading is genuine, would be an example of colloquial Latin. 
So we might say “‘a month of Sundays.” Panem habet is new for 
“there is money in it.” In alio peduclum vides; in te ricinum non 
vides is an inelegant parallel to a well-known saying. Bacciballum 
is used for a “ plump little person,”—possibly basioballum may be 
the right reading. Generally the Latin is distinctly difficult, and 
those whose reading has not gone outside the usual lines will feel 
obliged to Mr. Lowe for the vigorous and idiomatic translation 
which he has supplied. 








TWO LOCAL HISTORIES. 

Brownsea Island. By Charles Van Raalte. (A. L. Humphreys, 
12s. net.)—Brownsea Island—there are many variants of the 
spelling of Brownsea—lies at the entrance to Poole Harbour, a 
position which in old days gave it importance for purposes of 
defence. It came in pre-Conquest days into the possession of 
Cerne Abbey ; whether this tenure was continuous it is difficult 
tosay. Mr. Van Raalte thinks that Robert, Earl of Morton, had 





tected by anathemas is, indeed, unjustifiable. It is noticeable 
how Pontifical elections differed in those days from the custom 





it after the Conquest. Anyhow, John Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
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obtained it when the Abbey was dissolved. It changed owners 
during the next three centuries and a half very frequently. Sir 
Christopher Hatton and Sir Robert Clayton, one of the most 
splendid of Lord Mayors, owned it. Once only does it seem to 
have passed by inheritance, when Charles Sturt succeeded his 
father, Humphrey Sturt, in the ownership. It was sold by 
Charles Sturt’s son to Sir Charles Chad; Sir Charles sold it to 
Sir Augustus Foster. After his death it was bought by Colonel 
W. P. Waugh. The price paid was £13,000. This was in 
1852,—ninety years before it had fetched £650. But it was 
now supposed to contain porcelain clay and other valuable 
minerals. Colonel Waugh’s speculation was disastrous, bringing 
him to bankruptcy. The next price brought by the property was 
£30,000. All this time the potteries were kept up, but they 
never paid, and the place is now what Nature seems to have 
meant it for, a delight to the eyes. How it excels in this 
character may be seen from the beautiful drawings, in colour, 
with which Mrs. Van Raalte has adorned the volume. Another 
local history is The Manor and Parish Church of Hampstead, by 
J. Kennedy (S. Mayle, Hampstead, 4s. net). Hampstead was a 
possession of the Abbey of Westminster from 986 to 1539 A.D. 
Of the manor we know a good deal, though the records are not 
continuous. Of the church we know next to nothing, the names 
of a rector and two curates, but no particulars about any one of 
them. It affords, however, an interesting problem; for it seems 
to have been a parish church, and afterwards a chapelry of 


Hendon. The chapelry condition lasted for sixteen years only, | 


and Mr. Kennedy supposes it to have been brought about by 
the monks of Westminster for pecuniary reasons. We cannot 
undertake to affirm or deny Mr. Kennedy’s contention; but 
he is certainly right when he accepts Mr. Capes’s conclusion 
that the monks, by appropriating rectorial tithes, did much harm 
to the parochial clergy. The greater part of the volume is 
devoted to an account of the Hampstead vicars since the Refor- 
mation. There is nothing remarkable about it, but it helps us to 
get a clear idea of ecclesiastical affairs in the three centuries that 
followed the Reformation. The trustees of the church, who are 
responsible for the volume, deserve thanks for their enterprise, 
as does Mr. Kennedy for the care and industry with which he has 
studied his subject. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILL CREATE A TREMENDOUS SENSATION. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. (Nearly ready. 

Mr. Jonn Lone does not feel called upon to express an opinion in regard 
to the authenticity of the ‘‘ Confessions,” but there can be no doubt that they 
present a startling picture, limned with consummate knowledge of Court life 
and manners and morals, and of Royal personages in their weaknesses, their 

follies—aud worse. The Princess's life story,as depicted in the ‘* Confessions,” 

is is tragic and pitiful; and the book cannot fail to create a tremendous sensation. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that he has 
commenced the publication of the following important New Norels : 
TRAITOR AND TRUE ... ... JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
THE GIRL AND THE MAN ..... sits ... Curtis YORKE. 
UNDER ONE FLAG nde ... RICHARD MARSH, 
THE CATTLE BARON’S DAUGHTER HARoLp BINDLOSS. 
PHBE OF THE WHITE FARM . MAY CroMMELIN. 
THE BRANGWYN MYSTERY DAvip CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
THE PORTALS OF LOVE om Mrs. VIOLET TWEEDALE, 
THE HEART OF HELEN sa ee: .. L. T. MEADE, 
THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST... Si WALTER Woop. 
AN INDEPENDENT MAIDEN ... ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE ALLURING FLAME se ise ... J. E. Muppock, 
THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS 7 . Saran TYTLER. 
THE INGENIOUS CAPTAIN COBBS... G. W. APPLETON. 
THE GREENSTONE pe AN St. AUBYN, 
THE MYSTERY OF MAGDALEN Mrs, CouLson KeRNAHAN, 
THE LITTLE GATE OF TEARS AusTIN CLARE, 
A PERSIAN ROSELEAF Licut.-Col. ANDREW HAGGARD. 
THE UNGUARDED TAPER HELEN Protuero LEwIs, 
THE BLACK PATCH ‘ Fergus Hume, 
SAVILE GILCHRIST, MD. M. NIGHTINGALE. 
MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS mae ..Husert WALES. 
FROM THE HAND OF THE HUNTER .. L. T. MEADE. 
LOVE AND THE KING . Lucas CLEEVE. 
STORIES OF STRANGE WOMEN .J.Y, F. Cooke 
LEONE. Mrs. ALrrep DovGias-HAMILTON (the late). Edited 
by her Daughter, Lady DUNBAR OF MOCHRUM. 

é BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 
WILHELMINA IN LONDON. By Barry Paty, Author 


of * £liza,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 
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238 pages. 
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A STRAIGHT GOER. [Read | cover in colours. 
° SIXPE NNY EDITION JU ST PUBL ISHED. | A BIT OF A ROGUE. [ Ready. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES, by 8. BarinG-Gou.p. 


With Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations on Art Paper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. [In preparation, Prospectus post-/ree. 
*,* This work is uniform in scope and size with the author's well-known 
books on Devon, Cornwall, Dartmoor, Brittany, the Riviera, &c. 


MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mrs. Mary 
E. Huppy. Demy 8vo, with 4 magnificent Photogravure Plates, 12s, net. 
Seconp Epition, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS. Prospectus post-free. 


LOVE KNOWS AND WAITS; and other Poems. By 
Haneret L. CHiipe- ae tg Author of *“‘Her Own Enemy,” &c. 
_Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, net 


“Will outbid all rivals.’ *_ Bookman. 
“Certainly wonderful,” —ATHENauM. 


JOHN LONG’S CARLTON CLASSICS. 

Prices : Decorative Cover, 3d. net; Artistic Cloth, gilt, 6d. net; Leather, 
gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 1s. net; double vols., double price. 
Size 6 op. by 4in. by div. Length from 160 to 320 pages. Each Volume 
contains a Biographical Introduction by the Editor, Mr. Hanyarorp 
Bennett. The first eizhteen volumes are :— 
. THE FOUR GEORGE : .. W.M. THackerar 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE Loxp Byron 
3. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING SHAKESPEARE 
. WARREN HASTINGS ; Lorp MacavuLar 
». THE LIFE OF NELSON (d& ouble Vol.) Roserr SovrHer 

TALES (Selected) .. : EpGak ALLAN Por 
. CHRISTABEL, and other Poems... . &.T. CoLermpes: 

A SENT:IMENTAL JOURNEY LAURENCE STEENE 
. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. and other Poems Dante Gaprits Rossetti 
10. ON HEROES & HERO GREP (double ¥ Jol) Tuomas CarLyLe 
11. SONNETS AND roa SHAKESPEARE 

2. RASSELAS _... . Samvue. Jounson 

lew Volumes. 


13. SONNETS AND POEMS” ae 
14. ESSAYS (Selected)... we 
15. HIS BOOK 
16. THE DUNCIAD. and. other Poems 
17. ee HUMOURIS THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTORY W. M. TuHackeray 
18. THE JUMPING FROG, and other Sketches Maxrk Twain 
Other Volumes to follow. 

*,* Mr. John Long’s General Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent post-free 

to any address, 


London : JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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THE FIELD 
OF GLORY 


By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ.’ Crown 8vo, 63 


A Wonderful Historical Romance of th 
dealing with the Struggles of the Poles for 'Freedons Century, 


¥ @ New Novel 





= By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Ye may know Cornishmen.” 


CORNISH SAINTS & SINNERS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS, Author of “Th “ i 
\y _o— EN Hitt. Crown 8vo ae Drawings 
“Mr. Harris and Mr. Raven- Hill between them turn out 
book.. Every one who reads it will want to go to Cornwall, cad ates 
who goes to Corneal would be wise to read it.”—Punch, _— 
“Since Mr, Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘Three Men in a 
nothing more genuinely humorous of its kind.”— World. sunk” Gene Canton 


THE UNDYING PAST 


A Novel. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. T 
Bee pe Crown 8vo, 6s. mais ty BEATERS 
“A powerful story, containing many strong and vivid sc 
marked by thoug and imaginatiou.”—Mor ning Post, neuen ered 


THE YOUNG O’BRIENS 


A Novel by the Author of “ Elizabeth's Children” and “ Helen Alliston, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Most excellent entertainment.” —Tridune. 


THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 


A Novel. By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “‘ The Winding Road.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**In every sense and on all sides of it this is a richand rare producti 
the high and difficult art of fiction; without pretension, cuyuisincly olepie 
sincere, human, and refined.”— World. ' 


THE HOUSE BY THE BRIDGE 


A Novel. By M. G. EASTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


A Novel. By MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION — 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘The House of Mirth.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Now Edition, Edition, 




















THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. Crown Svo, 6s. [ Fourth Edition. 


By L. F. AUSTIN. Edited, with a Prefatory Note, by CLARENCE ROOK. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“To Mr. C larene e Rook....... sincere thanks for a memorial volume ideal in 
its. eh: aracter.’ —Mr. TreHe HoPKINs, in Daily Chronicle. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


By E. A. BAUGHAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 


Ry WALTER FREWEN LORD. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Lord’s studies of twelve novelists..... are fresh, lively, provocative, 
pugnacious, caustic, vigorous. "—Mr, JAMES DovGas, in Star. 


THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF SELBORNE 


And other Papers. By the Rev. CANON VAUGHAN. Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 














MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN 


Reing a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest and Occupation of the 
Peninsula, with a Particnlar Account of the Mohammedan Architecture 
and Decoration in the Cities of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. By A 
F. CALVERT, Author of “The Alhambra,” “ Life of Cervantes.” &c. 
With 84 Coloured Plates, 200 Black and White Illustrations, and 200 
Diagrams, crown 4to, 42s. net. 

“This is one of the books to which a simply literary review cannot pretend 

to do justice......We would gladly give a more effective description of its many 

beauties.” — Spec tator. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHI- — 
TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Member of the Society of Arts, London, and Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With €0 Illustrations Reproduced from Photo- 
graphs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Finely admirably illustrate: 
its subject is so well and ijustructively handled.’ 


BOMBAY DUCKS 


An Account of some of the Everyday Birds and Beasts found in a 
Naturalists El Dorado. By DOUGLAS DEWAR, B.A., F.Z.S., LC.S. 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs by Captain 
Farrer, 1.M.8. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
‘Bombay Ducks” is a time-honoured expression in India, and Mr. Dewar 
thinks that as the animals dealt with in his volume are all to be found on the 
“Bombay side,” they have an equal right with pieces of dried fish to be 
called “ Bombay Ducks.” These sketches, dealing with common birds avd 
beasts of Lodian daily life, are written with considerable humour aud insight, 
for Mr. Dewar kuows his ‘subject well. A special feature is the illustrations, 
some forty pages in all, reproduced from a series of remarkable photographs 
taken from life. Those who have tried to photograph hving birds will be 
able fully to fo appreciate Captain | Fayrer’ s work, 
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Literary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-— >. —— 
ING HAAKON was crowned in Trondhjem Cathedral 
on Friday week,—the anniversary of his betrothal and of 
his marriage to Queen Maud. The ceremony, attended by the 
Prince of Wales and other representatives of foreign Powers, 
appears to have been most impressive in its simplicity. It 
has not escaped notice that the representatives of the State 
who assisted in the ritual were not nobles, but the Prime 
Minister of Norway—who actually took part with the Bishop 
of Trondhjem in the crowning—and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. The evidences of national goodwill towards the new 
Sovereign and his Consort have been unanimous and unmis- 
takable. Not merely by the choice of Monarchy, but also of 
her first Monarch, it would seem as though Norway had taken 
the wisest course to make secure the peaceful revolution of 
last year. 
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Russian politics are still in their old position of checkmate. 
Prince Urusoff declares that the first thing to be done is to 
get rid of the police element in the Czar’s Councils, and 
calls for the dismissal of General Trepoff. Meanwhile 
there is no sign that the present Ministry are to go and a 
Ministry with the confidence of the Duma to be appointed. 
But for the principles involved, it seems likely that the 
Ministerial agrarian proposals would find a general accept- 
ance as at least a busis for a constructive policy; but while 
the principle of Parliamentary responsibility remains un- 
settled progress is impossible. The first thing to bring the 
Government to reason will probably be financial difficulties. The 
financiers of Europe have chosen to insist upon the Duma as 
a guarantee of Russian solidity. When it is rumoured that 
M. Mouromtseff has been summoned to Peterhof stocks go 
up, and when the Trepoff party is reported in the ascendant 
the market falls. No further foreign loan, it is almost 
certain, will be negotiated until the Constitutional authority 
of the Duma is made clear; and as the Government have many 
bills for famine relief to meet, and other heavy outlays in the 
near future, the pinch of poverty may teach them reason. 








The Times of Thursday, quoting from the ex-Russ, gives an 
account of the recent mutiny of the Guards at Peterhof. 
Four hundred men of the Ist Battalion of the Preobra- 
zhensky Regiment refused to disperse, and on being asked to 








formulate their grievances, presented a list of nineteen. These 
were partly political, such as an amnesty for imprisoned 
comrades, permission to read the newspapers, and the 
abolition of punishment for political opinions; and partly 
concerned with the comfort of the men. Finally, they 
endorsed the Duma’s proposals for agrarian reform, which 
shows the keen political interest that is growing up m the 
Army on other than Army questions. The men dispersed 
peaceably, and there were no signs of disorder; but the move- 
ment seems to be spreading, and a similar incident has taken 
place in the Semenofsky Regiment. The Government are 
dealing with the matter in their usual way. All gatherings 
among Guards regiments bave been forbidden, and regiments 
which are supposed to be better affected are sent to act as 
ballast. 


Last Saturday’s Times contained a full report of the 
remarkable speech made by Prince Urusoff at the sitting of 
the Duma on Thursday week. This cautious and sober 
member of the Right-Centre has sprung at once into the 
front rank as a leader and interpreter of the Russian people. 
By laying bare the sinister forces at work underground he 
has robbed them of much of their capacity for future mischief. 
He described the ground-baiting of localities in preparation 
for a massacre, the visits of mysterious emissaries, the 
mobilisation of the riff-raff, the neutralisation of the police, and 
then the outbreak. The engineering of a pogrom had become a 
fine art, and a powerful league existed for its encouragement, 
under the auspices of a reactionary Moscow newspaper. Who 
prdtected this band of scoundrels and their experiments in 
“national vivisection” ? No reform was possible until this 
mystery was cleared up, for to secure a peaceful revolution 
there must be a union of Crown and Parliament. “They 
were confronted with a great and terrible danger, and that 
danger would not disappear until men imbued with the 
traditions of the police office were excluded from the conduct 
of the affairs of State.” 


On Friday week M. Delcassé reappeared in political life. 
The occasion was a Republican bene ynet given by his con- 
stituents at Foix to celebrate his re-election. The main point 
of his speech was the importance of alliances to national 
welfare. It was well to have a sound domestic policy, but, as 
Europe stood to-day, no single people was powerful enough to 
carry out its own policy in isolation. “The influence of a 
country in an alliance is proportionate to what it brings.” 
France had many assets to bring into the partnership, and her 
friendship was worth having. The alliances made during the 
past few years bad been a vindication of the policy he had 
always preached. It was the business of France jealously to 
fortify these friendships, but also to maintain her national 
well-being and domestic strength, without which she was of 
no value to any one as an ally. M. Deleassé concluded 
eloquently with a tribute to the great future of his country. 
“Let us proclaim that the field remains open to the hopes of 
France and that we do not consider her destiny to be already 
fulfilled.” 


A tragic echo of the revolution in the Caucasus is heard in 
the appeal of the Georgian women “to the women of free 
countries”’ published in last Saturday’s Times. It will be 
remembered that the outbreak at Tiflis last December led to 
the recall of the Viceroy, Count Vorontsoff-Dashkoff, on the 
ground of weakness, and the despatch of General Alikhanoff 
to reduce the Georgians to subjection. This task was accom- 
plished in a few weeks, but at what cost to the prestige of the 
Russian Government may be gathered from the appeal of the 
Georgian women. According to their statement, four towns 
and two hundred villages have been destroyed and burned by 
Cossacks; those of the inhabitants who did not escape to the 
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hills were ill-treated, imprisoned, and shot, while women and 
girls of eleven or twelve years were subjected to wholesale 
outrage. “All these wrongs and woes,” continues the appeal, 
“have been inflicted merely because these women joined with 
their husbands and brothers in welcoming with enthusiasm a 
new era of peace and liberty.” The issuers of the appeal 
state that they are ready to give convincing proofs of 
their uccusations before an independent Commission of 
Inquiry. In any case, it is to be hoped that the Duma, which 
did such good service by its investigations into the Bialystok 
massacres, will take steps to inquire into the accuracy of 
these terrible charges. 





The four Egyptian natives who were condemned to death 
for the murder of Captain Bull and the attack on the other 
British officers were hanged on Thursday, and six others con- 
victed of complicity in the crime were flogged and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment. The condemned men were tried 
with scrupulous fairness by a competent and impartial 
tribunal composed of Egyptians as well as Englishmen, and 
we cannot doubt that they thoroughly deserved their punish- 
ment. The outrage was of a most brutal description, and was 
unprovoked by any act of violence on the part of the British 
officers. Indeed, we hold that the officers would have been 
perfectly justified in using their guns in self-defence against 
the cowardly mob who assailed them. Instead, and in order 
to prevent bloodshed, they gave up their weapons to their 
assailants, whose only response was to maltreat them with 
every circumstance of brutality, which included even robbing 
the body of the murdered man. Had the murder been the 
result of a sharp and sudden altercation ending in the dis- 
charge of a rifle, there might have been some excuse. But we 
must remember that, having obtained their guns from the 
officers, the mob dragged them from their carriages and killed 
one and injured two others. The officers had every reason 
to believe that they had been invited to shoot pigeons, such 
invitations being commonly given by villagers in Egypt. 


In these circumstances, it is difficult to comment with 
patience on the questions addressed by Mr. Dillon, Mr. Paul, 
and Mr. Byles to Sir Edward Grey on Thursday evening. 
None can be more anxious than ourselves that the strictest 
justice shall be maintained wherever Britain is the paramount 
Power; but, as Sir Edward Grey’s answer showed, the most 
scrupulous care was taken in the present case to prevent 
injustice. The Court, Sir Edward Grey stated, expressed its 
opinion that the British officers had bebaved with extreme 
forbearance and self-restraint. Two of the Judges who had 
English legal experience stated that in their opinion not 
four but six of the natives would have been convicted of 
murder by a British jury. We agree with Sir Edward Grey 
that sentences involving flogging require to be watched with 
special care, for we are inclined to doubt its efficacy as a 
punishment. The curious inverted humanitarianism latent in 
Mr. Byles’s question is worth notice. He appeared to desire 
that the men’s lives should be “saved,” “inasmuch as the 
fracas did not include murder in the sense in which we in 
England understood it.” This would seem to imply that 
there bad been a free fight in which both sides were to blame, 
whereas the British officers, to their great credit no doubt, 
though we personally cannot help regretting the fact, did 
not resist. Our neo-humanitarians seem to take up the 
position that the survivor, when murder has been done, must 
necessarily be in the right and an object of compassion. This 
is indeed “pitying the plumage and forgetting the dying 
bird.” 

The unrest of which we have seen signs lately among all 
Mobammedan peoples in the northern half of Africa has 
produced a rising of rebels in Kordofan. The post of Taloudi 
was besieged by a force of Arab slave-traders, who received 
little or no support from the neighbouring Baggara clans. 
O'Connell Bey, Governor of Kordofan, left El Obeid with a 
camel corps of three hundred and fifty men and two hundred 
Soudanese infantry, and after a march of two hundred and 
fifty miles in a difficult country, raised the siege of Taloudi on 
June 14th, and, pursuing the rebels to a mountain stronghold, 
inflicted on them a severe defeat, killing three hundred and 
fifty and taking a hundred prisoners. The whole affair seems 
to bave been brilliantly managed, and that such an achievement 


. in é era. 
a country is a high tribute to the efficiency of our Soudan 
force. It is only twenty-three years ago that Hicks Pasha 
and his army perished in the same district. 


The Education Bill has been under discussion in the House 
of Commons during the whole week. On Monday the struggle 
over Clause IV. began in the form of a debate on Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil’s amendment making Clause IV. mandatory, Mr 
Birrell, while declining to accept the amendment, stated the 
general effect of the amendments of which he had himself 
given notice. Their object was to prevent the improper 
refusal of facilities by giving a right of appeal to the Board 
of Education. He believed that the appeals would be very 
few, but when there was a dispute, the Board, after inquiry 
would make an order as to the terms on which the schools 
should be transferred, including the condition as to extended 
facilities. There would, however, be an alternative. If in 
special circumstances it should appear expedient, the Depart. 
ment might allow a Voluntary school to exist as a State. 
aided school receiving the Parliamentary grant, but not rate. 
aid. In other words, Mr. Birrell adopts the safety-valve of 
“contracting out,” at any rate in exceptional cases. If the 
unlikely should happen, and a locul authority were to refuse 
to take over a school after the Board of Education had 
directed that a transfer should take place, it should be com. 
pelled by the machinery of mandamus. No rent should be 
payable for schools having extended facilities. On Tuesday, 
after speeches from Mr. Birrell, Mr. Redmond, the Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Balfour, the division was taken on Mr, 
Evelyn Cecil’s amendment, with the result that the Govern. 
ment majority fell to 103 (340 to 237). 


On Wednesday an animated but somewhat confused diseus- 
sion took place over amendments moved by Mr. Birrell. Mr. 
Balfour insisted that the Referendum to the parents should 
be clear and unambiguous. Mr. Birrell, who promised to 
issue regulations as soon as possible, stated that the intention 
was to give a parent as many votes as he had children, for it 
was the number of the children in the school for whom 
denominational instruction was desired that was to determine 
the character of the teaching. In reply to Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mr. Birrell declared that parents who did not vote for the 
extended facilities must be taken not to desire them. That 
appears to us a very unfortunate decision considering the 
difficulty of getting working men to vote on any question, 
To make the four-fifths apply to the persons voting would be 
a much fairer arrangement. Mr. Asquith, who followed, 
urged that the local inquiry would put matters right, and that 
by its means “ hard cases” could be dealt with and grievances 
redressed. Mr. Birrell also pointed out that evidence might 
be given at the inquiry to show that parents who had not 
voted, nevertheless really desired special religious instruction 
for their children, and that absence on business or ill-health 
had prevented them from voting. 


Later, Mr. Birrell, defending the four-fifths clause, denied 
that it had been drawn with a view of benefiting one 
denomination more than another. Mr. Chamberlain followed 
with one of those sub-secularist speeches which, strangely 
enough, always seem to draw applause from the Opposi- 
tion. In the end, however, the Government plan was carried 
by 170 (312 to 142). An amendment to which we have alluded 
in our leading article, proposed by Lord Robert Cecil, which 
would allow Clause IV. to operate in single-school areas, 
was also rejected by a majority of 170. When the bour 
for applying the Closure arrived, several of the amendments 
standing in the name of Mr. Birrell were passed without 
debate, and the clause was finally added to the Bill. The 
fifth clause was also adopted without debate. 


We cannot say that we like the plan of voting important 
clauses without debate, but we are bound to admit that the 
Opposition, or, rather, the House as a whole, is to blame for this 
quite as much as the Ministry. Noone will, we think, deny that 
plenty of Parliamentary time has been allotted to the Bill if 
all the hours given to discussion are reckoned up. If there 
has been inadequate discussion on certain points, this inade- 
quacy has been due to the fact that there was a waste of 
Parliamentary time at previous stages. The House never 





could bave been accomplished in so short a time and im such 


acems able to husband its resources in the matter of debute. 
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It will devote many hours to personal and petty points, and 
then appear surprised and indignant that no time is left for 
essential changes. So a spendthrift wastes his money on 
trifles, and then finds he has nothing left wherewith to pay his 
rent. The sense of unreality in the debates caused by the 
Closure has been increased by the feeling that the Govern- 
ment are keeping their real concessions for the struggle with 
the Lords, and that we do not as yet know on what points 
the Cabinet mean to be adamant and where they will yield. 
As we have said elsewhere, we shall be surprised if in the end 
the Spectator’s five points do not appear in the Act. 


On Monday the Secretary of State for War opened the new 
electrical laboratory at Teddington,—a department of the 
National Physical Laboratory. Mr. Haldane’s speech was a 
sermon on his favourite text,—the necessity of Geist in our 
national life. Germany gained her prosperity through science: 
we did not think about science until our prosperity had been 
attained. And yet science was the most potent of all instru- 
ments in the struggle for success. Once scholarship was a 
bond of brotherhood between men of different nationalities, 
but now scienve was becoming the great common heritage. 
The work of the scientist was not imperishable, like the work 
of the artist, but was superseded and rethought by succeeding 
generations. Therein it resembled statesmanship, though it 
worked on broader and more permanent foundations. He did 
not ask that Plato’s dream should be insisted upon and 
philosophers made rulers, but he asked that no severance 
should be made between thought and action. Statesmanship 
was one half the management of men, and the other was 
taking thought for the morrow; and if the first was an art, 
the second demanded the scientific temper. 








The Morning Post of Wednesday contained an article by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson on “The Volunteer System,” which 
we welcome as a masterly statement of the views that we 
have long been urging. His main point is that the nation 
can be trained to arms by two lessons a week, together with 
a certain number of Saturday afternoons and an annual 
fortnight in camp for mancuvres. What is wanted is that 
this limited training should be of the best quality, and for 
tlfis everything depends on the officers. The best professional 
officers in the Regular Army should be told off as Brigadiers 
to instruct the Volunteer officers, and the cost be born@ by the 
War Office. Mr. Wilkinson has an interesting argument to 
explain the greater rate at which the Volunteer can attain 
eficiency as contrasted with the average Regular. It is 
because the one is a unit in a mechanical profession, while 
the other is making a hobby of his work, for which he gets no 
pay, and which he performs in his scanty leisure. “His mind 
runs on Volunteering all the year round, and every bit of his 
practical experience is fertilised by reflection and by un- 
conscious cerebration.” The same thing is to be noticed in 
the case of the men in the Spectator Experimental Company, 
who, though not Volunteers, have something of the same 
mental attitude. Their hearts being in their work, their 
training advances even out of working hours. 


On Friday week, at the annual meeting of the General 
Committee of the Committee for Church Defence and 
Church Instruction, Mr. Balfour moved a _ resolution 
condemning the Education Bill, and charged the Govern- 
ment with having mixed up with the question of 
education the desire to injure the Fstablished Church. Mr. 
Balfour did not deny that the “protoplasmic Christianity” 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause was of use. He personally 
would far rather have that than nothing; but he held it to 
be “narrow-minded and cruel intolerance” to deny that a 
child should realise from the first moment when he began to 
absorb religious truths that he was a member, not merely of 
the universal Church, but of an individual Church. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Balfour declared that, so far from realising tbe 
hopes of those who expected that it would injure the Church 
and discourage her supporters, the Bill, more than anything 
in his recollection, bad roused and united every section of 
the Church of England. 


A severe earthquake shock, happily unattended by loss of 
life, was felt on Wednesday morning throughout South 
Wales. In Swansea, where the shock was most violent, 
hundreds of chimneys collapsed, aud the panic was so 





general that the schools were closed for the day, and 
work was suspended at many of the collieries throughout 
Glamorganshire. The area affected extended from Flintshire 
to Plymouth, and from Pembrokeshire to Bath, the length of 
the tremors lasting from two to ten seconds. Curiously 
®nough, no record of the earthquake was given by Professor 
Milne’s seismographic instruments in the Isle of Wight; but 
the district in which it occurred is well known to experts as 
being a veritable network of “ faults.” 


Mr. Chamberlain was the chief speaker at a meeting held 
on Wednesday in support of the National Association for the 
Establishment of Sanatoria for Workers Suffering from 
Tuberculosis. In a brief but excellent speech Mr. Chamberlain 
said that a great millionaire had once asked his advice as 
to the disposal of his wealth, but did not take it. Never- 
theless, he was so far from being discouraged by this 
experience as to say that if any others should come to 
him with a similar request, he would urge upon them that 
there was no possible means of more effectually benefiting 
humanity at large or giving greater satisfaction to them- 
selves than to endow further great schemes of medical research. 
The scheme in question, we may note, has grown out of the 
joint action of the Friendly Societies, which, while unable 
to provide the necessary funds for building—for which they 
are now appealing to the public—are guaranteeing the cost 
of maintenance. A special feature of the seheme is the 
active part taken by the Post Office, no fewer than thirty. 
two thousand postal officials having signified their intention 
of contributing. 


The list of the King’s birthday honours which was published on 
Friday contains some interesting items. Lord Cromer becomes 
a member of the Order of Merit, a distinction which the whole 
Empire will agree to be well bes towed. There are six new Peers, 
The first is Mr. Leona rd Courtney, who will undoubtedly bring 
to the Upper House a valuable store of political knowledge 
and a clear and incisive intellect. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, a Liberal 
administrator of experience, will also add to the strength of 
the Lords. Mr. Pirrie, the great Belfast shipbuilder, Sir 
J. Jenkins, chairman of the Swansea Metal Exchange (both 
Unionist Free-traders), Mr. Armitstead, and Mr. Wentworth 
Beaumont are the other Peers. The new Privy Councillors, 
who number six, are Sir J. T. Brunner, Sir James Kitson, 
Sir Francis Mowatt, Sir Charles Clementi Sufith, Dr. Far- 
quharson, and Mr. George Palmer. All Free-traders will 
be glad to see the inclusion of Sir Francis Mowatt’s name 
The new Baronets, who number fifteen, include Sir 
Walter Lawrence, the able Indian administrator who lately 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to India, Mr. Albert 
Spicer, Mr. Felix Schuster, and Mr. Edgar Speyer. There 
are thirty new Knights, among them being Mf. Carruthers 
Gould, “F. C. G.,” whose political cartoons in the Westminster 
Gazette instruct and amuse the political world. This honour 
is thoroughly deserved, for Mr. Gould’s rapier bas always 
made clean wounds. In many cases, indeed, we believe that 
the victims of his pictorial satire have been as much amused 
as the general public. Among the new Knights who have 
done excellent public service we note Major-General Moody 
and Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh. Lord Brassey, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and Sir Edward Hamilton become Knights 
Grand Cross of the Bath; while Sir Maurice de Bunsen and Mr. 
Cecil Spring-Rice are made K.C.M.G. Mr. Spring-Rice, who 
is one of the most able of our younger diplowmatists, is about 
to take up his appointment as Minister to Persia. 





We publish to-day a third letter on the education con- 
troversy signed “ Finem Respice.” As these striking appeals 
to Englishmen to remember that the cause of the religion of 
love can never be served by the propagation of hatred and 
uncharitableness have attracted, and rightly attracted, a great 
deal of attention among thoughtful people, we think it right 
to state that we have no knowledye as to their authorship. 
The first letter reached us through a channel which guaranteed 
its authenticity and bona-fides. That is all we know. The 
very remarkable character of the communications addressed 
to us by “Finem Respice” has alone induced us to break 
our rule against publishing letters not accompanied by the 
writer's name and address. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMANY, BRITAIN, AND FRANCE. 


HOSE who had hoped that the visit of the German 
editors might lead to a better understanding of 
British policy and of British international relations on 
the part of Germany cannot but have felt a sense of 
keen disappointment, nay, of indignation, at reading the 
extract from the Cologne Gazette published in Tuesday’s 
Times. The report by that paper of the dinner to the 
German editors in the Whitehall Rooms concludes as 
follows :—‘“ Even those observers who have hitherto been 
somewhat sceptical departed with the conviction that this 
po personal intercourse is beginning to exercise a very 
seneficial effect calculated to compose many differences. 
If any one is still doubtful he can find confirmation in the 
uneasiness of our French neighbours which is already be- 
ginning to be noticed here.” In other words, the Cologne 
Gazette openly hints that the beneficial result expected to 
be reached by the visit of the editors is the estrange- 
ment of Britain from France, and the break up of that 
entente cordiale which last summer preserved the peace of 
the world, and saved our French neighbours from an 
attack which would have been an outrage on civilisation. 
This method of treating the visit, we must regretfully 
admit, goes far to justify those who protested against 
a public reception of the editors, lest the fact of that 
reception should be disingenuously used in Germany 
to weaken the entente between us and France. We our- 
selves resolved to pay no attention to such protests, 
thinking them at the time farfetched and unreason- 
able. We considered it impossible that the hospitality 
naturally extended to any visitors from any part of the 
Continent who occupied a public position could be made 
the excuse for mischief-making of the kind we have just 
described. If, to speak plainly, the editor of this journal 
had entertained the slightest notion that the welcome 
afforded to the German editors would have been treated 
by a leading German newspaper as it appears to have been 
treated by the Cologhe Gazette, he would never have con- 
sented to join in any such function. Much as we admire 
the German people, and auxious as we were that a 
kindly hospitality should be shown to a distinguished 
body of German publicists, we value the friendship and 
good esteem Of France far too highly to risk the possibility 
of any such construction being placed on that hospitality 
as is placed on it in the ill-conditioned and utterly mis- 
leading statement of the Cologne Gazette. 


We are certain, indeed, that we speak not only for our- 
selves, but for the great majority of those who entertained 
the German, editors during their visit, and also for the 
nation as a whole, when we say that the cordial reception 
given to the editors would never have been given had 
it been thought possible that the nation’s hospitality 
could be twisted into an attack upon France. If there 
is one matter at the present moment upon which it may 
be confidently said that Britain as a whole is agreed, it is 
the entente with France. Our determination to stand by 
France at all costs and at all risks to ourselves should 
France ever again be threatened as she was last 
summer is founded on the rock. The action which our 
Government took at that time was universally endorsed. 
We will go further, and we will say that any Government 
that had failed to give the assurances to France which 
it is now an open secret were then given would have at once 
lost the confidence of the British people. The nation's 
resolve has not changed since then, and we feel certain that 
the present Government, if they were placed in the position 
which the late Government were placed in by the German 
Government’s unprovoked menaces to France, would act 
in exactly the same spirit. The notion that Germany 
should be allowed to take the opportunity of Russia’s 
temporary weakness to assail France on the pretext 
that by coming to a good understanding with Britain 
she had injured German interests, is one which is 
scouted by every Briton throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The loyal and firm maintenance of 
our entente with France has become the cardinal principle 
of our foreign policy, and nothing will be allowed to 
deflect us from it. So confidently, indeed, is this view 
held that Englishmen consider, and we think rightly 
‘ 





—— 


consider, that France and the world in general can hayg 
no doubt upon the subject. 

Anchored in the belief that there cannot be any misunder 
standing on this point, Englishmen felt that they might pone 
indeed ought to, show a kindly and pacific feeling to a neigh. 
bouring nation, and to do all they could to promote 7 
national harmony, subject always to the just fulfilment of 
their loyal obligations towards France. And in this desiro 
for international harmony they have, we are suro, the sup- 
port of France, for the French are now the most pacific 
nation on the face of the earth, though doubtless at 
the same time they are determined to secure, and, what 
is more, are, we believe, well able to secure, their 
rights and their national independence. But though 
France is essentially pacific, and therefore would be 
inclined to be pleased at seeing a nation with which 
she has ties such as those which bind her to Britain 
working for the general peace of the world, she is 
also naturally sensitive in regard to our relations with 
her. When, then, she sees a leading German news. 
paper representing an act of friendliness and hospitality 
towards a body of distinguished Germans as a blow 
aimed at herself—i.e., as something which must be 
calculated to cause. her “uneasiness”—it becomes 
necessary to speak out. We therefore desire, with a 
full sense of the responsibility involved, to assure the 
French people that the general satisfaction displayed at 
the visit of the German editors would never have been 
displayed if it had been thought possible that the visit 
could be used to cause her uneasiness in regard to the 
loyalty of the British Government and the British people, 
As we have said, Britain means to stand by the French 
people, unless—which is unthinkable—they plunge into an 
unprovoked war of aggression on one of their neighbours, 
If they are menaced as they were menaced last year, we 
shall remain, as we remained last year, at their side. 
We would urge them to bear this in mind, and to 
feel no uneasiness whatever at interested efforts mado 
across their Eastern frontier to represent acts of inter- 
national comity as signs of a weakening of public opinion 
here. No doubt John Bull’s foible—and in itself it is 
an amiable foible and one to be encouraged—is to like 
to stand well with the world as a whole, but this idio- 
syncrasy does not in the least weaken his steaTfastness or 
loyalty to his special friends. Not:only does the entente 
cordial@remain a fixed point in our policy, but it has 
unquestionably strengthened in the past year, and is still 
growing in power. 

The best proof of this is the great change that has come 
over British public opinion in regard to an understanding 
with Russia. We have always ourselves advocated such 
an understanding on its merits, and quite apart from the 
question of the entente with France. The mass of British 
public opinion, however, was not, it must be admitted, 
favourable to a Russian understanding till it was com- 
prehended that such an understanding would be of value 
to France, and the natural complement of the entente 
cordiale with her. When that fact was appreciated a 
remarkable change took place in opinion here, and it 
is not too much to say that the British public would now 
look with favour upon an understanding with Russia 
largely because she is France's ally. The chief difficulty 
that remains is the preoccupation of Russia with her 
internal affairs. If, as we trust may be the case, the 
Russian Government is before long liberalised and placed 
on the secure basis of a sound Constitution, we have little 
doubt that an arrangement may be come to between the 
Empire of the Czar and this country which will be 
beneficial to both, and beneficial also to the peace of the 
world. 

Before we leave a subject which, though painful, 
had to be dealt with, it may perhaps be well to 
answer in advance a question which may be put by 
Englishmen uninstructed in regard to the nature and 
inspiration of a section of the German Press. ‘“ Why 
do you attach so much importance to the words of the 
Cologne Gazette?” Our reply is that not only is the 
Cologne Gazette a paper of great prestige in Germany, 
but it is also admitted to be a semi-official organ. As 
the Times states in a leading article on Tuesday, “ the 
Cologne Gazetle is the recognise] semi-official organ of 
the German Government.” In these circumstances it is 
necessary, even at the risk of seeming offensive to certain 
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of the distinguished German publicists who have visited 
ys, and who, we are certain, were themselves free from 
the slightest arriére pensce in regard to their visit, 
to declare that not only has the visit not undermined 
the entente, but that it was absolutely incapable of doing 
any such thing, and furtner, that the suggestion would be 
rejected here by all reasonable persons as utterly ridiculous. 
In this context we cannot do better than quote what the 
Times has already very properly quoted,—that is, the 
statement made by Sir Frank Lascelles, our Ambassador 
jn Germany, at a banquet given by the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce last autumn. In that speech he warned his 
audience to be careful lest “the suggestion of fgiendship 
between our two countries might imply hostility to some 
other. I think it important that it should be clearly 
understood that this is not the case. The friendships 
which we have each contracted are no bar to our being 
friends ourselves, and the friendship which I sincerely 
hope to see established among us must not interfere with 
or in any way diminish the friendships which we each 
have contracted with others.” We will go further, and 
will say that for the future it must be made a clear 
condition of all manifestations of friendship between 
us and Germany that they shall not be represented as 
undermining our close and permanent understanding with 
France. If they continue to be so misrepresented, it will 
be necessary for us, however reluctantly, to resist them 
as sources of international danger. 

While writing thus we are glad to note the tone of the 
speech made at the luncheon at the Mansion House on 
Tuesday by Dr. Barth. Dr. Barth, who is the distin- 
guished editor of one of the most independent and 
high-minded of German periodicals, spoke in the spirit 
of Sir Frank Lascelles’s words, as did also the German 
Ambassador. [‘Ihat Mr. Bryce had previously dwelt on 
the same point hardly needs comment, for he was only 
emphasising what is known to be the settled policy of 





his Majesty’s Government, the maintenance of our extente | 


with France in the fullest vigour. ] 
repudiation of the Rhenish organ implied if not 
expressed in the speeches of Dr. Barth and Count Paul 
Metternich, and also in the speech of Herr Posse, of the 
Cologne Gazette, at Greenwich on Thursday, is satisfactory 
as far as it goes, we cannot admit that speeches made by 
Germans in England can have anything like the same 
effect on public opinion in France as the writings of papers 
like the Cologne Gazette. We hold, then, that it is quits 
as necessary to protest against the action of the Cologne 
Gazette as if the speeches‘at the Mansion House aud at 
Greenwich had not been made. It is in the circumstances 
essential to assure the French people that they need 
not feel the slightest cause of uneasiness in regard to 
the steadfastness of the ties that now bind France and 
Britain. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 

\ JE cannot profess any great satisfaction with the 

development of the Education Bill in Committee, 
and we hold that the refusal of the Government to make 
anything but very partial concessions was far from being 
wise. We fully understand, of course, the defence for 
their rigidity, which is that what they concede in the 
Commons will not be considered any satisfaction of the 
claim of the Lords to amend the Bill, but will only 
be made the ground for fresh demands. For example, 
it is asserted that if the Government were to concede the 
maximum now, the Lords, when refused further amend- 
ments, would ask with emphasis: “Do you really mean 
that no amendments whatever can be made by our 
House?” Therefore the Government are understood to 
be keeping back concessions in order to have something to 
give to the Upper House. Be this as it may, we wish 
that the spirit shown by the Government in regard to 
Clause LV. had been different. 

Their attitude towards that clause appears to be that it 
is per se an unsatisfactory concession which breaks the 
uniformity of the Bill, and should therefore be guarded and 
restricted as much as possible. That, in our opinion, is a 


totally wrong conception. We hold that they would be wise | 
to regard Clause LV. as an essential part of their Bill, and 
one which should be expanded as generously as possible, 
provided always that such expansion was consistent with 
For ourselves, we 


the complete protection of minorities. 





But though the | 





see nothing desirable, but rather the reverse, in a uniform 
system of elementary education. We desire elasticity and 
diversity in our system, not merely to buy off opposition, but 
on purely educational grounds. We would, therefore, not 
only make the extended facilities as easily obtainable as 
possible, but would also render “contracting out” eas¥. 
As we hage said from the beginning, we should prefer to 
see the extended facilities given after an inquiry into all 
the circumstances rather than by counting heads. The 
instruction to those holding the inquiry should be, in our 
opinion: ‘Grant extended facilities wherever you are 
satisfied that there is a large majority of parents who 
desire such facilities, fhat there is room for the children 
of the minority elsewhere, and that their educational 
interests will not suffer.’ If, howover, the four-fifths 
proportion is to be accepted rigidly, then we are most 
strongly of the opinion that the four-fifths should refer 
to the persons voting, and not to the total number of 
parents of children in the school. In other words, 
abstaining from the ballot ought not to be considered as 
voting against extended facilities. We say this because 
we desire that there should be, not as few schools as 
possible with extended facilities, but as many as possible, 
granted that those facilities are desired by a large majority 
of the parents, and that they can be given without injury 
to the minority. To accept Mr. Birrell’s metaphor, we 
want to see the dog dancing as often as possible, provided 
he dances without injuring his neighbours. 

Again, we much regret that the advice tendered by Mr. 
Hutton to the Government to accept Lord Robert Cecil's 
amendment did not receive more favourable consideration. 
He urged that the extended facilities might be applied even 
to single-school areas, provided that proper accommodation 
for the religious teaching of the one-fifth minority could 
be found in a classroom in the same school. In other 
words, the essential was to find other accommodation some- 
where. To make such accommodation available, however, 
it need not necessarily be in a different building. This is 
a point which we feel sure ought to be reconsidered very 
carefully, and we sincerely trust that it will receive such 
consideration. On the whole, however, we are convinced 
that the proper way to deal with Clause IV. is, as we have 
said, to give the local education authority power to grant 
extended facilities wherever they believe that such facilities 
can fairly and reasonably be demanded, in view of the 
great preponderance of a particular denomination in a 
school, and in view, also, of the possibility of making 
suitable provision for the rights of the minority. This 
is, in our opinion, a case in which the good sense and 
tolerance of the local education authority can be trusted. 

We have expressed our deep regret at the unyielding atti- 
tude of the Government. We cannot, however, censure them 
without in fairness also expressing our dissatisfaction with 
the way in which the Opposition have managed their criti- 
cism of the Bill. No doubt if the object of the Opposition 
was to embarruss the Government as much as possible, and 
to inflict the maximum of Parliamentary injury upon them, 
they have played their cards well. If, on the other hand, 
the desire of the Opposition was to improve the Bill and 
to try to induce the Government to make concessions 
which would produce a national settlement, and yet one 
fair to the Church of England and other denominations, 
they have played their game exceedingly badly. Granted 
that they wanted to obtain bond-fide concessions and not 
to make political capital, they should have assumed a 
conciliatory and unaggressive attitude from the beginning. 
Instead, they adopted a form of tactics which was certain 
to make the Government harden their hearts and yield 
the very minimum of concessions. We venture to say 
that if the Opposition had accepted the principles outlined 
from the beginning in the Spectator, or those adopted 
by the Committee of laymen got together by Mr. George 
Macmillan’s efforts, the chances of the Bil] emerging in 
a satisfactory form would have been very greatly increased. 
As it is, heat and prejudice have, as always, engendered 
more heat and more prejudice, with the result that 
the Government and their supporters are now moro 
suspicious of the desires and aspirations of the Church 
of England than they were three months ago. Instead 


|of having produced an atmosphere in which reasonable 


| concessions could flourish and develop, the Opposition 


| have produced one inimical to their growth. 


In spite, however, of the unwise and provocative 
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attitude of the Opposition, and in spite of the rigidity 
shown by the Government of which we have complained 
at the beginning of this article, we are still inclined 
to be optimistic as to the final outcome of the measure. 
We Sollee that when, after a couple of months’ 
@essation from Parliamentary debate, the Bill is taken up 
again in the autumn, and the amendments of the Lords 
are considered, the voice of reason will prevail on both 
sides. Indeed, if we may be allowed to indulge in 
that most dangerous of occupations, political prophecy, we 
venture to predict that when the Bill becomes law it will 
be found that the greater part, if, indeed, not all, of the 
Spectator’s five points are embodied therein. We may 
remind our readers that our five points were :— 

“(1) That teachers in transferred scMools should not be for- 
bidden to give religious instruction on the two days when 
facilities for denominational education are allowed; (2) that 
facilities for denominational teaching should be given to all 
denominations in all schools; (3) that Clause IV. should be made 
mandatory ; (4) that religious instruction, whether denominational 
or undenominational, should be given in school hours, though 
subject, of course, to the parent’s right of withdrawing his child ; 
(5) that Voluntary schools, if they so desire, should be allowed 
to ‘contract themselves out,’ and return to the system which 
prevailed before 1902, when they obtained no rate-aid, but only 
Government grants.” 

We admit that for the moment the signs of the 
times do not seem favourable in some particulars. 
Nevertheless, even already a certain amount of pro- 
gress has been made. For example, Clause IV., if 
not in name, at any rate in fact, has been rendered 
mandatory, or so nearly approaching that condition that 
a very little more will make it impossible for a local 
authority to prevent its application. No doubt contracting 
out has not been as fully conceded as we desire, but at the 
same time it does now appear in the Bill, and in a form 
which is capable of development. We do not doubt that 
next week, when Clause VI. comes to be considered, 
Parliament will decide that religious instruction, whether 
denominational or undenominational, shall be given in 
school hours, and that the necessary provisions for pre- 
venting children receiving religious instruction objected to 
by their parents shall not be made an excuse for parents 
keeping their children at work, nor shall children be allowed 
at their own will and pleasure to avoid what we, at any rate, 
regard as the most important lesson of the day, Again, 
we believe that the Bill in its final form will not place 
statutory disqualifications upon any man or woman under 
which they will be prevented from giving denominational 
religious instruction if they so desire. The second of our 
points will no doubt prove the most diflicult of attain- 
ment, yet even here we are not without hope. We 
feel certain that if not this Act, some future Act will 
entirely do away with the difference between schools that 
were once Voluntary schools and those which have always 
been provided schools, and that the manner of getting 
rid of this difference will be by allowing facilities for all 
denominations in all schools. 





HOPES AND FEARS IN RUSSIA. 


HE struggle around the Czar between the reactionaries 
and the revolutionaries becomes daily hotter, but as 

yet the incidents reported breed in Western minds rather 
perplexity than conviction. There are, to begin with, 
furious efforts to remove and to defend the personality of 
General 'l'repoff. He, it is said, sways in the last resort 
the administrative machine of Russia; but he is so hated 
that he has been compelled to remove a number of the 
higher officials of the household, and his life is protected 
almost as carefully as that of the Czar. Much, there is no 
doubt, would be changed if he disappeared, for his courage, 
his devotion to the dynasty, and the consistency of his 
political advjce give him an amazing influence with the 
Czar, who, it must be remembered, like every other 
Sovereign from Charles I. downward, thinks first of 
himself and his dynasty, and not of the interests, or even 
the safety, of any subordinate whatever. He will not, as 
he would probably himself express it, throw away Russia 
for the sake of any statesman, however able or however 
devoted. Strafford was abandoned, and the likeness 
between Strafford and General Trepoff is in many ways 
unmistakable. For the moment, however, the r 
pivot of the struggle is not an individual, but the fate of 


rat 
the Duma. ‘The reformers, of course, wish to protect 
it, and the reactionaries to destroy it, many moderates 
also throwing in their weight with the latter party, 
the very remarkable letter, for instance, published in the 
Daily Telegraph of Monday, and vouched for by the 
editor as written by a “present member of the Russian 
Cabinet,” the writer, who is described as a Libera] 
says that the present Duma must be and will be 
dissolved, and superseded by a new representative 
body, who shall represent the intellectuals of Russia less 
and the landlords and country notabilities of Russia more 
perfectly. That is all very well, and the obvious scorn of 
the writer for the inexperience and ignorance of all but a 
few Deputies in the Duma may in one way be well 
founded ; but he forgets that Russia is looking for reform 
from the present men, and not from any possible successors 
and that their dismissal would be followed almost tos, 
certainty by a great explosion, which may not be so easily 
put down by “pitiless” repression, even if it should be 
“irrespective of hypocritical supplications for an amnesty, 
pardons, and the abolition of capital punishment.” The 
success of such repression depends, and must depend, upon 
the temper of the troops, and about that temper and its rela. 
tion to the Duma there are two very different opinions, 

On the one hand, the revolutionaries are arguing that 
the Army, like the peasantry, is looking to the Duma for 
reforms, and is gradually getting so much out of hand 
that “strong” repression is becoming impossible; and of 
the fact there seems to be no doubt whatever. Every day 
brings some new story of mutiny or military petitions to 
the Czar from some fresh corner of Russia. Now it is 
from Cronstadt that stories come in of artillerymen in 
open revolt and repeated military executions, and then we 
hear from Odessa that at Sevastopol a combined rising of 
soldiers and sailors against their officers, and a plan to 
attack the fortresses, have only been prevented by an 
accident. Many officers have been murdered by their men 
in the great stations of the interior, while in garrison after 
garrison the Generals are making concessions to the soldiers, 
removing grievances, supplying better food, and in one 
case at least releasing agitators who have been arrested,— 
all of them incidents wholly contrary to the regular 

tussian method of securing obedience. Moreover, it is not 
wise to rely wholly on the force of discipline while so many 
of the sailors of Russia, who are even more disciplined than 
the soldiers, mutiny at every opportunity. Even the Cossacks, 
it is said, are shaking. It has been necessary to call out 
forty thousand of these men whose time for service has 
not yet arrived; and these Reservists—almost all of them, 
be it remembered, freeholding peasants—are bitterly 
irritated by a summons which sentences their families to 
months of poverty, and is only “legal” when the country 
is in danger of invasion. They feel, too, their excessive 
unpopularity, for which they have no compensation in glory 
or in donatives, and it is quite possible that when ordered 
to fire on the peasantry they may strike. That would bring 
down the whole system with a run, and the revolutionaries 
think that therefore the Court will in the end abstain from 
dissolving or superseding the present Duma. 

On the other hand, the reactionaries have something 
to say in the abstract for their policy of immediate 
suppression. They argue, as we understand, that while 
the ancient feud between the privates and the officers 
—a feud caused by the Russian methods of maintaining 
discipline, which has made itself visible at different 
periods in Russian history, and was clearly manifested in 
some terrible incidents of the reign of Nicholas I.— 
is undoubtedly recurring in a very inconvenient way, 
the political revolt in the ranks is due to the Duma 
itself, and to the debates in which orators, who 
are influential in Russia if not abroad, appeal to 
the soldiers not to place themselves in a position 
of hostility to their unarmed countrymen. The speakers 
of Monday, for example, went very near to openly inciting 
mutiny among the Cossacks, thus stepping directly over 
the line hitherto maintained inviolate in every Parliament 
of the Western world. How far these debates are discussed 
in barracks we are unable to say; but strong appeals to the 
men have been found there by every “ searching party,” 
and the Slav nature, which is often misread in the West is 
essentially sensitive and mobile. The reactionaries have at 
all events, from their point of view, a “case ””—though, 





needless to say, it is one with which we have not the 
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slightest sympathy—and it is quite possible that the Czar, 
hearing the same report from a hundred garrisons, may be 
impressed by them with the terrible danger arising from 
the Duma itself, perhaps greater than any its suppression 
would involve. Gazing at it all from the outside, we cannot 
but believe that such a decision, if ultimately adopted, 
would be found a frightful blunder ; but it would be foolish 
to forget that while the great Russian civiligns have been 
entirely deceived as to the opinion of the people, the great 
military officers of Russia may conceivably know the 
current of opinion in their barracks. They are not 
separated from their men, as our Sepoy officers were in 
1857, by language, @reed, and that habit of reserve by 
which natives of India shut off any hostile sentiment from 
the knowledge of their superiors. The Court, be gt 
observed, derives its information from the officers, or, 
rather, from those officers only who are hostile to the 
Duma. ‘The Liberal officers, of whom there are many 
hundreds in Russia, especially, it is said, in the great 
garrisons cantoned in and around the two capitals, will of 
course in their own interest, until the explosion arrives, 
remain persistently silent. 

The reactionaries, it should be carefully noted, rather 
despise foreign opinion. They say that everything hostile 
to Russia—that is, to Russia as at present organised—is 
habitually exaggerated in the West, and accuse the 
observers, especially in England and America, of some- 
thing like hatred towards their people. This is an illusion 
which only impedes their benefiting by tlte little light they 
night obtain from foreign criticisms. Englishmen and 
Americans, though Geeply moved by unpunished massacres 
like those at Kishineff and Bialystok, so far from hating 
Russians, are inclined to pity them, as living under a 
system fatal to the development of their best qualities, 
which best qualities when displayed in their liteyature are 
very heartily acknowledged. @Still, it is quite true that the 
West may misunderstand Russians, as Russians constantly 
misunderstand the West. ‘he Russians are for many 
purposes a@ new people in Europe. Englishmen or 
Americans rarely settle in the country districts, and the 
want of education, the wide extent of the territory, and 
the hugeness of the mass of its inhabitants all help to 
render the Russian people a kind of permanently silent 
force. Even diplomatists do not profess to be able to 
understand general Russian opinion, and have often 
mistaken for it the opinion of that thin film of, so to 
speak, cosmopolitan men who, previous to the accession of 
a present Czar, actually controlled Russia. Western 
observers, therefore, are compelled to form their opinion 
upon facts and not upon ideas, and the exdct importance 
of facts in a country so vast and so separate is very diffi- 
cult to estimate. No journalist in the West, for instance, 
really pretends to know to what extent the authority of 
the Czar, hitherto semi-divine, has perished in the recent 
confusion. May not his Majesty, for example, by some 
decree as far-reaching and unexpected as that of Emanci- 
pation, rebind the soldiery or the peasantry to the Throne, 
and thus, as it were at a blow, reduce a revolution to a 
riot? We do not think, as our readers kuow, that anything 
of the kind will occur ; nor, of course, do we wish it to occur, 
for our hope is in the establishment of sound Constitutional 
government ; but it is always best, in Russia as elsewhere, 
to allow something for the unexpected. 





THE CHAMBERLAIN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


HE “1900 Club,” originally an association of Unionist 
Members of the 1900 Parliament formed for social 

and militant purposes, but now including Members of the 
resent Parliament and candidates at the tecent General 
lection, held its inaugural dinner on Monday. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who delivered the chief speech, gave the new 
venture his blessing, and expounded the duties of his 
party. “The promoters of the Club make it a condition— 
I would say, an honourable condition—of membership that 
all who join it should be in sympathy with the declared 
object of our Club.” It is to be no body of weak- 
kneed, half-hearted folk, who are not prepared to find in 
every word of their leader the true Sinaitic flavour. It 
is a Club of stalwarts, seven times purified by the tests 
which Birmingham imposes. Mr. Chamberlain was in his 
best fighting form, and we welcome in his speech a return 





late to have deserted him. When Mr. Chamberlain is in 
good spirits he is generally explicit, and when he is explicit 
he is always illuminating. In the speech at the 1900 Club 
he has revealed his plan of campaign, and his whole atti- 
tude towards current problems; and we, who differ from 
him, may find much to instruct us in his utterances. 

Resistance, he says, is the first duty of the Unionist 
Party,—* to prevent as much mischief as we can.” We 
should have thought that a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
patriotism, who was passionately attached to the ‘causes 
which he thinks in danger, would have hit upon better 
tactics than mere blank resistance. Take the case of South 
Africa, where it is our business “‘ to see that the attempts 
to justify the misrepresentations on which this party rode 
into power shall not extend to the destruction of the 
freedom that we have ourselves conceded to the self- 
governing Colonies.” Mr. Chamberlain is anxious, there- 
fore, to prevent friction with South Africa rather than to 
score points in the party game. He is aware that there 
| are many members of the Liberal Party who wish to 
| follow a course which, in his epinion, would give rise to the 
greatest friction. He is also aware—he admits as much 
—that Lord Elgin and the Government generally are 
not extremists on the question, but are desirous to do 
reasonably and fairly by the Colony. What is the 
duty of a patriotic man in these circumstances? Surely 
to do nothing to make the task of the sober elements 
in the Government more difficult; above all, not to 
twit them with inconsistency, and demand that logical 
adherence to unwise professions which the extremists 
are also demanding. Mr. Chamberlain, however, thinks 
differently. The blessed word “resistance” rings in 
his ears. He rejoices over Mr. Churchill’s f@mal incon- 
sistencies ; he professes his sympathy with the extremists 
who may complain that,they have been betrayed. No 
course is better calculated to make the paths of modera- 
tion difficult for the Government, and yet it is moderation 
which Mr. Chamberlain says he is anxious for. We should 
have thought that if in South Africa so great an Imperial 
issue is involved, it was scarcely the part of a patriot to 
imperil the chances of a settlement for the sake of a cheap 
debating point. Take, again, the case of the Education 
Act. Mr. Chamberlain says that it is unjust and sectarian ; 
but what is the alternative which he advocates? Nothing 
less than complete secularisation, though he refuses to admit 
the term ; for if it is not secularisation for the State to 
refuse to take upon itself any responsibility for the religious 
training of its children, then we do not know what the word 
means. If the Unionist Party are to follow Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s advice, and “resist ” vigorously all the measures of 
the present Government, let them at least be clear that they 
are doing what their party really desire. We have not the 
slightest doubt that the bulk of the Unionist Party in the 
country are at heart opposed to secularisation, just as 
they are anxious for a wise settlement in South Africa. 
They ask, in the first case, not point-blank denunciation, 
but a wise criticism ; and, in the second, they are prepared 
to co-operate with the moderate elements in the Govern- 
ment as against the extremists. Unintelligent resistance 
was never the duty of any Opposition, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan of campaign does not seem conspicuous for its 
intelligence. 

But there is a positive as well as a negative side. The 
Unionist Party must meet bad proposals with good ones, 
and have a definite policy of reform. The strength of 
Socialism lay in its appeal to the great masses who 
were suffering from the cruel, inequalities of life. 
Unionists must make the same fppeal, only instead of 
quack remedies they must propose real ones. “The 
policy of resistance, of negation, is no suflicient answer to 
that Socialist opinion which is growing up amongst us,— 
the Socialist opinion the objects of which are, after all, 
worthy of earnest, and even favourable, consideration.” 
This is‘interesting news. Mr. Chamberlain approves the 
ends but not the meays of Socialism. He is in favour, 
we presume, of old-age pensions, and State employ- 
ment on a large scale, and stringent, protective labour 
laws, while he is opposed to such doctrinaire methods to 
secure them as the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction. Like M. Clemenceau, he thinks that there are 
better ways of bringing about the Socialist Utopia than 
the Socialists have hit upon. At present we do not quite 








to that felicity in denunciation which seems too often of ‘ see how all this is going to commend itself to a Unionist 
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audience. It is a large and expensive programme, and 
it involves a view of State duty which is not our view, 
and, we believe, is not the view of the Unionist Party in 
general. But as we proceed we begin to suspect that 
with Mr. Chamberlain these Socialist ideals are themselves 
means, not ends. For what purpose are they held before 
the astonished eyes of a gathering of extremely conserva- 
tive noblemen and gentlemen? ‘The reason is that they 
are going to cost money, and, in Mr. Chamberlain's 
memofable words, “money can only be found by an 
extension of the basis of our taxation.” Socialist experiments 
are for the Unionist Party twice-blessed, since they will 
conciliate the masses, and by their cost compel the country 
to revise its tariffs. Mr. Chamberlain, let it be noted, is 
becoming much more explicit about his scheme. “ When 
we return to power,” he says, “we bring our policy with 
us. And, my Lords and gentlemen, with Fiscal Reform, 
remember, we bring Preference also.” Fiscal Reform, 
then, is something non-Imperial, something which will fill 
our coffers, something, too, which is a bait to the most 
old-fashioned of Tories. Protection in its historic garb 
has at last appeared at the feast. 

Will the Unionist Party suffer itself to be deceived by 
this transparent device? It is difficult to imagine any 
wilder or more ruinous scheme. The country is first of 
all to be committed to great expense in connexion with 





certain reforms which we, and, we believe, the majority of | 


Unionists, think economically unsound. 
charges a tariff is to be imposed, which must be a high one 
in order to yield sufficient revenue. The country is to be twice 
bled, first by a fallacious policy, and secondly by a fallacious 
means of paying forit. And on the fop of all, an exhausted 
people are*to be asked to make further sacrifices for 
Imperial ends. We can think of nothing better calculated 
to ruin both insular prodsperityeand Imperial aspirations. 
But for one thing we are grateful to Mr. Chamberlain. He 
has put his cards on the table. Those Unionists who after 
some hesitation have enrolled themselves under his banner, 
either out of a mistaken patriotism or a dislike of their 
Radical opponents, know now exactly what price they will 
have to pay for his guidance. 





THE VATICAN AND THE SEPARATION LAW. 


4 ager Pope's delay in announcing his decision upon the 

opinions and information submitted to him by the 
French Bishops has excited some surprise. In the first 
instance, Pius X. abstained, almost ostentatiously, from 
any attempt to influence episcopal deliberations. He 
treated the Separation Law as a matter chiefly interesting 
to Frenchmen, and, consequently, one in which their 
wishes would greatly weigh with him. The Bishops them- 


selves had an obvious reason for saying nothing until after | 


the elections. There was at least a possibility that the 


judgment of the two Chambers might be reversed on | 
That any of them really expected | 
this to happen is improbable, but even an offchance is not | 
to be neglected when nothing better is to be had. The | 


appeal by the country. 


elections came, and the result left no doubt as to the 
feeling of the majority of the French people towards the 
Separation Law. That feeling is one of complete indiffer- 
ence. They had shown no desire to bring about separa- 
tion, nor even to have the question submitted to them. 
But they were equally free from any desire to maintain 
the Church on the footing which she has occupied for more 
than a century. The Church may have hoped to reap 
some advantage in the gontest from the recent activity of 
the Socialist Party ; t this was more than balanced 
by the confidence gained for the Government by M. 
Clemenceau’s vigorous handling of the strikers. In the 
new Chamber the Opposition has greatly lost ground, and 
the Separation Law will to all appearance be put in force 
without any disturbance of public order, or any disposition 
on the part of the nation to regret the step which M. 
Combes so unexpectedly made it ta®e. The decision which 
both parties in the Church have been expecting has been 
given, and given with unmistakable clearness. 
Notwithstanding this, there are still signs of hesitation 
alike in France and at the Vatican. The French Bishops 
did not return a unanimous answer to the Pope’s question. 
The majority, indeed, are understood to have been in 
favour of accepting the law. But the Rome correspondent 


of the Z'imes gave on Monday a slightly different account 


To meet these | 

















| 
of the episcopal replies from that hitherto published. Th, 
French Bishops were not asked to make a “ clear 4 
nouncement on the plain issue of acceptance or sejectina " 
They wefe asked to state their separate opinions on the 
possibility, and on the results, of conformity to the law 
According to the correspondent, they were agreed upon 
two points,—that the law would be very difficult to work 
and that the prospects of the Church under it were “ almost 
hopeless.” ‘This view of the situation would naturally 
colour their opinions on the practical issue. Even those 
who advise acceptance do not advise it in at all a cheerfyl 
spirit. The most they say is that the law may be accepted 
as a temporary truce, which may*usher in something 
better later on. It is plain that this attitude was not 
M@lculated to attract converts in the Episcopal Con. 
ference. For the moment, indeed, the Goyernment 
seoms disposed to lay aside the active hostility which 
animated it when M. Combes was Prime Minister. But 
M. Clemenceau’s name is a word of fear to French 
Roman Catholics, and without further experience they 
are not disposed to put any faith in the impartiality 
or the moderation of a Ministry of which he forms 
part. Accordingly, a minority of the Bishops have 
urged that if the Separation Law is to be only a truce, 
the Church has nothing to gain by concluding it, 
The conditions of separation, they imply, will inevitably 
weaken her, and make her less fit than she is now to 
fight a second battle with the State. The Times corre. 
spondent says that there is some reason to believe that 
the Pope himself is of this —- If so, he may 
yet direct the Bishops not to promote in any way the 
formation of Associations cultuelles, and thus to forfeit 
even the new and inferior position which the law gives the 
Chureh. Of the gravity of this decision there is no need 
to speake It would mean the loss after a very short 
interval of every fabric now fossessed by the Church and 
of the pensions which the law secures to the clergy. The 
whole machinery of public worship would be suspended. 
Priests might still gather the faithful round them on 
Sundays for Mass. They might still baptise children, 
give the Church’s blessing to the newly married, and 
supplement civil funerals by the old rites of burial. But 
there would be no churches in which these services could 
be rendered to their flocks. They would have to take 
their chance of finding the owner of a sufficiently large 
mansion willing to give house-room to the ministrations of 
the dispossessed and homeless clergy. The Cathedrals of 
Amiens and Chartres and Paris would be turned into 
museums; and though the greater churches throughout 
France might receive protection as monuments historiques, 
the mass of the country churches would be sold for the 
value of the site or the materials, or diverted to municipal 
uses. Desecrated churches are common enough in France 
as it is; they would then be universal. The older clergy, 
deprived of the pensions allowed by the Separation Law, 
and having their opportunities of earning their usually 
scanty casuel greatly lessened, if not wholly taken from 
them, would soon die out, and the replacing of them, 
difficult enough in the best of circumstances under the 
new law, would become impossible. 


These are the obvious consequences of that refusal to 
accept the law which is pressed on the Pope by some of the 
French Bishops and by laymen as eminent as the Comte 
de Mun. It is difficult for an Englishman to take in the 
reasoning which has led men to this conclusion. It has, 
no doubt, the natural attraction which resolutions to put 
up with no compromise have for energetic temperaments, 
but has it anything more? Before the elections it would 
have been a conceivable conclusion, for so great an ecclesi- 
astical catastrophe might have frightened the voters and 
led them to return Opposition candidates. But what 
chance is there of this now that the elections have given 
the Separation Law the emphatic confirmation of the 
nation? The only answer that can be suggestad to this 
question is that, in the opinion of the partisans of resist- 
ance, the nation is not yet alive to the true nature of the 
law which it has ignorantly passed, and the object of 
resistance would be to open its eyes to the full meaning of 
what it has done. Frenchmen, it is argued, cannot have 
realised that they have abrogated the Concordat, which was 
one of the masterpieces of Napoleon’s constructive genius, 
which had survived without mjury all the political and 
social changes of the nineteenth century, and which is only 
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one instance among many of a principle that under various 
names covers the whole field of French administration. 
France has only to see what she has done to be passion- 
ately anxious to undo it. If the churches remain open, 
and the clergy continue, for some years at all events, to 
occupy their old presbyteries, her eyes will be fast closed. 
It is only by forcing the facts upon her that any one can 
hope to make her appreciate their significance. If the effort 
fails, if the French nation remains wilfully blind to the 
mischief it has wrought, there is no more to be said. 
France will have deliberately taken in hand the destruction 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and nothing that men can 
do will prevent her from carrying out her purpose. 

It seems incredible that any minority, however reckless, 
can propose to itself a course of action in which success is 
seemingly so far out of reach, and failure so likely to bring 
with it irremediable disaster. It is the more strange since 
one result of the measure will almost certainly be an 
ecclesiastical development which will be quite in harmony 
with the wishes of the most extreme section of French 
Roman Catholicism. All competent observers are of 
opinion that, in the words of Mr. Bodley, “the Separa- 
tion Law, though the work of anti-Clericals, is an Ultra- 
montane Act. For the first time sinee the French people 
became a nation, the Pope is the absolute master of the 
Bishops and clergy of France. Gallicanism, long declining, 
has received its final death-blow, and Pius X. himself sang 
its solemn obsequies on Quinquagesima Sunday, when in 
his basilica of St. Peter at Rome he consecrated the first 
batch of fourteen non-concordatory Bishops, forming one- 
sixth of the entire French Episcopate.” It is not the 
Liberal Roman Catholics who have any reason to welcome 
the Separation Law. On the contrary, they view with 
natural alarm the removal of the barrier that the 
Concordat has hitherto interposed between the despotic 
authority of the Vatican and the independence of the 
French clergy. If it were they who are advising resistance 
to the Separation Law, we should have thought it an act 
of madness, but still of madness with some vestige of 
method in it. But when the advice is offered by men 
who, at all events in the first instance, stand to gain by 
the change in the appointment and temper of the French 
Episcopate, our wonder is the greater because the conduct 
which provokes that wonder is the more inexcusable. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.* 
VIL—THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF POOR-LAW 
INSTITUTIONS. 

OOR Law institutions have a history that is full of 
paradox. They formed no part of the Elizabethan 
legislation, the origin of our Poor Law system. That Act 
directed that the workless should be set on work, and, as 
ordinarily interpreted, threw on the parochial authority 
the duty of organising employment for them. For two 
centuries this impossible task was attempted, with an ever- 
growing burden of demoralisation. Populous places, in 
despair, occasionally obtained local Acts authorising the 
erection of institutions,—houses of industry, they were 
generally called. When used as tests of destitution, as 
they sometimes were, these proved useful aids to adminis- 
tration, but they failed absolutely in what was then their 
avowed purpose,—namely, as places for the parochial 
organisation of employment. 

The break-down of the old Poor Law in the years previous 
to 1834, it. should never be forgotten, was due entirely to 
te ruinous pressure from the workless able-bodied, which 
the policy of the Act of Elizabeth, as usually interpreted, 


, had evoked. The celebrated Commission of 1832-34 was 


called in to discover a remedy. ‘They found that at 
SouthwelJ, Bingham, and elsewhere a check had been given 
to the encroachment of pauperism by the establishment of 
an institutional test. In these parishes no relief was 
given to the able-bodied except within the walls of a Poor 





(* The articles in this series are contributed by differeut writers,—each an 
expert in hig own subject. Uence, though the general aim aud purpose are 
the same, aitaces in point of view may occasionally be visible, and there 
my also be occasioual overlapping. It has been thought better not to 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, vor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, and 
additions. An essential harmony prodaced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
munufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series, Next 
week's article will dual with “The Huspitals.”—Ev. Spectator.) 








Law institution, and this policy, on the recommendation 
of the Commission, became the main operative principle of 
the new Poor Law of 1834. In their view, this invention 
secured at once adequacy of relief and sufficient safeguard 
against abuse. If relief is given under discipline, they 
argued, the public authority can give maintenance more 
amply adequate than that normally enjoyed by the poorest 
class of independent labourer. Automatically and im- 
partially, this policy threw on the poor themselves the 
responsibility of deciding at what point they would 
abandon the struggle to maintain their independence, 
and at that point it guaranteed to them adequate main- 
tenance at the public charge. In its origin, therefore, the 
“institution” was designed to supersede faulty methods 
of relief, which, though rarely adequate, were nevertheless 
attractive, and it contained, implicitly at all events, a 
repellent element of discipline to counteract the attractive- 
ness inseparable from every adequate and gratuitous form 
of maintenance. 

Most infelicitously, the new institution was called a 
workhouse. Its adoption really marks a deliberate recog- 
nition of the inability of the public authority to provide 
work, and our acceptance of the duty of finding relief, a 
duty which, it was believed, would not be unduly onerous 
if safeguarded by the institutional test. The subsequent 
development of an institution created for the emergency 
above described has a curious and unexpected history. 

Whenever and wherever, under the imperative order 
of the central authority, local executives, more or less 
unwillingly, made use of it for its intended purpose, 
the success of the institutional test was complete. 
Established as a defence against the encroaclme it of able- 
bodied pauperism, it achieved its purpose. The over- 
whelming pressure of the workless able-bodied disappeared, 
and left the local public authority free, for the first time 
in the history of our English Poor Law, to apply itself in 
a liberal spirit to the care of the destitute, sick, infirm, 
and insane, and to the education of pauper children. 
This new departure had been foreseen. The treat- 
ment of disease, more especially infectious disease, 
under scientific and bureaucratic, as opposed to empirical 
and local, management, had been a favourite tenet with 
the Benthamite authors of the Act of 1854. The new 
development, however, has taken place mainly on local 
initiative, and the scientific safeguards which were in the 
mind of the originators, and which might have influenced 
the procedure of a centralised bureau, have been largely 
set on one side. Still, the expansion may, on the whole, 
be accepted as legitimate. Its attractiveness only becomes 
socially detrimental when management becomes infected by 
that spirit of laxity and profusion which now characterises 
the whole of our Poor Law administration. 

The increased cost (as shown in note below *) stands 
for a more elaborate classification, and more appropriate 
treatment for each section, separate schools for children, 
infirmary buildings staffed with paid nurses and resident 
doctors, better dietary, and the assistance of a selected 
public service entitled to the usual increment of salaries 
and retiring allowances. 

It remained to be scen whether, with the attractiveness 
of this ever-increasing efliciency, the repellent aspect of 
the institutional test would survive. ‘The answer to be 
given to this question must be a qualified one. 

Those administrators who drew their inspiration from 
the famous Report of 1834 had been profoundly impressed 
by the value of the institutional test, as proved by the 
practical abolition of able-bodied pauperism, and they con- 
ceived the idea that an application of the same principle 





* The following figures will suflicieatly iulicate the growth of expenditure 
in Loudon on Poor Law institutions. Oltlicially the cost is giveu uuder three 
headings :— 

(1) Cost of In-Maintenance (i.¢., food, clothing, and daily upkeep) 


In 1384, £600,464 for an average pumber of 52,979 paupers=#£12 1 9 per head 
» 18M, £871,221 * = CL 4 HLS 1b 7 ” 
» 1904, £1,179,090 71474 , =£i6 9 8 


” ” e7 
—nan increase in twenty years of 34 per ceut. in cost and of 35 per cout. in 
number of paupers, 
(2) Salarws and Rations of Ofivers: 
1834, £418,856; isvi, £612,705; 1001, £959,373—an inerease of 156 per cent. 








(3) Debt and Debt Charges 
Debt— 1881, £3,295,653 ; 1894, £3,948,289 ; 1904, £7,988,572; 
Debt Charyes 1584, £265,502; 1594, Liv2,007; 14, £759,006 ; 
—i.e., a rise of 142 per cent. in the debt and of 1% percent. in the debt charges. 
Some not importaut deductions might be made in respect of (2) and (3) for 





outdoor salaries and debt and for such part of the Metropolitau Asylums 
Board expenditure as is not strictly Poor Law expenditare. 
During the period under review the population of London has increased 
| 1S por ceut, and the rateable value 44 per ceut. 
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would be helpful in inducing the labouring class during | 


their able-bodied period of life to make provision for the 
un-able-bodied period. This policy, accordingly, of using 
the institutional test as a prophylactic against unnecessary 
and avoidable destitution in old age and sickness hns been 
put into force in several much ¢ xoted and criticised Unions. 
The success of these experiments has been confidently 
asserted. The reduction of pauperism which has been 
secured is indubitable, and the bigh character of the men 
who are responsible gives weight to their assertion that 
this increased independence of the poor has not been 
purchased by the infliction of intolerable hardship. There 
is, therefore, a strong case—in our opinion, an unassailable 
case—for the argument that, even with all the additional 
efficiency of Poor Law institutions, the test is still an 
operative safeguard, where its management is conducted 
on reasonable lines, with a due recognition of the maxim 
that, if the self-supporting basis of society is to be main- 
tained, the condition of the pauper should somehow be 
made less eligible than that of the independent labourer. 
To hit the right mean in such a matter may be difficult, a 
task more suitable for a judicial tribunal of experts than 
for the fortuitous gathering of an ordinary Board-room. 
Yet there is, as above stated, unimpeachable evidence that 
it is possible. 

Unfortunately, there is another side to the question. The 
main justification for increased expenditure on our Poor 
Law institutions is that, without sacrifice of adequacy and 
efficiency, they can be used to curtail, if not supersede, the 
dangerous and uncontrollable policy of lavish out-relief. 
Unhappily, this is not the use to which the normal 
administrator puts his indoor establishments. They are, 
especially in large centres of population, allowed to become 
mere supplementary endowments for persons who, at an 
earlier stage, are initiated into the pauper habit through 
the facile grant of an outdoor allowance. It has been 
remarked that in London a larger proportion of indoor 
relief is given than elsewhere, and the fact has been used 
to show that London authorities pursue a strict policy. 
With one or two well-known exceptions, this is far from 
being the case. Inquiry made some years ago in a normal 
London Union established the fact that practically all the 
inmates of the institutions went in of their own accord, 
and made no previous application for outdoor relief, 
which in this, and indeed in most other Unions, might 
have been got for the asking. The normal London policy 
is that of allowing the pauper to choose for himself. The 
elements which combine to decide his choice ultimately in 
favour of the workhouse are worth considering. 

Poor Law and charitable relief, as ordinarily adminis- 
tered, forms the line of least resistance along which a 
certain class of the community can most readily find its 
maintenance. The man whose last refuge is the work- 
house is only a little weaker or less fortunate than his 
neighbours, but in some earlier crises of life he has been 
attracted to the more ostentatiously offered forms of 
dependence. He then attaches himself permanently to 
some private or public agency of relief, and sinks in the 
process of such experience to the habitual use of the 
shelter or the casual ward, till at length he realises, what 
indeed is the fact, that the accommodation of the work- 
house is better; that its rules are lenient, or, if irksome, 
easily evaded ; that readily granted leave of absence makes 
the institution a free and easy house of call; that the 
sympathies of the administrators, whom he has helped to 
elect, are with him against any official who attempts to 
enforce discipline; and that, in fine, he is a person 
of much consideration, for whose Parliamentary and 
municipal enfranchisement politicians are conducting a 
vigorous agitation. 

Under such conditions the institution has ceased to be 
operative as a test, and to describe its influence as 
attractive is no exa¢geration. 

In all this there is a plain miscarriage of administration. 





All this is written on the assumption which public 
| Opinion at present seems to reject or ignore,—namely 
that the independence of the poor is a cause worth 
fighting for, and that material comfort, or rather the 
' semblance of it as represented by facilities for pauperism 
| may be too dearly purchased if the cost involves the 
| sacrifice of the economic competence of whole classes of 
our citizens. 








“ANIMAL” SUNDAY. 

“ . he hath pity on every living creature, there. 

fore is a man called holy,” said Buddha, and after the 
passing of a hundred generations the words are still a counsel 
of perfection. Yet it is the boast of Englishmen that the 
English-speaking race the world over is the protector of 
dumb things, the people with whom kindness to animals js 
almost a national duty. And since in England it has been 
necessary to found a Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, it may be surmised what a deplorable 
state of things the absence of any such testimony of public 
opinion shows in some countries which possess conditions less 
favourable to the well-being of men and beasts. It jg 
exceptional when a man, himself ill-used and overworked, 
can treat with charity and consideration the animals in his 
power. 

For all our progress, we cannot progress further than the 
truly great of any bygone age. Beyond the purity of a Buddha 
or the tenderness of a St. Francis of Assisi it is impossible to 
go. But much may be done, however slowly, to raise the 
masses, who can never reach the height of such leaders as 
those. “Holy and humble men of heart” in every age have 
known and taught the purifying effect upon self-centred 
humanity of love towards the whole creation, but it is only 
of comparatively late years that the national conscience 
of England has been roused to extend a clause of the 
Litany, and read a wider meaning into the petition for “all 
that are desolate and oppressed.” Public sympathy has 
established public recognition of the necessitous poor, not 
through rates and taxes, but through voluntary sentiment 
in such institutions as Hospital Sunday. And it is 
surely a sign of national growth that this same public 
sympathy is extending itself to the necessitous poor who 
are not of our own species, and that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is petitioning that the 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity shall be kept as “Animal 
Sunday,” to remind us of our duties towards that part of the 
creation which was made, in the designs of Providence, 
“subject to vanity,” and yet, with a purpose at which the 
wisest of us can but guess, was by the same Power subjected 
“in hope.” 
| Many things nowadays go to promote a healthy state of 
| public opinion, and the education that penetrates every class 
of society should do much to extend this reverence for the 
dumb creation. Wilful and deliberate cruelty is generally 
| abnormal in healthy creatures, and, as Dr. Watts truly 
remarked, “ Evil is wrought by want of thought As well as 
| want of heart.” And the miracles of modern science which 
reveal life myriadfold in unsuspected harbourages of life 
| should be a training in moral and spiritual perception that 
| might make “ gentlemen” of the humblest, and true comrades 
| of the pitiful and holy saints who knew nothing of evolution, 
“For pity runneth soon in gentle heart,” and after all 
| it must be from the heart that recognition gf national 
| duty proceeds. In the religion of a nation such mote- 
|ments as this must have their strength; and although 
sympathy with animals has been known to characterise, 
| the rascal as well as the saint, it may safely be asserted 
| that tenderness to animals has always been a distimguishing 
mark of every real religion. The English are said to 
be the people of a Book, and that Book from beginning 











The knot of the difficulty is in the fact that the Act | end preaches charity to animals. We cannot go far 
of 1834 gave us a set of institutions which were to be | beyond Deuteronomy as regards charity to beasts, and 
used for a spetific purpose, but that the local executives, | that book was a reforming power in an age which, sacrificed 
with exceptions and with varying degrees of perversity, | children to Moloch. Nor shall we ever surpass the sublime 
have not used these institutions in the way that was | conception by which the Psalmist calls upon the whole creation 
intended, but have, more or less deliberately, allowed them | to praise its Creator, not only the lovely and lofty forms of 
to become mere additions to the general invitation to | Nature, but all things touched with the sacred mystery of life— 
pauperism which results from our disordered system of | worms, as well as feathered fowls, praise the Lord. He, like 
public relief. the modern scientist, reveres the incommunicable secret of life 
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that is quenched or kindled, how, we cannot tell, but which 
nickens in atoms and worms and moles and many-legged 
caterpillars and queer blind beetles and creatures that grope 
and wriggle, as well as in those that are lovely and lovable to 
ofdinary human sense. The life of beasts was to the mediaeval 
jdea a thing strange with possibilities of miracle. After 
Balaam’s ass and Jonah’s whale there was no telling through 
what familiar humble shapes God's providence might work. 
Tbe interest in far-off lands which the Crusades brought was 
quickened by Crusaders’ tales of strange and monstrous 
beasts and men to be found there. And when you might 
find Paradise in Western seas, why not other marvels ? 
Sir John Mandeville had tales of beasts no less monstrous 
than the folk of those strange lands which be declared he had 
seen. “Of Paradise,” said the much-travelled knight with 
admirable modesty, “ cannot I well speak, for I was not there” ; 
but he told how the folk of a certain island were used to hang 
their dead on trees that they might be devoured by the “ Birds, 
which be Angels of God,” and so make a good ending. St. 
Brandan seeking the Land of Behest found on his way a tree 
filled with fair birds who sang evensong “so merrily that it 
was a heavenly noise to hear.” One of the birds fled from 
the tree to St. Brandan, and “with flickering of his wings 
made a full merry like a fiddle,” and told the 
Saint how he and his fellows had been angels in heaven, 
but fell with Lucifer’s fall, and yet “ because our trespass 
is but little, therefore our Lord hath set us here out 
of all pain in full great joy and mirth after his pleasing 
here to serve him on this tree in the best manner 
we can.” And the tale was credible enough to thirteenth- 
century ears, “for pity runneth soon in gentle beart,” and 
even in that grim thirteenth century some gentle hearts could 
not endure the idea of the everlasting misery of heil-torment, 
and maintained that Judas himself had mercy on the Lord's 
Day from his immortal punishment. The short, sad lives of 
beasts touched a tender chond in these devout thinkers. The 
author of the “Golden Legend” tells of another saint who 
used to heal sick animals with his touch, and these would 
come to him in crowds, but, finding him at his prayers, were 
accustomed to wait piously until he had finished. Holiness, 
as Buddha had said before, was the key to understanding of 
this kingdom. Natural science was no strong point in the 
Middle Ages, and the quaint absurdities of the “Physiologus” 
were perpetuated in the “ Bestiaries” of mediaeval literature 
with intent to edify, beasts and birds alike proving the glory 
and wisdom of the Creator. And a touching legend is told of 
the building of the great Abbey at Laon in the thirteenth 
century, when twelve oxen were used to drag the stones up the 
steep hill on which the church stands. One of these fell dead 
in harness just as the Abbey was nearing completion, and the 
builders grieved sorely that the work was so hindered. But 
when dusk fell, and the eleven oxen were still toiling up the bill 
with their loads, a ghostly ox came to them, and being harnessed 
to the twelfth cart, finished drawing the last load of stones 
that were to complete the Abbey to the glory of God. Then 
he vanished as mysteriously as he came. There is a sculpture 
of twelve oxen on one of the Abbey towers yet, a memorial of 
the legend. Stories like these, coming from the heart, reach 
our own hearts, and the immortal tenderness of St. Francis 
quickens our age through seven centuries with his love of 
creation for the Creator’s sake, extending from the mystic 
sense of kinship with “ Messer my brother Sun” to his love for 
the little larks whose brown habit and heavenward disposition 
reminded him of the earth-coloured gowns and heavenly 
minds of his own Brothers. 

A St. Francis and a John Howard come only once in an 
age; but pul «+ opinion remains, and can be trained. And 
what a difference for good the balance of public opinion on the 
right side can make,—witness the streets of Naples in the last 
six years. The “ English Society” has made a vast difference 
in the treatment of animals there. And the animals were 
not always ill-treated because their masters were brutes, but 
because cruel harness-gear was in such common use that 
few of the peasants thought of making any change. Cruelty 
is of all vices the most degrading, and it may sometimes grow 
half insensibly upon men who might be decent and harmless 
under supervision. It is impossible to overestimate the 
influence of public support by rational, ordinary people in 
questions like this of cruelty to animals. A great deal of 
sentimental nonsense is talked and acted about some animals, 
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as it was in the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent or Queen 
Elizabeth, when lap-dogs were spoilt and pampered by silly 
women with nothing to do, and the devoutly minded com- 
plained that “Sybaritical puppies” were “fed of the best 
when the poor man’s child at their doors could hardly come 
by the worst.” False sentiment and indifference are equally 
harmful to the proper appreciation of what should be a public 
feeling. As nothing can repay the service and friendship of 
faithful beasts, so nothing can relieve us of responsibility in 


| the untold suffering we have too often allowed creatures out 








| Camberley. 


| of sight to suffer only for want of interest. 


Man, whether he first inhabited a tree, or a cave, or the 
garden of Eden, has always had the companionship of animals 
No art could be satisfying without them, few similes perfect, 
since the most perfect thought finds help from their image. 
So Dante desired and feared to ask— 

“ As the little stork who lifts his wing 

Vith a desire to fly, and doth not venture 

To leave the nest, but lets it downward droop ”— 
and the perfect tenderness of Divine Love is embodied for 
ever in the image of the hen gathering her chickens under her 
We cannot fathom the purpose of these short lives, 
too often doomed to sorrow, we whose comprebension is bounded 
so narrowly by our senses. But the claim that these inarticu- 
late loving things make on our protection and sympathy is one 
that no human creature with a heart and a conscience should 
dare to withstand. Common-sense is a part of religion, but it 
is not the whole, and the mysteriousness of the bond that links 
these dumb lives to ours makes their claim more urgent. 
“ Because he hath pity on every living creature, therefore is a 
man called holy.” Twice these dumb creatures were com- 
panions of the Creator: when the Lord was born in a stable, 
and when the wild beasts watched in the desert the loneliness 
of that awful sanctity. 


wings. 





THE ART OF DISAPPEARANCE. 

: suggestion that the police have made themselves so 
busy in trapping motor-cars that they have forgotten 
how to detect murderers is, perhaps, unfair. Apart from the 
tangible difficulties of the cases with which they have lately 
had to deal, there must nearly always be a large slice of sheer 
good luck on the side of the criminal when a murderer goes 
unpunished. Still, the police for some time past have been 
amazingly unlucky. There was the Merstham “tunnel 
mystery ” in September last, when there was very little doubt 
that a brutal crime had been committed. The search for 
the criminal, however, completely failed; it was proved that 
the girl was in the habit of meeting an unknown man, but 
nobody ever found out who was travelling with her in the 
train on the evening when she was killed. The luck, indeed, 
was 80 greatly against the police that it was only the other 
day that a slip of paper was found among the dead woman's 
belongings with a question in a man’s handwriting written on 
it, which, had it come into the hands of the police at the time 
of the inquest, must have helped them greatly. After the 
Merstham crime came the Crick “tunnel mystery,” which 
has not yet been explained; last month there was the murder 
in the Westbourne Grove studio, of which, however, we 
sincerely trust that nothing more will be heard; and, to end 
with, there is the crime committed nearly three weeks ago at 
That also, it seems likely, will be added to the 

list of crimes of which the authors have gone undetected. 
The Camberley case presents one or two rather strange 
aspects. The crime against which civilisation is practically 
powerless is the sudden savage assault of the brutal homicide. 
That, because it is unpremeditated and unforeseen, it is im- 
possible to counter by any precaution; and just asit is the one 
crime which it is impossible to prevent, so it is one of which it 
may be astonishingly difficult to trace the author. The crimes 
which are almost invariably brought home to the criminal are 
those in which the plans laid have been the most careful and 
the most elaborate. In those there is always a motive, and 
when plans are found to be carefully laid, and in addition 
there is a motive, easily or hardly perceived, for the act, the 
task of the police becomes correspondingly simpler. It is for 
that reason that a “search for the motive” is the first thing 
which the detectives aim at, though it would perhaps lead to 
better results if some of them were to re-read a remark made 
by Poe on a kindred subject. “I never yet encountered the 
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mathematician,” says Dupin in “The Purloined Letter,” “ who 
did not clandestinely hold it as a point of his faith that 
«’ + px was absolutely and unconditionally equal tog. Say to 
one of these gentlemen, by way of experience if you please, 
that you believe occasions may occur where 2 + px is not 
altogether equal to g, and, having made him understand what 
you mean, get out of his reach as speedily as convenient, for, 
beyond doubt, he will endeavour to knock you down.” It is 
becuuse 2’ + px is not equal to q in certain cases of crime— 
that is, because it is possible for a murder to be committed 
without a motive—that the authors of certain crimes remain 
undiscovered and undiscoverable. Except for one blind 
moment of rage or lust, the course of their lives has been, so 
far as others can see it, unchanged, as bright or drab as the 
rest; and if the work of that single moment is unwitnessed, 
the murderer goes unsuspected, to carry his own secret with 
him. It may be that it is a possible thing for a man to do, 
holding that secret, to get himself to believe that “ God hath 
forgotten; he hideth his face; be will never see it”; or it 
may be that the horror of the secret compels the criminal to 
that most awful of necessities, to put into spoken words what 
he has done. 

But he escapes, if le does escape, only because of the glare 
of publicity in which he has lived and will live his life. It is 
because he does not attempt to hide that he becomes most 
securely hidden; “he has the receipt of fernseed, he walks 
invisible.” It is when he tries to hide, and still escapes, that 
his escape is astonishing. That is the strange feature of the 
brutal crime committed at Camberley, of which the author 
remains undiscovered, though the murder took place as long 
ago as June llth. The facts in the case are in some ways 
simple enough. Two maiden ladies named Hogg lived together 
in a detached villa in Camberley. ‘They had a considerable 
amount of money, invested chiefly in Japan, and were slightly 
eccentric in their habits. They had travelled, and seen a good 
deal of the world. On June 11th they were found with their 
heads smashed in and their throats cut; one of them was dead, 
but the other, although fearfully injured, has recovered, and 
informed the police that a man with his face covered with 
netting attacked her and her sister with a hammer and a razor. 
She knew nothing of him, but it is at least possible that. 
owning as the sisters did considerable sums invested abroad, 
her money may in some way have led to the provocation of 
some other investor, or been the means of raising intense 
hatred in the mind of some man perhaps entirely unknown to 
her. No man living, and especially no rich man, can be certain 


that he has not unconsciously mude an enemy; and there was: 


a curious point brought out at the inquest, that on the morning 
of the day in which she was murdered, the elder Miss Hogg 
had been sitting at the top window of the house, apparently 
on the look-out for some one or something. This was described 
by the witness as never having happened before. The crime, 
therefore, just possibly may have been one of revenge, or, of 
course, it may simply have been the work of a homicidal 
maniac. Whichever of the two it was, the salient fact remain- 
ing is that the murderer is, at the time of writing, still at large, 
For seventeen days he bas managed to hide himself, not in 
the kindly throng of crowded streets, but in the loneliness of 
the bracken and undergrowth of woods and commons. Two 
or three times he has been seen, or is believed to’ bave been 
seen; once, at least, it is almost certain that he attempted the 
life of another woman in his hunt for food; and although 
almost within a few minutes the whole of the Cadets at Sand- 
hurst were out after bim in the woods near, he had dis- 
appeared as completely as if fernseed could still shed invisi- 


bility. It is, in truth, something of a feat to have escaped so 


often and for so long. For imagine what the problem set 
before him must be, not only of keeping perpetually invisible, 
but, so far as the fibre of his brain and body will allow him, 
of keeping perpetually awake, As soon as he sleeps the spell 


of the fernseed is broken; he cannot move away if he sees | 


danger coming. Yet not only must he sleep somehow some- 
where, but, no less an insistent demand, he must find food, 
What food can he find? If it were later in the year there 
would be nuts or corn, but in June? Imagination suggests 
gruesome robberies of birds’ nests, and the impossibility of 
lighting a fire by day or night. But above all pains of 
mind or Lody must come always the horror of pursuit. 
There is a story of two men, forced ly their companions 
to fight a ducl, It was on one of the great plains of 


naire 
the far West of America, and the men were made to 
crawl into the high grass of the plain at different points, and 
so stalk each other. One man was killed by a snake ; the 
other, not knowing his enemy was dead, shot himself rd end 
the horror of being stalked. But if that horror continues da 
after day? It would be a strange thing if a man could for 
long keep his sanity under the pressure of it ; for that matter 
it may be that only the cunning of a madman could make 
escape possible. 

If a sane man could be supposed to study. the art of dis. 
appearance, for whatever purpose, he would begin by 
demanding as a condition of likelihood of escape a series 
of considerable accidents. After accidents such as great 
fires, or the drowning of large numbers of people, there have 
often been deliberate “disappearances.” It was convenient 
for the debtor or the thief that he should be supposed to be 
among the unknown burned or drowned; or a man might be 
supposed to be simply tired of his present mode of life, and 
anxious to enter on another. But from first to last he 
must plan nothing. It is that which makes deliberate hiding 
hopeless. The only chance of escape lies in stepping into the 
open daylight and joining in the hunt. But above all, there 
must be a series of accidents: « + px must be perpetually 
unequal to q. 





THE SEASON OF THE DRY-FLY. 

ITH to-day ends the month which in the fisherman's 
calendar is consecrated to the catching of trout with 

the dry-fly. Every period in the angling season has some 
sport which arrives in it at its special excellence,—in March 
and April, spring salmon-fishing; in August, the sea-trout; 
in Septentber and October, the autumn salmon. So, too, from 
the middle of April to nearly the end of July is the dry-fly 
season, because dry-fly is at that time the finest fishing which 
these islands can offer. Only of late years has it grown intoa 
cult, but in reality it is the oldest form of fly-fishing. When 
man first saw a trout taking a small gnat and reflected that 
this taste might be turned to his own advantage, it was natural 
that he should try to imitate exactly the gnat and its manner 
of alighting upon the water. Izaak Walton's flies were nearer 
the dry than the wet, and his theory of the sport was that the 
natural fly should be closely imitated and put over the fish flout- 
ing. “ When you fish with a fly, if it be possible, let no part of 
your line touch the water, but your fly only.” The wet-fly, which 
if it resembles anything in Nature must be taken as a drowned 
and derelict animal, was adopted to suit the swifter streams of 
the North, where it is hard to see your fish, and where the 
current will speedily submerge the most delicately dropped fly. 
If the South of England is the classic land of angling, as it has 
every claim to be, then dry-fly, which is the mode best fitted 
to its clear, slow waters, may be taken as the classic form of 
the sport. Classic it is, too, in another sense. Angling is 
the “contemplative man’s recreation,”—so we are told on the 
best authority. The fisherman who would live up to the 
literary ideal of his craft is the peaceable man who loves 
quiet, and country sights, and books, and milkmaids’ choruses 
(if he can find them), who spends “idly meditative days,” 
and has only a modest affection for violent exercise. He isa 
follower of Walton rather than of Richard Franck, who 
detested bookish folk, and liked rough hills und salmon-rivers. 
But what kinship has he with the young athlete breasting a 
mountain torrent with a salmon-rod, or laboriously whipping 
a North Country stream with a cast of wet-flies from dawn till 
sunset? ‘The man who stands waist-deep for hours in a 
Sutherland river in early spring with small ice-floes cannoning 
off him has not much leisure for reflection or the sentimental 
contemplation of natural beauties. There is very little beauty 
for him to contemplate, except the blue-grey swirls of the 
stream and the misty hills; and his reflections as, having 
| lost a good fish, he stamps his frozen feet on the bank are 
|apt to be profane rather than profound. An angler in the 
| Lake of Darkness has as much kinship with the true Wal- 
}toniun us he. But the dry-fly fisherman is in the straight 
| line of descent. He does not return to his inn with a numbed 
| body and cramped muscles. His movements are deliberate 
| and comfortable. Save when a 2ise is on, he has no occasion 
to hurry, and even then his art demands that he do all things 
| patiently and quietly. There are long hours in his day when 
; no taking thought will enable him to get a trout, and then he 
can recline below the trees and read, or sleep, or write verses, or 
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do anything else which the correct tradition prescribes. 
Moreover, be does not wrestle with sleet-showers and ice-floes, 
and struggle along in heavy waders. Lightly but becomingly 
clad, he saunters along the crisp turf under a June sky in an 
almost theatrical setting of natural beauty. The water- 
meadows are ablaze with flowers, sheets of white ranunculus 
and sheaves of yellow iris adorn the streamc, and lilac, haw- 
thorn, horse-chestnut, and a host of blossoming shrubs scent 
the air and delight the eye. Small wonder that angling under 
such conditions should appeal to many who have very little 
title to the name of sportsman; for sport is only one of 
the delights which are offered. The dilettante may flourish 
by the June chalk-stream, but you will look in vain for him 
on the wintry Naver. 

After the delectable environment in which it is pursued, the 
great charm of dry-fly fishing lies in its supreme technical 
merits. For one thing, it is the only form of angling in which 
a man must fully understand how to cast a fly. You may 
fish for salmon all your life with mueh success, but your first 
day on a chalk-stream will be a revelation in incapacity. So 
long as you can get out a long enough line with a salmon- 
rod the stream will straighten it for you, and the rest of the 
business is simply the working of your fly against the current. 
Your fly is heavy and easy to cast, and the weight of your 
rod demands that you put your shoulders into it. You do 
not see your fish, and it is immaterial within a yard 
or two where you put your fly. But in dry-fly fishing 
you use a light nine-foot rod, you cast with the 
wrist, your fly must fall lightly on the water, and within 
a few inches of a mark. Moreover, the stream is not a 
Scottish torrent with bare banks and a wide expanse of 
water. As often as not it is so small that you can almost 
leap across it, and if it is not shadowed by trees and dense 
bushes, the surface is likely to be studded with masses 
of weeds, rushes, and water-lilies. You have, therefore, to 
east within a small space, and to avoid a hundred chances of 
entanglement. The present writer, who has fished almost 
since he could stand, will not soon forget the bitter disillusion 
of his first day with the dry-fly. After scaring every trout in 
the river, he was gently but firmly taken in hand by the 
keeper. First, it was shown to him beyond possibility of 
doubt that he did not understand the rudiments of casting. 
When these hud been mastered, he was set to cast at pieces of 
paper on a lawn till he could make certain of getting close 
to his mark. Then, and only then, was he allowed, in a mood 
of proper humility, to approach the river. Again, in dry-fly 
fishing there is much of the stalker’s art. In the clear water 
you see your fish afar off. You notice through your Zeiss 
glasses what fly he is taking, and you select your lure 
accordingly. Then, after a careful calculation of distance, 
you put it a few inches from him up stream, so that without 
any drag on the line it may float down bewitchingly over his 
nose. If he refuses it, or if you scare him, you still study his 
movements, and put the fly over him again. A good trout 
caught after an hour's stalk leaves a glow of satisfaction 
which no accidental capture of a monster will give. It is the 
issue of self-conscious, concentrated endeavour. To be sure, 
there are a few drawbacks. These large, shapely fish will not 
fight with the fury of their cousins, half their size, in the 
North, and next morning at breakfast they will not taste as 
sweet as a dish of dusky moorland trout. * But when all 
is said, dry-fly fishing remains the cream of the sport. 
A duffer may catch a big ferox with a minnow or 
land the largest salmon of the year, but he will make 
a poor display with the dry-fly. It is essentially a game 
for the expert, and the expert alone. You may explode a 
charge of dynamite on the banks without disturbing the 
iron nerves of the salmon, but with the fish of the chalk- 
streams you must be as wary and noiseless as an Indian 
hunter. Whether we consider the technical difficulties of the 
casting or the element of “stalking” in the sport, we must 
rank it among forms of trout-fishing, as we rank driving 
grouse among forms of shooting. Our own preference 
may lie in other directions, but we are bound to admit that 
success in this is the surest evidence of skill. 

Dry-fly fishing bas another quality of the classic tradition 
in its accessibility. The true disciple of Walton is not the 
fervent sportsman who makes a profession of his amusement, 
but the busy man, dwelling often in cities, who snatches a 
few hours of recreation from a strenuous life. Such a man 








cannot get to Norway or Lapland or Newfoundland; he cannot 
even get to Sutherland or Connemara, except in a serious 
vacation. But all round London—in Kent, Hertfordshire, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Hampshire—within a short 
train journey, there is good dry-fly fishing to be had at the 
season of the year when the City, or the Law Courts, or 
Parliament demands his presence, and yet when the country 
wears its most bewitching dress). A man may leave town 
after his day’s work and be in time for the evening rise, and 
the week-end will give the busiest many hours by the river. 
Such holidays are in the true sense recreative, bringing into 
our artificial civilisation a breath from a fresher world. Sir 
Edward Grey has written the classical praise of this, the 
finest element in the classical conception-of the sport, trans- 
lating Walton's old-world sentiment into the language of our 
modern life. Those who have this fortunate taste will keep 
their vitality unimpaired when narrower souls slacken and 
flag. “It is borne about with us like a happy secret; it draws 
the thoughts towards it continually, as Ruskin says that the 
luminous distance in a picture attracts the eye, or as the 
gleam of water attracts it in a landscape.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Settle 
THE ELEMENTS IN THE DUMA. 

[To tue Eprror or tue ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—For the last six weeks the whole life of Russia has 
centred round the Duma, far more than it ever centred round 
the autocracy. What the Duma would be like no one could 
have guessed, least of all the Sovereign who called it. It is 
more or less a series of chances that have made it what it is, 
Yet it is now the one barrier between the Monarchy and 
revolution. It is threatened by a cross-fire; and it must find 
its strength in the firmness and self-restraint of its own 
Members. What grounds have we for thinking that it will 
accomplish its enormous task ? 


The Duma as promised by the Decree of August 19th, 1905, 
was utterly unsatisfactory. The franchise was absurdly high and 
the mass of the nation was excluded from theelections. Naturally 
many even of those who had votes were disposed to abstain from 
using them. The Decree of December 24th, 1905, was one of the 
many effects of the great strikes of October. Its importance was 
lost in the noise of the Moscow rising; but it was the most 
genuine concession which the Government has made in the last 
two years. It indefinitely extended the frahchise to a degree 
which would appear radical even in England. As far as the 
number of electors was concerned, no one could now claim that 
the Duma would not be representative. 

One provision of the Duma Law, in particular, made it possible 
for the country to give as decisive a character as is possible to 
the election results. ‘There were in many cases as many as 
three stages of elections; but when the final electors met 
in their provincial town, they were not divided, as in England, 
into separate one-man constituencies, but all joined in 
choosing the Members for the whole province. Thus, in the 
province of Tamboff ninety out of the hundred and sixty 
tinal electors were peasants. These chose one priest, just to 
show that they could be generous, and selected all the remaining 
eleven Members from their own numbér. ‘This is by no means a 
mere matter of detail. It would be impossible to devise a plan 
by which a temporary majority could secure a more crushing 
victory. It exaggerated any mood which might at the moment 
be dominant; and, if this plan is continued, we must expect in 
the future constant wholesale reversals of the verdict of the 
nation. Perhaps a transfer of fifteen votes at the final ballot will 
entirely change the whole representat®on of a province. 

What, then, were the prevailing mogis at the moment of deci- 
sion? 1 need not point out that the miserable hesitations of the 
bureaucracy had entirely put out of Court any one who supported 
it. Not a single prominent reactionary has a seat in the 
Assembly. Five out of the five hundred and fifty odd Members 
were returned as supporters of absolutism, and have since been 
joined by one or two others. ‘The group does not contain a single 
man who has received a University education. The kindred 
“party of legal order” secured only two seats, and the Conserva- 
tive-Industrial Party, which was to represent the great merchants, 
after a large expense of money, obtained only one. 

Certainly Russia has given examples of the ways in which 
political parties are punished for their mistakes. One of the 
capital mistakes of last year was the Moscow rising of 
December. It was altogether wrong-headed in its aims; it was 
started without premeditation, and in consequence of a chance 
rumour which turned out to be false; it was wretchedly con- 
ducted, the different revolutionary parties quarrelling among 
themselves throughout, and the Social Democrats in particular 
doing their best to make success impossible; and it ended by 
completely disgusting the workmen with their allies, the propa- 
gandist students. More than this, it for the time disgusted the 
country with revolution in general. The Social Democrats, in 
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their vexation, began by childishly boycotting the elections, and 
when they did decide to take part in them, it was in many cases 
far too late to organise. The extreme Radicals, discredited by 
their working-men friends, found nothing left to them except to 
join hands with the more moderate Liberals. 

By this curious process of elimination, which excluded the 
extreme men on both sides, the field was left open for a fight 
between the reasonable Conservatives of the English kind (who 
were known as the Octobrists) on the one side, and the Liberals 
(known as the Constitutional Democrats) on the other. And it 
was also certain that, in default of organisation, a large number 
ot country districts would send up moderate non-party men, 
elected rather for their personalities than for any programme 
which they might represent. These non-party men would only 
find their political affinities when they actually reached the 
Duma, 

But the process of elimination was not yet over. The Octobrists 
were in the main the party of the country gentry. They had no 
regular organisstion, and though they included some of the best 
heads in the country, such as Mr. Dmitry Shipoff, the initiator of 
the whole Zemstvo movement, they were rather a group of men 
than a party. They made the mistake of choosing their title from 
acertain date, the day of the great Manifesto, October 17th. But 
that Manifesto had already been cruelly falsified; and the great 
agrarian movement which had broken out in so many places was 
not likely to make the country gentry more popular as a class. 
The Octobrists received their last and most fatal blow from the 
Government, which ought to have relied upon them. Count 
Witte, who had attempted to bargain with them, lost all influence, 
and the real administrative power passed into the hands of 
Mr. Durnovo, who had no other policy than repression. After 
the Moscow rising had failed, this repression almost crushed all 
hope out of the country. And the Octobrists, who stood for 
moderate reform, found themselves wrapped up in the hate which 
all felt towards the Government. At the elections Mr. Shipoff 
was defeated in Moscow and the Octobrists secured no more than 
sixteen seats. Amongst their Members, however, were some of 
the natural leaders of the Assembly, such as Count Heyden, Mr. 
Stakhévich, and Prince Urisoff. 

In this crash of parties, who were left standing? We have 
now to deal with the Liberals. They are called the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, or, for convenience, the “Cadets” (Ka-dé-ty). 
From 1876 a small group of County Councillors (or Zemstvoists), 
under the leadership of Mr. Petrunkyévich, worked for the satis- 
faction of the economic and political needs of Russia. They were 
roughly repressed, and in 1894 their best speaker, Mr. Rodicheff, 
was punished for putting forward a few moderate requests. 
From 1902 these men joined with others in a League of 
Liberation; and this League gathered strength in the years 
that followed. Mr. Shipoff was already trying to unite the 
various County Councils (or Zemstva) for common work. While 
co-operating with him, some of the Liberationists set up a separate 
organisation called “The Zemstvo Constitutionalists.” Thus the 
same men would be found working under all the last three titles, 
and always for the same ends. They included some of the very 
ablest men in Russia, such as the twin Princes Dolgorukoff, Mr. 
Lvoff, and Mr. Kokoshkin. But they were only a small group, 
and they needed to find a large following. If the best men in the 
professional classes could be induced to follow them, they would 
represent not only the administrative experience of the Zemstva, 
but also the voice of the country. 

From November, 1904, the professions began to organise them- 
selves as political bodies. There were formed a number of pro- 
fessional Unions, of which the chief were the Lawyers’, the Writers’, 
the Engineers’, the Doctors’, and the Schoolmasters’. These last, 
from the nature of their work, were in close touch both with 
the Zemstva and with the peasants. 

We now meet one of the most remarkable men of the present 
movement, Professor Milyukéff. He may be described as the best 
type of the Russian “ Intelligent,”—a man with a mind as keen 
as a blade, full of resourae, far-seeing, but with the most acute 
sense of detail. Beyond this, he is a born master, aml has a 
breadth of knowledge and a sound sense which make him superior 
to any political bitterness or onesidedness. This man united all 
the professional Unions into a great Union of Unions, which 
represented almost the whole mass of intelligent opinion in 
Russia. He did more. He restrained the more radical members 
of his organisation, and kept it in the wake of the Zemstvo men, 
until at exactly the psyghical moment, just before the great 
strike of October, he carr over all his best colleagues into a 
new and definite political party, the Constitutional Democrats. 
This party, whick he created, united the mass of professional 
opinion to those Liberal Zemstvoists who worked so long and so 
hard under Mr. Petrunkyévich. The experience of these Liberal 
Zemstvoists had now got a rank-and-file behind it. 

This party—the first to deserve the name by the closeness of 
its organisation—contained, of course, many various elements. 
But Professor Milyukiff is not to be blamed for their variety or 
their discordancy. He is rather to be credited with a political 
achievement of the first order in uniting these elements at all, 
and in any case his work will stand asa practical example of 
consolidation at a time of general chaos. 

The “ Cadets,” as I will now call them, had a clear programme, 
—that of Constitutional Monarchy. They alone were properly 
prepared for the electoral battle. They had even made concordats 
with some of the other “ parties” where the issue of a conflict 
was in doubt. All evidence goes to prove that there was no 
systematic oppression by the Government when the elections had 
got under way. It is difficult to see how it could have been 
practised at that time; and, indeed, the Government was almost 





more unprepared for the elections than any one else. The 
therefore, won a great triumph, capturing a number of seats 
variously estimated as a hundred and sixty or a hundred and 
ninety. All the chief leaders of the party were elected except 
Professor Milyukdéff, who, by a stupid piece of anger on the part 
of the Government, was excluded on a purely technical plea. 
Though outside the Duma, he has none the less become its 
leader. 

lt remains that we should notice one of the most important 
developments of 1905, which was also the greatest surprise of 
that year. The Government reposed its chief confidence in the 
peasant, and did much to give him the predominance at the 
elections. It might perhaps have done so without danger up to 
September, 1905. But a few able men, of whom the chief wag 
Dr. Staal of Moscow, by a single simple idea revolutionised the 
situation. Well aware of the distrust, or at least indifference, 
with which the peasant would regard an attack on the principle 
of Monarchy, they arranged a simple programme which would be 
sure to appeal to him. All land was to pass into the possession of 
those who would work it. At the same time, the new Peasants’ 
Union, thus formed, would admit into its ranks men of the most 
various political opinions, leaving each free to propagate his own 
opinions, and tying itself to none till the nation should have had 
an opportunity of declaring, through the Duma or otherwise, the 
will of the majority. The success of the Peasants’ Union was 
little short of astounding. Whole villages, and later whole 
cantons, and later even larger units, began to pour in “ decisions” 
in legal form, adopting the programme of the Union; and it 
must be remembered that each decision had to be passed by a 
majority of two-thirds of the heads of houses in the village. There 
has probably been nothing similar since the great Federations of the 
French Revolution. The Government, in its vexation and despair, 
persecuted the Peasants’ Union in every imaginable way. But the 
agrarian troubles, though not prompted by the Union, and still 
more the military expeditions which were sent to repress them, 
only, in the end, drove more and more peasants into the ranks of 
this new party. The Union, like the working men, partly boy- 
cotted the elections. But a large number of peasants who held 
these views were elected, often by the tacit goodwill of the 
Cadets. Among them were some men of considerable ability, 
such as Mr. Zhilkin and Mr. Aladin, the latter of whom has lived 
for five years in England. These men, on arriving at the Duma, 
proceeded to organise a Labour Party, which now numbers some 
sixty-six Members. Many of these came from the ranks of the 
non-party peasants, to whom reference has already been made. 
They also are in touch with the ten working-men Members who 
profess the Social Democrat creed, and who are now being rein- 
forced by fresh accessions from the delayed elections in the 
Caucasus. 

I have, lastly, to notice the fifty odd Members who represent 
the racial claims of different nationalities. These are likely to 
act with the Cadets till their demands are satisfied ; but some of 
them, notably the Poles, are by nature much more disposed to 
ally themselves on general questions with the Octobrists. 

It will be seen from this sketch that the Cadets have a 
dominant position in the Assembly, of which they have elected 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary. But it will also 
be clear that their victory is largely due to special causes, and 
that their triumph is by no means finally assured. 


—I an, Sir, &c., BERNARD PARES. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 


[To rae Eprror or tus “Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—There was once in the history of the world a teacher 
who believed that the world could be conquered by love, and 
love only. He went about his country, and found the people 
very ignorant and oppressed by fanatical religious teachers. 
He longed for, power; it would have enabled him to set 
right * so many wrongs, to instruct the world in a true 
religion. In the beginning of his public career he longed for 
such power so ardently that to achieve it by methods that 
were not the methods of love was the greatest temptation he 
ever experienced. He adhered to the lowly ways of gentleness 
and peace. At length there were two parties in the land, one 
on his side and the other against him. Great crowds of his 
followers sometimes gathered, eager to set him in a 
place of power; but he had great knowledge of men, 
and knew that the spirit of a partisan crowd was not 
to be trusted, for love transcends party spirit. He 
never trusted himself to a crowd that was zealous for 
his authority except in one instance. That instance was very 
remarkable; it was rather like a revival meeting. The people, 
flocking round him all spontaneously, began to rejoice and 
praise God on his behalf, and said nothing about his enemies. 
In that case he confided himself to them and went with them, 
and his confidence seems to have been justified, for they did 
not fight on his behalf. His was a great cause, the cause of 
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the ignorant against those who locked the door of truth to 
them. It was in his power to make his party fight for him, 
to inspire them with invincible enthusiasm, to reinforce them 
—so he said—with an army that would have rendered victory 
certain. Yet, rather than break the love of love, he chose to 
suffer repulse, to see his followers scattered and broken- 
hearted, to die and leave them without vantage-ground or any 
visible means at all by which to carry on the society that he 
believed was the only hope of his people and of the world. 

That is the simple human aspect of an example we are all 
trying to follow. The history of the society thus founded has 
justified the insight of the Master's transcendent genius. 
Whenever the Church, or part of the Church, has fought, one 
of two things bas happened: she has gained some fragmentary 
kingdom of this world for which she chanced to be eager and 
lost for along time her soul, which is the spirit of love; or else 
she has been worsted in the fight and betaken herself more 
quickly again to the ways of love. Wherever she has been so poor 
in worldly influence that love was her only weapon, she has 
triumphed gloriously. One reason lies in the common nature 
of our humanity. Emotions and manners are infectious. Take 
the nearest illustration. One day many Nonconformists rallied 
their powers of wrath, using for weapons ez-parte statements, 
which are lies. What was the result? The next day many 
Churchmen caught the spirit of wrath and seized on the same 
weapons. There is in every parish » common level of temper; 
bad or good; as the unreasonable anger of one section in- 
creases, so does the wrath of the other rise. Love and patience 
and hope would also bave proved irfectious. Had Dr. Clifford 
and his friends resorted to these, how great would be our debt 
to them! As itis, we can none of us criticise our national 
religious life without self-upbraiding. It isa psychic unit: in 
so far as each of us, however insignificant, has failed, he has 
dragged down the whole. 

There is also a divine aspect of the example the Master set, 
God cannot be separated from the spirit of love: we cannot 
retain God, so to say, as counsel and patron in His other attri- 
butes, and fight with our brothers. The spirit of love is God. The 
greatest of men, fighting with his brother in the highest cause, 
loses God's upholding. St. Peter’s brave but angry sword- 
thrust in the garden of Gethsemane was soon followed by an 
act of utter cowardice and profanity. It is, of course, very 
difficult for us to believe that zeal for the name of Christ, even 
mistaken zeal, will not win, if not His approval, at least His 
tender regard; alas! we have His distinct assurance that 
there would be much such service for which He would have 
only condemnation.—I am, Sir, &c., Finem ReEsPIce. 


(To rae Eprror or tae “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—I am among those of your readers who view with a deep 
sense of gratitude the wise and moderate line you have taken 
on the Education Bill. 


It is probable that the extreme views of the bulk of the clergy 
as set forth in meetings for the wholesale condemnation of the 
Bill are a very inadequate criterion of the true feeling of the laity 
on this matter. I believe that the vast majority of laymen and 
Nonconformists are heartily tired of the controversy, and reeog- 
nise the fact that a peaceable settlement, giving as far as possible 
satisfaction to both parties, and not the victory of Church over 
Nonconformity, or vice-versd, should form the object to be 
attained. Such I know to be the predominant feeling in the 
country parish to which I belong (where eight hundred inhabi- 
tants are fairly equally divided between Church and Chapel), in 
spite of the fact that a fortnight ago the Bill was expounded to 
the Church people by clergy who could find for it nothing but 
the bitterest condemnation. 

It seems to me that if this Bill is to form a final settlement of 
the controversy, it is the duty of those among Churchmen and 
Nonconformists who desire that it should do so to give expres- 
sion to their views without delay. To do so, I would suggest 
that in every parish where such a thing is possible, a conference 
be held between Churchmen and Nonconformists, and that at 
that conference a scheme be devised which, if it were carried into 
effect, would, in the opinion of those present, give satisfaction to 
both parties in the parish. Concession on both sides must form 
the spirit of such conferences. I do not think the number con- 
ferring need be large: if, say, the churchwardens and sidesmen, 
and, of course, where possible the vicar, were to meet an equal 
number of the leading Nonconformists in the parish, and these 
were to meet in the right spirit, all that is required could 
probably be done. Those who meet need not feel that they 
confer otherwise than as individuals. I would further suggest 
that the interval between the passing of the Bill by the House of 
Commons and its presentation to the House of Lords be used 
for such conferences, and that the result of each conference, if 
satisfactory to those attending it, be sent to the Minister in 





charge of the Bill in the House of Lords, and also to the Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords. 

In regard to a basis for discussion in these conferences, I cannot 
do better than suggest the amendments to the Bill embodied by 
Mr. George Macmillan in his Memorial to the Archbishops :— 

(1) That .all religious teaching, whether denominational or 
undenominational, should, subject to the Conscience Clause, be 
given in school hours. 

(2) That in the transferred schools the ordinary teachers 
should have the option of giving denominational teaching on the 
two mornings in the week, at the expense of the denomination. 

(3) That, if desired by the parents, facilities for denominational 
teaching at the expense of the denominations should be offered in 
all schools alike. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sun Rising, Banbury. 


Howarp Savory. 





LAYMEN’S MANIFESTO ON THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 
(To THe EDITOR oF THE * SPROTATOR.”] 

Str,—The following additional signatures have been received 
to the Memorial recently forwarded to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York by lay members of the Church of 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorer A. MACMILLAN. 

27 Queen's Gate Gardens, Kensington, 8.W. 





Acland, BR. RB. D. 
Arbuthnot, J. W. 
Bacon, Nicholas H, 
tankes, Ralph V. 
Bathurst, Charles, 


Frank, John. 
Freeman-Thomas, F, 
Freuer, W. Norman, A. C, 
Fry, Norah L. Okeover, Haughton C. 
Gardiner, C, I. Packe, ward. 
Blakiston, C. H. Gilligant, A. O. Pearse, Mrs. Frances E. 
bowden-Smith, Admiral Gilpin-Brown, G, T. Pemberton, J. 8. G. 

Nathaniel. Gleneross, Wm. Phillips, W. Morton, 
Brabrook, Sir Edwarit. Godley, A. D. Phillpotts, J. S. 
Brand, Rear-Adml, T.8. Godman, Col. A. F. Pitman, Charles E, 
Brinton, Hubert. Goodall, George. Poodrant, A. M, 
Broke, P. V. Gow, A. 8. F. Poynton, A. B, 

Gow, Gertrude 8. Prance, H. Penrose. 


Napier, Arthur 8. 
Newman, A. P. 8. 


Buller, Gen. ‘Sir Redvers. Graham, E. Pratt, E 

Burkitt, F.C. Greene, Charles H. ane G. 

Burrell, Charles J. Grundy, G. B. Rameden, Walter. 
Hall, J.'R. Clark. Rice, Henry. 


Butler, G. H. Coe 
Butler, Lt.-Col. F. J. P. Hayton, J. Moore. Ringrose, Mrs. Blanche. 
Buxton, Sir T. Fowsil Headlam, Geoffrey. Robertson, W. L. 
Cann, C. Augustus. Hemsworth, A. N. C. Rogers, . D. 
Cartwright, Major C.M. Heygate, Arthur C. G. Rogers, C. Evelyn. 
Cartwright, W. C. Hibbert, A. Holland, Sampson, Robert. 
Chrystie, Col. George. Hingley, Sir George. Sands, W. M. 
Churchill, Lt.-Col. Seton. Hinton, W. H. Saunders, H, A. 
Clauss, Paul RB. Hoare, E. Brodie. Saunderson, Charles, 


Cockshott, Arthur, Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, Sedgwick, Walter. 
Cockshott, J. J. Howard, Henry C. Sheldon, W. R. 

Cole, John. Hulton, Sir Wm, Simpson, Lt.-Col. C, H, 
Coleridge, Christabel. Hutton, W. H. Sing, Alex. M. 

Coliyer, W. R. Hyett, F. A. Slator, Frank. 

Colman, Edward. Iredale, A. Smith, Douglas. 
Conybeare, A. E. Jac kson, Sir Monry 3. Smith, Helen M. 
Cookson, C, Jollitfe, A. E Smith, Thomas G. 


Smith, Walter? 
Stephens, 8S. Sanders, 


Jolly, Paul. 


Cope, W. Elsley. 
Jones, Ivor G. L aye. 


Copeman, A. G 


Creighton, Mary E, Kinde rsley, R. 8. Stevens, Richard. 
Crisp, H. R. Kitson, Sydne »y D. Stringer, Francis A. 
Cropper, Charles J. Knowles, E. 8. Studdy, R. M, 
Curelier, A. Latham, F. L. Tanner, Maurice, 
Dawson, A. Mitchell. Lea, G. Harris, Taylor, Samuel. 


De Ferriéres, Baron, Leaf, Walter, Thompson, F, E, 
d, L. 


Dewey, T. C, Legard, Colonel James D, Tod 
Dorman, Marcus R. P. Leigh, Edward Austen, Trench, Alfred Chenevix. 
Douglas, Sholto James. Leigh, W. Austen. Venables, R.G 


Walker, tied 

Ware, Mrs. Ellen K, 
Ware, Thomas Kennet, 
Warren, Eleanor L. 


Lowry, Charles, 
Lubbock, 8, G. 
Luxmoore, C. N. 
Lyall, Sir Alfred. 
Mackay, Thomas. Wethered, E. B. 
Mansell, James. Wheeler-Bennett, J. W. 
Mansfield, Rachael L, E, Whitelaw, R. 
Marling, Sir W. H. Williamson, Victor A, 
Marling, W. J. P. P. Wilson, E, T. 
Evans-Lombe, E. H. Marling, T.S Winn, James C. 
P@con, Ralph. * Marshall, A. L. Wood,’ Robert Ley. 
Farquharson, A. S. L. Martyn, A, J. K. Woodfall, Francis. 
Field, Admiral E, Maude, Mrs. Mary. Woollven, W. R. 
Foljambe, Francis J. Moens, Walter F. Worsley, Sir Wm, H. A 
Savile. Moon, Ernest. Wybergh, Col. A. 
Francis, Herbert H. G, Myres, John L. Young, W. Mackworth, 


Dyer, Mrs. Margaret. 
Eggar, W. D. 

Eliot, Col. George E. 
Elliot, Arthur R. D. 
Elliott, Charles. 
Eltringham, Harry. 
Embleton-Fox, W. 
Enys, John D. 
Evans, Wildney V. 


[We are asked to state that a Conference of members of 
the Church of England will be held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, July 17th, at 4.30 p.m., to consider 
the provisions of the Education Bill with a view to preserve 
religious instruction in all elementary schools, and so to 
promote a national settlement. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Jersey will preside, and the list of other speakers (mainly 
laymen) will be announced later. Those desirous of attending 
the meeting should communicate with Mr. George Macmillan, 
27 Queen’s Gate Gardens, Kensington, 8.W.—Epb. Spectator. | 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
{To THe EDITOR oF THe “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I have just seen a copy of the Spectator of March 3rd, 

and though my letter must be late, I venture to correct a 

very misleading impression of Australian primary education. 

Nothing could be more misleading than your note on the New 

South Wales system. As a matter of fact, you have there 
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what many of us younger clergy in England wished for 
instead of the hopeless Education Act of the late Govern- 
ment. In New South Wales, besides the “secular” education 
(which includes simple Bible teaching from the Irish book), 
every denomination has the right of entry for denominational 
teaching during school hours, and this right is used largely by 
the Church of England and by other denominations without 
any friction. The leading Wesleyan minister and the leading 
Congregational minister in this city both lately held charges 
in New South Wales and regularly made use of the right, and 
the high praise of the school inspectors is directed, not, as you 
suggest, to the undenominational instruction only, but to the 
whole system of religious teaching. It may be interesting to 
say that in Queensland every denomination has the right to 
use the schools for religious instruction before or after school 
hours, and the Church of England makes considerable use of 
this right; but so far is it from being considered satisfactory 
that we are hoping for a Referendum on the subject, and (in 
spite of indifference, and of opposition from the extremists of 
the Labour Party and from some Roman Catholics who fear 
that such a change would destroy any chance of State-aid for 
their schools) there is no doubt that a large majority of the 
thoughtful people in the State are strongly in favour of the 
introduction of the New South Wales system. Some years 
ago West Australia followed the example of New South 
Wales, and we wonder that England will not do the same. 
>I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Le Fanvu 
(Archdeacon of Brisbane). 





WHITE LABOUR FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
MINES. 
[To tur Epiror or tae “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—“ Tl edt fallu, par exemple, qu’elles eussent besoin l’une 
de l'autre, que le riche ne pit s’enrichir qu’en demandant au 
pauvre son travail, et que le pauvre trouvit les moyens de 
vivre en donnant son travail au riche. Alors l'inégalité des 
fortunes eit stimulé l’activité et l'intelligence de l’‘homme; 
elle n’eit pas enfanté la corruption et la guerre civile.”—(“ La 
Cité Antique,” par Fustel de Coulanges, Livre IV., chap. 12— 
“Riches et Pauvres”—p. 398, ed. 1888.) You could not, 
perhaps, perform a higher duty than, in publishing your 
article last week, to insist again upon the employment 
of white labour in the mines. Will you permit me to 
support it with the above quotation, which, written with 
regard to the decline of a bygone civilisation, appears to apply 
precisely to the situation created in Johannesburg to-day? 
There is, however, another argument in favour of white 
labour which may appeal more forcibly to the financial 
interests concerned. White labour will not only conciliate 
public opinion throughout the British Empire, it will not only 
settle the industry on what those who agree with you believe 
to be the only sound and lasting basis of strength, which will 
leave nothing further to demand, but it will also, for these 
reasons, if I am not mistaken, greatly encourage the investing 
public to put their capital into what, conducted on politic 
and proper lines, is a perfectly legitimate, and to many a very 
attractive, channel. Above and beyond this, a free whe 
population would foster industry in all its branches, would 
focus wealth, and the mineowners and financiers would find 
that the money they paid in wages would find its way back 
again, directly or indirectly, and with great accessions, into 
their own hands. A white Johannesburg would enable them 
to finance every legitimate enterprise in a manner they will 
not otherwise find possible. A powerful white State, of 
which posterity might well be proud, would be a by-product. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
EVELYN ANSELL. 

[We agree. We have never been enemies of gold mining, 
and regard it not only asa perfectly legitimate, but also as a 
most useful and necessary industry. That the employment 
of white labour would serve the best interests of that industry 
as a form of insurance, even if it slightly increased the 
cost of production, is our firm belief. Asa matter of fact, 
however, we believe that the cost of white labour would not 
in the end prove greater than tbat of coloured imported 
labour. Again and again more efficient though nominally 
dearer labour has helped, not hampered, an industry.—Eb. 


ey 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—If, as I believe is the case, the writer of the article in 
the Spectator of June 9th condemns the giving of any public 
money towards old-age pensions, his opinion, which is not 
based on experience, is in conflict with that of most of the 
students of sociology in Germany, where a vast system for 
the giving of old-age and infirmity pensions has been tried 
for the last fifteen years, and has certainly not pauperised the 
working classes, though it involves the giving of a con. 
siderable amount of public money to supplement amounts 
obtained by the contributions of workpeople and their 
employers. 


As the German system of insurance, of which the pension 
system is a part, is still unknown to many English people, it may 
be useful to give some notes on it for consideration by the readers 
of your series of articles. (I take my notes from an official 
account prepared in 1904 for the Exposition at St. Louis.) The 
first part of the new system, the whole of which Germany owes 
to the genius of Bismarck, was created by the Sick Insurance Law 
of June, 1883. The second part of the system came in July, 1884, 
when the Accident Insurance Laws were passed, and the third 
part in June, 1889, when the Infirmity and Old-Age Insurance Act 
was passed. Each of these Acts has had to be supplemented or 
altered by later legislation, and it is believed that before long a 
Bill for unifying and simplifying the system will be prepared by 
the Government. All persons who work for employers, and 
whose incomes do not exceed £100 a year, are insured for sickness, 
Women receive sick pay for six weeks after confinement, Em. 
ployers pay one-third and the employed two-thirds of the pre. 
miums. In 1902 10,320,000 persons were insured for sickness, and 
sick pay amounting to £9,158,705 was paid to 3,983,900 persons, 
Insurance for accident applies to all persons working for em. 
ployers if their income does not exceed £150 a year. It is caleu- 
lated that the employed bear about eight per cent. of the cost of thig 
kind of insurance, though all premiums are paid by the employers, 
In 1902, 19,083,000 were insured, and compensation amounting to 
£5,406,655 was paid to 834,600 persons. All persons who work 
for employers, and have incomes of not more than £100, are 
insured for old age and infirmity. In 1902, 13,381,000 persons 
were insured, and payments, amounting to £6,020,705, were made 
to 1,061,000 persons. ‘he Empire contributes to each annuity 
£2 103. a year, and pays the premiums for workmen while they 
serve in the Army and Navy, and it pays the cost of the Imperial 
Insurance Office, and of the payment of pensions. All other 
expenses are borne in equal shares by employers and employed. 

That self-help is not prevented by this system is shown 
by the returns respecting savings-banks. Dr. Shadwell in his 
“Industrial Efficiency” states that the amount of savings per 
head of the population has increased much more rapidly in 
Germany than in England, and is now four times as great in 
Germany as in this country; and the latest statistics show that 
in the last ten years savings have increased from two hundred 
million pounds sterling to nearly four hundred millions. The 
influence of the system on the community as a whole seems to be 
extremely good. Count Posadowsky, who has studied the system 
carefully, lately expressed the conviction that the great increase 
in the prosperity of German industries is chiefly due to the 
raising of the level of life of the German working classes by this 
social-political legislation, and his conviction is shared by many 
thoughtful observers. ‘That the system, like all other human 
arrangements, has a seamy side is indicated by the fact that in 
1905 the Courts had to deal with 95,833 cases of disputes 
respecting insurance for accidents, and 9,961 respecting infirmity 
insurance. 


—I an, Sir, &e., T. C. Horsratu. 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 
[To tux Eprrog or tus “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—Will you permit me through your columns to thank 
your correspondent “ C, 8. H.” (Spectator, June 16th) for the 
sound view he takes of the Baghdad Railway, and for his 
excellent advice to us to have nothing whatever to do with its 
construction or financing? What Major K. von Bruchhausen 
stated in his pamphlet, “Der Kommende Krieg,” as to 
Germany’s ability “to reach us ” without going “ by ship "— 
z.e., India by the Central Asia railway system—is a matter 
which for years past has been threshed out by the German 
General Staff; and it is within my certain knowledge that the 
opinion arrived at by some at least of its distinguished 
members is to the effect that, were once the Baghdad line 
built and controlled by Germany, the “ Kaiser as the friend of 
the Sultan at the Golden Horn, the Kaiser—in consequence of 
his visit to Tangier—acclaimed the Protector of Islam,” then 
our Indian possessions, with or without active assistance from 
Russia, could be successfully attacked by a German army. 
Were his Majesty's Government to allow themselves to be 
hoodwinked into a partnership over this Baghdad Railway, 





Spectator.) 


it could only mean the resumption of the German yoke, 
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which, thanks to King Edward and to a section of our Press, 
was believed to have been shaken off for ever. Were such 
a fatuous policy to be followed, and were England to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Juggernaut, then good-bye to our 
entente with France and to the peace of Hurope. Perfidious 
Albion would become our well-merited sobriquet.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ex-DIPLoMATIST. 





IRELAND AS A TOURIST RESORT. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srrcrator.””] 
S1r,—Once more I venture to draw the attention of your 
readers to the steady progress that is being made every year 
in throwing Ireland open to the British tourist. 

The new service inaugurated last year between Heysham, in 
Larcashire, and Belfast can now boast of four steamers. Two of 
these, the ‘Antrim’ and the ‘ Donegal,’ are twin-screws, whilst 
the other two, the ‘ Londonderry ’ and the ‘ Manxman,’ are worked 
by turbines, and attain a speed varying from twenty-two to 
twenty-three knots an hour. The outward service leaves St. 
Pancras at 5 and Heysham at 11 in the evening, and arrives at 
Belfast at 5.30, Portrush at 9.5, and Londonderry at 9.45 the 
following morning; whilst the return service leaves Londonderry 
at 5.35, Portrush at 6.5, and Belfast at 9 in the evening, arriving 
at Heysham at 4.25 and at St. Pancras at 10.40 the next day. A new 
service has also been opened between Heysham and the North Wall, 
Dublin. 

When we reach Ireland itself we are able to record important 
improvements on the Great Northern Railway. The extension of 
the line from Banbridge to Ballyroney on to Castlewellan and its 
connexion with Newcastle throws open one of the loveliest 
districts in Ireland to the tourist. Trains are run now from 
Belfast direct to Newcastle, whilst the railway journey from 
Dublin to Newcastle is shortened by sixty miles, or three and a 
half hours. The Mourne Mountains have also been rendered still 
more accessible by a motor-car service which runs along the coast 
vid Kilkeel, and so unites Newcastle with Warrenpoint. A motor- 
rail service has been established between Belfast and Lisburn, 
and this taken in conjunction with the ordinary trains makes the 
service a half-hourly one. If we go still further afield, we find 
Lord Leitrim has enlarged his golfing hotel at Rosapenna, on the 
shores of Sheephaven, in the neighbourhood of some of the best 
links and finest coast scenery in North-West Donegal. It now 
accommodates a hundred visitors, and will be further enlarged 
this winter. 

The new Great Western service to Ireland by Fishguard and 
Rosslare will shortly be opened, and it will be then possible to 
leave Paddington at 8.45, arriving at Waterford at 6.30 and at 
Cork at 9.15 by the day or night services. Admirable arrange- 
ments are also being made for dealing with the coal and cattle 
traffic at Fishguard, where the Great Western Railway have 
furthermore opened the Wyncliffe Hotel. As Fishguard is only 
fifty-four nautical miles from Rosslare, the twenty-two-and-a-half- 
knot turbine steamers will be able to cover the distance in much 
less than three hours. I need hardly add that the London and 
North-Western Railway, asd the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, continue to maintain their admirable services between 
Holyhead, Dublin, and Kingstown. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenzxum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


V. Hussey WaAtLsH. 





CAN ANIMALS “SUFFER”? 

[To tue Eprror or tar “ Srecraror.’’] 
S1r,—In the comments contained in your issue of June 23rd 
on’ the first chapter of Mr. Robinson’s book, the writer 
apparently assents to the author’s dictum that animals do 
not suffer pain, since they do not know that they suffer. 
Experience shows that they do dread pain, often connecting it 
with certain causes which they ingeniously avoid. It also 
shows that they not only feel pain as human beings do, but 
are less wble to endure it, not seeing beyond it. I have, how- 
ever, in mind an instance in which a dog of ours quietly sub- 
mitted to a cutting operation which it evidently felt would 
lead to immediate relief, which was the case. Mr. Robinson’s 
argument applies equally to an infant who does not know 
when a pin has been allowed to run into him, but loudly 
proclaims the fact.—I am, Sir, &c., M. or N. 








(To Tar Eviron or Tus “Seecrator.”] 
S1r,—I understand the argument of Mr. E. Kay Robinson's 
“Religion of Nature,” as summed up in your last issue 
(June 23rd, p. 979), to enforce the conclusion, “‘ Man alone can 
‘suffer.’” By putting “suffer” in quotation marks the 
reviewer means, I suppose, suffer in the full sense of the 
word; he does not, however, make clear to me the secondary 
sense in which he considers it applicable to animals. 
“ Animals feel pain, but are not conscious that they feel it.”’ 
In whatever sense that may be true of animals, it is surely 
true of many human beings. Would your reviewer say that 
idiots or babies cannot “suffer”? Or would he say that 











they “ have the power of thinking about their feelings,” as he 
says animals have not? We ean as little recall the sensations 
of some disorder before our first birthday as-discover those of 
a vivisected dog; but the manifestations of suffering tell the 
same story in both cases. Mrs. Besant has informed us 
that it was the anguish of watching the sufferings of 
her sick baby which destroyed her faith in God. One can 
imagine many arguments directed to her state of mind. Bat 
no one, I think, would include in them the suggestion that as 
the baby could not think about its own feelings, it did not 
suffer. It was the sensation, not any thoughts about it, from 
which she desired to deliver her child. What makes me hope 
that you will insert this letter is the conviction that about half 
the cruelty of the world is due to a vague belief that others do 
not suffer in the same sense as we and those we care for do. 
Humanity begins when a man or woman puts himself or 
herself in the place of the sufferer. To teach that this 
endeavour is inapplicable in the case of the majority of the 
sentient inhabitants of this planet is to seal the springs of 
pity against those who have least power to open them, and to 
harden the average heart where it is already most callous.— 
I am, Sir, &e., JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


[The phrase was Mr. Kay Robinson's, not ours; but we 
admit that it is liable to be misunderstood. We, at any rate 
—we can, of course, only speak for ourselves—meant that 
animals cannot be said to suffer in the same sense that human 
beings suffer,—for there is in the soul of man that which 
differentiates him from all other sentient creatures. If 
not, men would not feel as they feel about cannibalism. 
The most cruel of men would not lightly kill a human being 
to stay their hunger. The kindest of men allow the gentlest 
of animals to be killed to satisfy their appetites when those 
appetites can easily be satisfied in other ways. We recognise, 
however, the very great danger of encouraging men to think 
that animals do not suffer in the same way as men. Nor do 
we wish to suggest that the sin of cruelty to animals—for 
sin it certainly is—consists only in the injury done to the 
man who treats animals cruelly. We hold that men should 
recognise rights in the animal world, though we admit that it 
is difficult—we do not say impossible—to reconcile those rights 
with the cruelty of the slaughter-house, a cruelty unfortu- 
nately inseparable from the use of animal food. In any case, 
our partial adoption of Mr. Kay Robinson’s argument does 
not and cannot involve in the slightest degree any defence of 
cruelty to animals. The point upon which we desired to insist 
was that the Divine Providence cannot be arraigned on the 
ground of the intense sufferings of animals in a state of 
Nature. Their agonies, though great, are not strictly com- 
parable to the agonies of conscious beings like men and 
women. That seems to us a proposition which must be 
admitted by those who hold, as we most certainly do, that 
there is a difference in kind, and not merely in degree, 
between man and the lower animals.—Eb. Spectator. } 





SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—Will you permit me to ask if it be fair that thousands 
of women householders, landowners, and law-abiding citizens 
should be jumbled up under the leadership of such persons as 
Miss Billington and her friends? Yet this is your comment 
upon the woman suffrage question in the Spectator of June 23rd: 
“The chances of women obtaining the Parliamentary vote 
were never very bright, but what little chance there was has 
now vanished altogether.” The Spectator has repeatedly told 
us of late that Churchmen should not be judged by the acts 
and words of extremists; why, then, should women suffragists 
be judged by their extremists? We repudiate the actions of 
these silly and unmannerly women; all we ask is that 
the payment of rent should give us the Parliamentary 
vote, just as the payment of rates gives us the municipal vote, 
This seems to most of us mere justice, for our responsibilities 
are equal to men’s; indeed, many a woman has far more 
responsibility than her gardener or ber coachman. Why, 
then, should she be denied the vote which is allowed to her 
serving-men P—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE oF THE First MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL Society FOR WOMEN’s SUFFRAGE. 


[We publish this protest, but cannot open our columns toa 





discussion of the franchise question. —Eb. Spectator. | 
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PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 

' {To Tug Eprron or Tue “Sexcraton."| 

Si1m,—As you were good enough to notice our work in 1901, 
we venture to report progress, and. to make an appeal. The 
number of licensed houses c8ntrolled by us has risen in the 
interval from fourteen to fifty-five, paid-up capital from 
£5,000 to £17,000, the maximum interest of 5 per cent. has 
been paid continuously since 1899, and £480 has been placed 
to reserve. Facilities for all-round refreshment trade have 
been given at all houses, in accordance with local needs, and 
the trade in alcoholics has not been pushed. No manager 
has been convicted of any offence against the Licensing Laws. 
As we are building a large house at Wolverton (opposite the 
railway-carriage works), and are taking over several other 
houses shortly, we invite any of your readers who are inter- 
ested in public-house reform to help us by taking up shares. 
I will gladly send Report, application form, and pamphlet to 
any one who writes for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD Cripps, Secretary, 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Limited. 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 





YEOMAN SERVICE. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Seectrator.”]} 
Sr1r,—In your issue of August 6th, 1904, you published an 
article entitled “ Yeoman Service,” and many of your readers 
who were interested by the account given therein of two old 
villagers sent me through your columns money for their 
benefit, the various sums amounting to nearly £35. These 
kind friends, who have helped to smooth the latter years of a 
very deserving couple, may be interested to learn that their 
gifts were received with a touching gratitude which custom 
did not stale. “I prayed to the Lord to help ma, an’ He has,” 
the old wife used to say. Abouta fortnight ago the summons 
came for which she had longed, and she passed peacefully 
away. A widowed daughter now lives with the old man, who, 
though sorely cripped with rheumatism, still manages to 
hobble about and look after his landlord's fowls. I may add 
that there is a balance of £16 still in the Post Office Bank to 
his credit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





A WRAITH. 
{To toe Eviron or Tus “SrectatTor.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Brocklehurst’s letter in your issue of the 23rd inst. 
is an excellent example of the “thoroughly well authenticated” 
ghost-story which when looked into it has, we find, hardly a 
shred of evidence to support it. Your correspondent says in 
the good old familiar manner: “I have personally certified 
every detail, and vouch for the correctness” of the story. 
As a matter of evidence, the only detail for which he can 
vouch is that he found his neighbour's cook in a state of 
great agitation (apparently) due to a telegram announcing 
the death of her mother, who, it seems, had been burned to 
death on the previous evening. The rest of the story is 
hearsay on bearsay. He was told by the housemaid that on 
the evening before the cook had told her that she had seen 
some one trying to smother her mother with sheets of brown 
paper, and that she was sure something dreadful had happened 
to her. It is on the faith of what Mr. Brocklehurst tells us 
the housemaid told him the cook told her that we are expected 
to believe in “a veritable case” of second-sight. Even assuming 
that the housemaid stuck to her story under cross-examina- 
tion, and that the cook corroborated her, their evidence would 
be quite wortbless in a case of this sort from the fact that the 
story was not told till after the happening of the event alleged 
to be foreseen. As for the sheets of brown paper, I am afraid 
we can only look on them as what Poob-bah calls “ artistic 
details, introduced to give an air of verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative.” Mr. Brocklehurst 
says: “Such second-sight phenomena are not unknown.” They 
are not, indeed. They are as common as blackberries in 
September—and about as valuable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Fintay Knicat. 
Badminton Club, 100 Piccadilly, W. 





EDITORS AND WARS. 


[To tus Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”)} 


re 

comment on your expression of the opinion that “ it js pure 
clap-trap to say that it is editors who produce wars, an4 the 
hostile feelings between nations which end in wars” 
(Spectator, June 23rd, p. 969) :— . 

“ August 8, 1855. I paid a visit on Wednesday to my neigh 
the Bishop of Oxford, and met Lord Aberdeen. . . xd ; 7 
| eer said: ‘It was not the Parliament or the public 
but the Press that forced the Government into the war.[ie, the 
Crimean War}. The public mind was not at first in an uncon. 
trollable state, but it was made so by the Press.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. Poyrnper. 

92 High Street, East Grinstead. 


[We did not say that statesmen are not often willing to 
make newspaper articles an excuse for grave derelictions of 
duty. It is notorious that they are. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the statesmen can quite well resist newspaper 
pressure if they care todo so. Note that Ministers usually 
find out that they were driven into war by the Press after 
they have engaged in foolish or mismanaged wars, not at the 
beginning of them.—Eb. Spestator.] 





THE ATTITUDE OF YOUNG ENGLISHMEN 
TOWARDS MILITARY SERVICE. 

[To tue Epitor or tus “ Srecrator.”’| 
Srr,—Perbaps the most valuable of all the valuable factg 
brought out by the Spectator Experimental Company are 
those with which you deal in your article of last week under 
the above title. The answers given by the members of 
Colonel Pollock's Company to the series of rather leading, 
but otherwise excellent, questions addressed to them, are 
precisely of the nature which my own experience of citizen 
soldiers would lead me to exnect. 


We have the high authority of Lord Roberts for believing that 
a preliminary training of from three to six months, not at 
Regular depdts, but at training centres specially established for 
the purposes of the Territorial Army, would prove no stumbling- 
block to patriotic endeavours, but, on the contrary, immensely 
popular with young Englishmen of all classes. It is also certain 
that such a preliminary training would, if we could get it, 
enormously increase the war-readiness of all our non-Regular 
forces. 

But that seventy-six out of one hundred and five members of 
the Experimental Company hope to join the Volunteers, and only 
seven had ever thought of joining the Militia, while the whole 
hundred and five would join a new force which combined a 
preliminary training with continued service under Volunteer con- 
ditions, is surely most significant. What is really at the bottom 
of the decline of the Militia as we know it to-day is a change in 
the industrial and social conditions of our people, of which 
our military system has neglected to take account. The 
true lesson of Colonel Pollock’s Experiment is surely, not 
that we can restore Militia service exactly in the form that 
it has taken in the past, but that we should be encouraged 
to revise outworn distinctions which merely cumber the 
ground and perpetuate chaos in our Burgher forces. “In a 
Militia,” writes Adam Smith, “the character of the labourer, 
artificer, or tradesman predominates over that of the soldier; in 
a Standing Army that of the soldier predominates over every other 
character.” That is the only distinction which still survives, 
except that such Militia regiments as have fallen on evil days 
(largely owing to the competition of the new Yeomanry and of 
the Volunteers, all, be it noticed, without exception in receipt of 
State remuneration, either in kind or coin, for the camp-training 
performed) are now recruited from the ranks of casual labour and 
largely from the poorer quarters of the big towns. It is true that 
there are a few Metropolitan Volunteer corps and some Yeomanry 
regiments which are more “classy ” than the rest. But what is little 
realised by the general public is that the vast majority, both of the 
Yeomanry and of the Volunteers, are not “classy” at all, but, 
precisely as the Spectator Company, a true sample drawn from the 
best elements in the nation. 

If the Militia is to remaim as an independent force, it must bo 
as anew organisation under an old name. Militia officers are 
apparently willing and anxious to see the terms of enlistment so 
altered as to include an obligation for service abroad in time of 
war. Such a foree is undoubtedly much needed as First Reserve 
to the Regular Army. But it will no longer be the old county 
force. Its members will rather, as Mr. Haldane has expressed it, 
be half-time Regular soldiers. Moreover, it is scarcely to be 
hoped that this new Militia will be able to maintain its numbers 
even at the diminished figure of the old, for the number of men 
in this country who, without making soldiering a profession, aro 
in a position to enter upon so binding an engagement is 
necessarily limited. Hence the heirs of the old Constitutional 
Force will be found in those newer forces, the Yeomanry and the 
Volunteers, the character of whose training is, like that of the 
Spectator Company, specially devised to suit the requirements of 
modern industrial life. These, while they cannot engage them- 
selves beforehand for service abroad as units, will assuredly 





Sin,—The following passage from Morley's Life of Cobden, 
p. 638 of the one-volume edition (1903), supplies an interesting 





respond nobly as individuals, as they responded six years ago, 
whenever the necessities of some great emergency require power 
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of expansion for our land forces beyond the resources of the 
Regular Army and the Militia. 

Ultimately we may hope to forget the old names, and to see a 
reorganisation of all three branches of the Auxiliary Forces as 
one l'erritorial Army serving under identical conditions, and pro- 
viding a quota, more or less large according to circumstances, for 
service anywhere in time of need. In the meantime, while the 
conditions of service offer a suitable excuse for preserving the 
old names, it is devoutly to be hoped that the opportunity 
of training will be made the same for all branches of our 
citizen army, and that this training shall be fixed at the 
highest possible level which will suit the civil avocatious of our 
people. Colonel Pollock’s Experiment shows us that a more or 
jess prolonged period of preliminary training, followed by a short 
“refresher” camp annually, would not only be possible, but also 
popular with young England. ‘Then by al! means let us give 
young England every opportunity of voluntarily undergoing a 
course Which would be of incalculable benefit to the character 
and the physique of our peopk, and productive in addition of a 
citizen army which as regards the rank-and-file would be fully a 
match for the conscript armies of Europe. We should not 
naturally be so mad as to refuse the services of those who could 
not do the preliminary course. Indeed, the majority of them 
would be men whose physique and previous education had 
rendered such a course unnecessary. But a leavening in every 
Yeomanry or Volunteer regiment of men who had been at school 
under Colonel Pollock and his like would enormously increase the 
fighting value of their regiments. 

In short, my plan is that we should not confine the benefits of 
the Hounslow Experiment to the Militia alone, still less to a new 
Militia enlisted as half-time Regulars for service abroad. What 
we want is one national school of arms, suited alike to modern 
conditions of employment and to the needs of a really reliable 
Burgher Force. Colonel Pollock has shown us the way to such a 
school of arms, not merely for the Militia, in the narrower sense 
of the term, but for the whole of our non-Regular territorial 
forces. 

I enclose an obol towards the Ammunition Fund, the cost of 
which would, however, in any country but our own have been 
made a charge upon Army Votes. 


VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 





—I am, Sir, &e., 


[We are in hearty agreement with our correspondent in 
hoping that some day a proportion of our Volunteers will be 
able to take “a six months’ preliminary course.” Will not 
some millionaire come forward and supply a Volunteer 
battalion on such a basis? It would cost him about £8,000 a 
year to give two hundred young men each year a six months’ 
training and then pass them into a Volunteer regiment.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To tue Epiror oF Tus “ Srecrator,.”’ | 

S1r,—I trust that you will pardon my imposing so often upon 

your kindness, and allow me to say a few words about the 

Company Sports at which we were honoured by the presence 

of H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra of Teck. 


Punctually to the very stroke of 12.30 noon the Prince and 
Princess arrived in camp, being received with a Royal salute. The 
Company was then inspected, and having marched past, performed 
a few movements in extended order. A couple of lance-corporals 
next displayed their proficiency as drill instructors, and the men 
were then dismissed. The Princess inspected the barrack-rooms, 
saw.the men at their dinners, and lunched at the officers’ mess. 
The sperts commenced at 2.15 p-m.,and owing to the large uumber 
of entries continued until after 7 p.m. We had spent three hours 
on Thursday evening running off preliminary heats, yet were 
unable to complete the entire programme on Friday. The various 
events were keenly contested, and we hope that H.R.H., in spite 
of the long time she was detained, did not pass an altogether 
unenjoyable afternoon; at all events, she won completely one 
hundred and twenty hearts,—Staff, recruits, and fatigue men. 

Next week, on July 3rd, “ Omdurman Day,” the 21st (Empress 
of India’s) Lancers have their regimental sports, and in addition 
to admitting our men to the “mile race open to the garrison,” 
have most generously offered them a special prize to be competed 
for ina mile race run in “drill order.” Six men per section—i.e., 
twenty-four in all—will face the starter. 

Of our musketry practice I will add nothing now to what I have 
previously reported. Next week I shall be able to state the Com- 
pany average, and the number of qualified “marksmen,” of whom 
I hope to have about twenty-five. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hounslow. 





(To tue Eprror or THe “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—Knowing the interest you take in the military training 
of our population, I venture to suggest that the Militia 
Experiment now being tried might be made the basis of a 
large, well-trained Militia Force, with, in the course of years, 
immense reserves available for foreign service when necessary. 
From the series of questions put to the men of your Experi- 
mental Company, and the answers given, we may take it that 
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your system of six months’ drill for young men from seven. 
teen to nineteen or twenty would be very popular, and that a 
busy week every year under canvas at good labourers’ wages 
would also be appreciated. I suggest that with a retaining 
fee of, say, £5 per annum a large number of recruits might 
be enlisted, with a liability to come out as a Second Reserve 
m case of a great war requiring forces beyond the numbers of 
the Regular Army. If the Government would be inclined 
to try the experiment, the question of housing the men 
whilst going through their six months’ drill might be 
simplified by quartering the bulk of them in the various 
towns (centres of districts) where they would be drilled, 
The officers might be taken to a great extent from the 
retired list of the Regular Army. Though conscription 
would be unpopular at present, the plan I have roughly 
sketched would, I hope, be nearly as effective and at a 
moderate cost.—I am, Sir, &c., An Op VoLUNTEER, 


[To Tne Epiron or Tug “Sprcraron.”] 
Srr,—I shall be very glad to contribute £50 towards the 
Ammunition Fund. I consider it would be most unfortunate 
if your experiment were curtailed in any way by lack of funds, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Lovat. 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY, 
We have received the following subscriptions towards meeting 
additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the Spectato 

Experimental Company :— 


L. joni “— £50 0 0} Robert A. Johnson... — “se 
Lord Lovat 50 0 0} Major-General W. M. Camp- 

Frank L, Lyons 33 0 bell... coe ee eve 100 
G. a wm 12 0 0} W. M. Cooper ah 220 
m%. «~ me 1 1 0} Walter H. Steward... 21190 
L. B. Wells 110 | > Ae eve eco lw 0 
Ernest Myers 110 








POETRY. 


THE CHOICE OF ROADS. 
(To IRENE.) 
There's a road on the Marches 
That guard gallant Wales ; 





TuHeERE’s a road in Devon 
With a hedge each side, 


And some would count it heaven |There’s a road beneath the 
On that road to ride. larches 
; ‘ In the Wessex vales. 
There’s a road upon the Mendips | 
Dances down and down 'In Scilly and the islands 
And winds and winds, and then Roads shiver to the sea: 
dips 'There’s a road in the High- 


Into Cheddar Town. lands 


There’s a road in Surrey Where the stag steps free. 
Where the dust lies white ; 

And motors shriek and hurry 
All the day and night. 


There are many roads in Britain, 
Roman roads and new ; 
But the best my heels have 


There’s a road in London eniiten 
Stretches miles and miles ; Seeden to Camel end to 
And the stones make your bones you, 





Long for country mud and 


stiles. R. Exvurs Roperrs. 








MUSIC. 
~ccciniailiaiarasay 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 
In a recently published volume of musical essays by Mr. E. A. 
Baughan* will be found an interesting paper on “ The Gentle- 
man in Music.” To prevent misunderstanding, Mr. Baughan 
is at pains to state with the utmost particularity the exact 
meaning he attaches to the word. For the purpose of his 
article a gentleman must be of good family—* not necessarily 
rich or noble, but gentle ”"—have had a public-school and 
University education, and be comfortably off. His brothers 
and relations must be in the liberal or learned professions, or 
the higher walks of commerce,—none of them brilliant, but 
all well-educated, well-mannered, and trained to live laborious 
days and to all kinds of self-denial. Formerly they would 
have had nothing to do with art, but nowadays “ the gentle- 
man class is making its way more and more in music, as 
professors, composers, pianists, and even singers.” Mr. 
Baughan cheerfully admits that in the abstract it is a good 





* Music and Musicians By E. A. Baugban, London: John Lane. [5s. net. ] 
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thing for the art te be taken seriously enough for men of 
education to enter it, and that the profession has 
been socially improved by the accession of gentlemen 
to its ranks. None the less is he of opinion that 
the gentleman by birth and training is the last man who 
should be a musician. The grounds on which he reaches this 
decision are manifold. To begin with, the ideals of our public 
schools, uniformity and stoicism, are incompatible with the free 
expression of the emotions, while the ideal of University life, 
the apotheosis of the intellect—it is most refreshing to hear 
how far we have travelled from the time when undergraduates 
were described as “young barbarians all at play ’—though 
it makes for sanity and clear thinking, is uncreative and in- 
expansive. Our gentlemen musicians are not free from 
austerity and intellectual pose. They adore Bach, but they 
do their best to strip him of his humanity. They worship 
Brahms, but perversely exaggerate the importance of the dry 
and intellectual side of his genius. As performers these 
University musicians carry this suppression of emotion to 
excess, make war on sentiment, and interpret everything 
sanely and coolly. Worse still, they are hampered by “a 
curious effeminacy of thought and outlook,” a “strange 
fastidiousness which manifests itself in a love of all old music, 
especially if it is little-known music.” Their enthusiasm is 
ladylike: they distrust emotionalism, abhor singers who have 
made reputations, and greatly prefer artists, no matter how 
much they sing out of tune, provided they are of gentle birth 
and good education. Mr. Baughan does not condemn general 
intelligence in a musician; what he insists on is that the 
culture he requires is not the culture of any of our Univer- 
sities, which are “peculiarly Philistine,” and turn out men 
who are “singularly wanting in artistic appreciation.” The 
real desiderata of the musician are then enumerated. “He 
ought to know most of what has been done in literature, 
especially modern literature: he should have a knowledge of 
the plastic arts and have...... a fair and work- 
ing knowledge of modern languages. .... . Above all, he 
must live, and I deny that any man has really lived whose 
circumstances have been comfortable from childhood.” If it 
should be contended that after all the University musician is 
a negligible factor in our musical life, Mr. Baughan is ready 
with his reply. “ This dilettante attitude of mind is the curse 
of our England. You will find it everywhere—in the Army 
and in politics; and those who are behind the scenes 
know full well what a power this new type of musician is 
gradually becoming in the country.” He has good intentions, 
areal love of music, in many cases will work hard for the 
realisation of his ideals, and is free from insularity, “ but he 
is essentially of his class and training, and both are inimical 
to music.” Mr. Baughan is not concerned with the question 
of whether this is good for the country or not; he is con- 
vinced that it is bad for music. “The great fault of British 
music and British performers has been a certain coldness and 
want of emotion, and those very defects are precisely 
the merits for which our universities strive. They 
specialize in the national character, but the very parts in 
which they specialize are those which can have no traffic with 
music.” 


We do not profess to be “behind the scenes,” but if any 
one is anxious to take up the cudgels on behalf of the class so 
vigorously impeached by Mr. Baughan, it would be impossible 
to find better materials for their defence than in the pages 
of this volume. The admissions which accompany the indict- 
ment are in themselves considerable,—education ; a capacity 
for taking the art seriously ; ardent admiration for Bach and 
Brahms; a catholic appreciation of all schools as opposed to 
“the parochial spirit that continually cries for British music 
for the British people.” But they are greatly reinforced by 
the fact that the very limitations—coolness, sanity, restraint— 
which Mr. Baugban here condemns as inimical to the progress 
of the art are precisely these which he never wearies of extolling 
in his otherchapters. The essay which immediately precedes that 
under review is headed “The Art of Restraint,” and in it we 
find such sentences as: “ modern. music-making suffers much 
from exaggerated emotionalism, which defeats its aim by losing 
plasticity of expression in the desire to be too expressive ;” 
“naturalness of expression is only obtained by control ;” 
“if we learnt to look om music as a language we should soon 
resent the hard rantings of many of our singers and pianists.” 
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Music,” in which we read: “In all pianoforte recitals and 
orchestral concerts, and, to a lesser degree, in all vocal 
recitals, there now seems to me an element of unbridled 
violence, of Hooliganism in music.” And again: “The worst 

' of it is, the modern piano pugilist has been the cause of the 

| death of the amateur pianist.” In another chapter we read 

(p. 60), @ propos of the difference between Beethoven and 
Tschaikovsky: “The secret of great expression in literature 
and music is that all is not expressed fully. There is always 
a reserve.” Further, Mr. Baughan condemns unbridled 
emotion in the auditor as well as in the performer. Person. 
ally, he has never felt asphyxiated by the emotional appeal 
of music, and he defends his attitude on the ground that the 
emotion of all art is artistic make-believe. “It does not, and 
should not, arouse the precise emotion which the same thing 
in real life arouses, and it is only inferior art that attempts to 
do so, either psychologically or objectively. The emotion of 
the great composers is intellectualised before it reaches us.” 
Hence there is at least something to be said in favour of tho 
University musician who, according to the writer, modified 
the human side of Brahms until it was intellectualised. But 
it is when Mr. Baughan comes to deal with the leading repre- 
sentatives of modern music on its creative side that his 
unconscious testimony to the forces that make for sanity and 
restraint is most striking. Here, for example, is his deliberate 
verdict on Richard Strauss at the close of a chapter entitled 
“The Parting of the Ways” :— 

“One must look to Richard Strauss as the exponent of the 

music of the future. His works have form—it is absurd to say 
they have not; but though it isa form which does bear some 
kind of relationship to the older forms, it is almost entirely 
dictated by psychological impulses. The danger in the futuro 
seems to me to be that music is so vaguely infinite an art that it 
runs the risk of becoming the master and not the servant of 
mankind. The Richard Strausses of the world may create a 
monster which they will not be able to control. Emotion with- 
out reasoning powers leads to insanity ; music should not become 
an emotional stimulant only.” 
Even more severe is his condemnation of Tschaikovsky. He 
finds the Pathetic symphony sincere and human, but “ its 
humanity and sincerity pall on one...... The whole 
symphony, with its bursts of commonplace, with its military 
and ballroom atmosphere, is the expression of an ordinary man 
—touching it may be, but also cloying, enervating, pessimism- 
breeding.” In another chapter he dwells on the insanity, tho 
morbid sentiment, and excessive and theatrical emotion of 
modern music,—qualities which are “ surely strangling’’ its 
growth. His admiration for Sir Edward Elgar—who cer- 
tainly cannot be classed amongst the academics—is largely 
tempered with dissatisfaction. He finds the sentiment of both 
Gerontius and The Apostles “ almost grovelling in its anguish of 
remorse,” and unmanly in its hysterical prostration. The music 
is conditioned by “an anaemic sentimentality,” which makes 
Mr. Baughan, “ without having strong feelings in the matter 
yearn for the breezy faith of a Martin Luther.” Lastly, on 
the subject of Wagner, Mr. Baughan carries his criticism to 
lengths that ten years ago would have been pronounced 
obscurantist. For example, he finds much exaggeration in 
the Wagner music even when Ternina sings it. Much allow- 
ance, however, must be made for the mood of the moment, as 
he himself claims in his preface; besides, as he remarks on 
p 97, “I suppose a musical critic in time becomes either a 
nervous wreck or a solid and unsensitive Philistine.” Still, 
when all allowance has been made for the hyperaesthesia 
produced by a surfeit of music, we cannot altogether acquit 
Mr. Baughan of inconsistency as well as ingratitude in 
belabouring the University musician for the possession of 
precisely those qualities the lack of which he finds so dangerous 
in the leading composers and executants of the moment. At 
their lowest they perform the function of a brake on the 
anarchical tendencies so much in vogue, and for this service 
alone they deserved more generous treatment at his hands. 

Cc. L. G. 
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ROBERT OWEN.* 

Tue Life of Robert Owen, which Mr. Podmore has written 

with much insight and considerable literary skill, is full 
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of interest. For the first forty-six years his career was 
one of unbroken success and unclouded happiness. The 
gucceeding forty years were interlaced with sorrow, and 
memorable for failure and disappointment. From the 
beginning to the end he held with fervour and conviction 
the peculiar views with which his name will always be 
associated. But in the happier half of his life these opinions 
were tempered by the moderation which age usually brings; 
jn the less fortunate half they were obtruded on an un- 
willing public with the indiscretion which is characteristic of 
youth. Had he died in 1817, he would probably have been recol- 
ected as a man who bad done more good than any of his 
contemporaries. Living to 1858, he was commonly regarded 
as the enemy of religion and the opponent of marriage, Yet 
Owen in his married life set an example to the best of his 
«critics; and his religious views, if unorthodox, were catholic 
in their charity. Pure and genuine religion consists—so he 
taught—“ in the daily undeviating practice, in thought, word 
and action, of charity, benevolence, and kindness to every 
human being with whom we come into communication or have 
any transaction, near or remote.” And it is only fair to add 
that, in the days of his prosperity and in the days of his 
adversity, Owen habitually lived up to his ideas. Like Abou 
Ben Adhem in Leigh Hunt's touching little poem, he might 
have fairly said: ‘“ Write me as one that loves his fellow 
men.” 

The conclusion to which Owen clung throughout his life, 
and which shaped his conduct in—what we are almost tempted 
to call—the years of his sanity and of his insanity, was that 
man is the creature of his environment; that, in other 
words, human beings are either good or bad in proportion as 
they are surrounded by favourable or unfavourable conditions. 
Tn later life he so far modified this opinion as to admit that a 
man’s character was partly shaped by what we should now 
call heredity, though he even then thought that “external 
(post-natal) circumstances ” outweighed inherited organisation 
by “more than a hundred to one.” It is pleasant to think 
that Owen himself was reared amidst those favourable circum- 
stances which he was so anxious to secure for others. He was 
‘born at Newtown, the little town on the banks of the Severn 
which still retains so many of its original characteristics, and 
is surrounded by so much natural beauty. He enjoyed at 
Newtown the advantage, rare at the time of his birth, of some 


-education in elementary subjects; and his mind was probably 


strengthened by his empioyment, after the age of seven, as 
“usher” or assistant to his master. At ten years of age he 
was apprenticed to a Scotchman who bad established a large 
and prosperous drapery business at Stamford, and both here 
and in his subsequent appointments in London he had the 
good fortune to serve under men who treated him with a 
kindness and consideration which were not usually shown to 
apprentices and servants in the concluding years of the 
eighteenth century. In his seventeenth year, through the 
intervention of one of his London friends, he obtained a situa- 
tion in a first-rate Manchester house; and he was there 


- destined to commence the career which made his name after 


thirty years a household word. 

At the time at which Owen reached Manchester a series of 
inventions was effecting a rapid revolution in cotton manu- 
facture. Owen became the owner of three of Crompton’s 
“mules,” and the employer of a small amount of labour. In 
1794 or 1795, after an experience which has a romantic 
interest of its own, he became one of the managing directors 
of the Chorlton Twist Mill, and in this capacity had occasion 
to pay frequent visits to Glasgow. There he became 
acquainted with Miss Dale, whose father had extensive 
cotton mills at New Lanark; and though “Mr. Dale was 
religious with all the fervour and narrowness of his country 
and his generation,” while Owen from his tenth year had been 


-convinced that there was “something fundamentally wrong 


in all religions,” Mr. Dale consented to give him his daughter's 


‘hand. A little later, in January, 1800, Owen entered upon 


his kingdom “as manager of the New Lanark Mills.” In 


1813 he purchased and became part-owner of the concern. 


From a business point of view, Owen’s management of the 
mills was extraordinarily successful. But commerciad success 
was not its chief feature. Under his father-in-law the mills 
had been managed with benevolence. But under Owen's control 
@ revolution was effected in the management. He reduced the 
hours of work; he extended the age at which children could 








be employed ; he insisted on the children employed regularly 
attending school; he established a school for the infants in 
the neighbourhood; he provided for the instruction of the 
children in music and dancing; he repressed dishonesty in 
the factory by closer supervision ; he suppressed drunkenness 
in the streets by appointing caretakers to report all whom 
they found intoxicated. By the excellence of his arrange- 
ments and the force of his character he succeeded in converting 
a manufacturing village into a terrestrial paradise, and by the 
universal testimony of those who visited the factory—and no 
less than twenty thousand persons, in every rank of life, visited 
it between 1815 and 1825—“ in this well-regulated colony no 
cursing or swearing is anywhere to be heard. There are no 
quarrelsome men or brawling women,” and, as a deputation 
from Leeds declared, the inhabitants formed “ a more religious 
community than any manufacturing establishment in the 
United Kingdom.” 

Sanguine from his own success, Owen thought that he had 
discovered a panacea for every ill. In the desperate distress 
which followed the great war, he advocated the formation of 
what we should now call farm colonies, where the unemployed 
could find or claim employment. His difficulties would have 
been great in any case, for Owen knew little or nothing about 
agriculture ; and, as he found out later on from his experience 
in America and at home, quadrangular villages, formed on 
Socialistic principles, are quite as likely to attract the scum 
as the cream of society. But, difficult as his task would, 
in any case, have been, he unnecessarily—almost at the outset 
—increased his difficulties a hundredfold by denouncing 
all religion. Except on the assumption that Owen's mind had 
been deranged by success, we are wholly unable to account for 
this most untoward declaration. He had never interfered 
with the religious opinions of his workpeople; his own house 
had been “a house of daily prayer”; and he had told one of 
his sons, who asked him what he thought about Jesus Christ, 
that he would “do well to heed His teachings, especially those 
relating to Charity and our loving one another.” That such « 
man, if he had continued sane, should have commenced a great 
social revolution by alienating all his chief supporters by 
attacking religion is, to us at any rate, incomprehensible. And 
our explanation that his mind was no longer sane is 
strengthened by his subsequent attacks on marriage, and 
towards the close of his life by his acceptance of spiritualism. 
We find him actually addressing a communication to the 
Crowned Angel from the Seventh Sphere. 

We have no desire, however, to dwell on the decay of a 
good man’s mind. We are much more anxious to point out 
the nature of the work which he accomplished at New Lanark. 
It is not too much to say that his example made factory 
legislation possible; that he introduced the system now 
known as half-time; that he gave a strong impetus to the 
education of the young ; that he proved the wisdom of infants’ 
schools ; that he was the first great promoter of co-operation ; 
that he succeeded in convincing his contemporaries that crime 
itself was the outcome of the conditions in which the criminal 
was reared; and that, in one of the unhappiest periods of 
English history, he succeeded in organising a sober, happy, 
and contented community. 





FORGOTTEN ROMANCE.* 
To the man who travels the world with open eyes there is 
romance at every turn of the road. Strange things happen 
daily, and only a few reach even the ears of mankind, for, 
like the deeds which get the Victoria Cross, their chance of 
publicity is at the mercy of a capricious fate. The vates sacer 
is generally at the other end of the continent when he might 
be of use. Mr. Clifford's long experience in the East has 
given him many chances of hearing such odds and ends of 
romance, and to what he has heard himself he has added 
matter from old chronicles and information from “the 
ephemeral sheets of cheap newspapers published in remote 
corners of the world.” From his researches he has produced 
a book which has all the charm of good fiction, and is yet 
based solidly upon fact. The reader has the comfortable 
feeling that, such things having once happened beyond the 
possibility of doubt, they may be happening now,—a 
permanent background of colour to a drab world. The 





* Heroes of Exile: being Certain Resewed Fragments of Submerged Romance, 
By Hugh Clifford, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.) . 
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romance of fact is always more enduring than the romance 
of fiction, provided reality is considerate enough to copy for 
once in a while the methods of art. The tales lose nothing in 
Mr. Clifford’s telling. He writes with vigour and grace, and 
his one fault, if it be a fault, is that he is almost too great a 
devotee of the picturesque. He is always calling the reader's 
attention to the miraculous things that are happening, when 
the reader would have been better left to find out the miracle 
for himself. In retelling these true tales Mr. Clifford seems 
to us to have reached a higher level than in any of his 
excellent books of stories. ‘The Record of Somdat Phra” is 
almost worthy to rank beside Mr. Kipling’s “ Miracle of 
Purun Bhagat” as a study of the “practical mystic” of the 
Kast. 

Three of the chapters are sketches of travel in places where 
romance is written large on the face ef the country. In 
* Wreckage of Empire ” we have a description of those wonder- 
ful ruins of Indo-China, the temples of Angkor Wat, built by 
that Khmer people of whom otherwise scarcely a trace 
remains. The facts are that Angkor was an inhabited city 
at the end of the thirteenth century, and overgrown ruins in 
1570. Mr. Clifford’s theory is that some time in the fourteenth 
century a great superstitious exodus took place, due to a 
conviction that it was the will of the gods that the city 
should be evacuated. “Time and Tobago” is an aceount of 
that curiously fated West Indian isle, for which Mr. Clifford 
prophesies a brighter future. “A Dying Kingdom” is a 
ghastly study in national decay, telling of the sultanate 
of Brunei, with its sodden, half-witted ruler, its _list- 
less, thriftless population, and its desolate land. In “A 
Hungry Heart” are recorded the adventures of the famous Ibn 
Batuta of Tangier, who wandered in India and China to an 
extent far beyond Marco Polo, the lowest estimate of his 
wanderings being seventy-five thousand miles. Few men 
have ever suffered more from the itch of travel, but this in- 
comparable vagrant had a fine eye for comfort, and wherever 
he went demanded and received the best the place could offer. 
Qui multum peregrinatur, raro sanctificatur—so runs the 
proverb; but Ibn Batuta proved that the only way to travel 
much was to be a saint, for it was his reputation for holiness 
that brought him wives and slaves and houses at every stage 
in his pilgrimage. 

Of the stories properly so called, all but one are of our own 
day. This one tells of the doing of a certain Fernao Lopez, 
the earliest exile of St. Helena. Having deserted to the 
Mohammedan enemy and fallen into the hands of that 

. fierce Christian apologist, Alfonso Dalboquerque, he had his 
nose and ears cut off and his hair plucked out by the roots to 
remind him of that sin which was the only one in the calendar 
which the Portuguese adventurer could not forgive. Fearing 
to return to Europe, he deserted from his ship at St. Helena, 
and took to the life of a solitary. A cock which was washed 
ashore half dead became his companion, and he made for 
himself, like Alexander Selkirk, a house in the wilds. He 
was in terror lest he should be captured and sent back to 
Portugal, so he took to the woods whenever a ship put in. 
But passing sea-captains were friendly, and left letters and 
gifts of food for him on the beach; and by and by he was 
induced to meet them, and at his own request was taken to 
Europe in order to obtain absolution for his sin of renouncing 
his faith. This done, he returned to his island, and 
died there after more than thirty years of solitary 
life. In “The King of the Sedangs” we have the tale of a 
certain Marie David de Mayréna, Comte de Ray, a gentleman 
of Mr. Clifford’s acquaintance, who became the ruler of a 
little people called the Sedangs in the Hinterland of Annam. 
Immediately the disease of “grandeur” fell upon him, he 
set about raising the funds to exploit his kingdom, got 
to loggerheads with French officials, offered his State 
to Germany, and, going to Europe, was put in prison 
for debt. He returned with funds raised by Belgian 
speculators, and accompanied by a host of Belgian officials, 
who were left to kick their heels at Singapore, while the 
“King” in a sudden fright went off to the little island of 
Tioman. There he remained in hiding, believing that his 
death-warrant had been issued, and that his deeds were con. 
vulsing the Chanceries of the world. We have read few stranger 
modern tales, and commend the figure of the unfortunate King 
Marie to Mr. Conrad or some other “lover of strange souls” 
as a unique subject for romance. A graver tale is that of 


'that lie outside his special field of work. 
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José Rizal, the Filipino, who endeavoured to champion the 
cause of his Malay countrymen against the Spanish Govern. 
ment and the Church. He was educated in Europe, and 
wrote two political novels, which made bim a hero among hig 
countrymen and a marked man in the eyes of the authorities 
He was in the end arrested as a filibustero and shot on the 

< ¥ 7 e 
Lunetta at Manila in 1896,—to be avenged before two years 
had gone by the guns of the American battleships. My. 
Clifford tells this tragic story—a justification, if one were 
needed, for the action of the United States—with a sympathy 
and a simplicity worthy of the highest praise. « The 
Record of Somdat Phra,” which is the finest piece of work 
in the book, tells how the crown of Siam descended 
by chance to one who had for nearly fifty years been 
a Buddhist monk. He left his monastery, and with his 
soul steeled by a lifetime of renunciation, laid his heavy hand 
upon the abuses of the Government and the scandals of the 
Court. Admirably done is the last scene where the old King 
a 3S 
on his deathbed demands once more the robes of his monkish 
Order, while the unclean parasites of the Court are exulting in 
the advent of a weaker and younger monarch. But our 
favourite story is the one which Mr. Clifford calls “The 
Romance ef a Scots Family.” George Ross, the son of a 
poor tenant-farmer in the Orkneys, went out in a whaler to 
the China Seas, entered the East India Company’s navy, and 
ultimately took to shipbuilding. When fortune came to him 
he went back to Scotland, and carried off his whole family to 
the Cocos Islands, which he annexed as his own. The tale of 
the colony which he founded there is scarcely inferior in 
interest to the history of Sarawak. His son was a dreamer 
and philosopher, but his grandson was a mighty man of his 
hands, who turned the settlement of the Cocos Malays into a 
model commonwealth :— 

“They have developed much of Scottish thriftiness, of the 

Scotsman’s love of order, regularity, neatness and cleanliness—all 
virtues foreign to the race from which they spring. Their women- 
folk, who tyrannise shamefully over the men since George Ross 
has set his face like a flint against the time-honoured practice 
of wife-beating, indulge every Saturday in a wholesale ‘ redding- 
up’ of their houses, the like of which is not to be seen in all 
i Their sole lapse from virtue’s way appears to be 
that they are apt to construct and conceal from the sight of their 
rulers certain illicit stills—things not unknown in the records 
of Scotland, but startlingly inappropriate to a Muhammadan 
people—wherein they brew coconut teddy of an exceeding 
vileness.” 
It is sad to think that the old isolation is likely to dis- 
appear, since a cable station is to be erected on the atoll, and 
strange men and strange ideas will soon break in upon the 
island calm. Every one must regret with Mr. Clifford the 
“loss of the simplicity and the seclusion, which have been the 
tools in the hands of an obscure Scots family wherewith to 
fashion something so near in likeness to the Perfect State.” 





THE WISDOM OF THE WISE.* 

Dr. CUNNINGHAM is a leading authority on English economic 
history. His laborious and path-breaking researches in that 
subject entitle him to a respectful hearing even upon matters 
In The Wisdom of 
the Wise he has written about his own and other people’s 
opinions on the Fiscal controversy. The book consists of 
three lectures and two appendices. The lectures are entitled 
respectively “The Right Honourable R. B. Haldane and 
Economic Science,” “Mr. St. Loe Strachey and Imperial 
Sentiment,” and “ Lord Rosebery and the Unemployed.” Of 
the appendices, one is an historical disquisition on “The 
Imperialism of Cromwell,” and the other a University sermon 
on the text, Psalm exxvii. 1, 2. 

“The Imperialism of Cromwell” the reviewer may perhaps 
omit. The sermon—a novel pendant to political polemics— 
displays the author’s mind, Its presence illustrates the con- 
nexion which he conceives to obtain between Tariff Reform 
and religion. This connexion is one of the keynotes of his 
thought. The following passage, for instance, from the 
Cambridge Theological Essays (p. 20) on the logical method 
appropriate to theology describes equally well his procedure 
in fiscal controversy :— 

“Men of deep religious conviction cannot recognise that 
humane learning affords a suitable position from which to pro- 


* The Wisdom of the Wise: Three Lectures on Free Trade Imperialism. By 
W. Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A, Cambridge: at the University Press. [es 
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pounce on the validity of their faith; to them it is not a mere 
opinion, and they cannot accept the ‘ theoretical ’ decision of those 
who are content to weigh one opinion against another. ..... 
The man of deep convictions cannot regard this tribunal as 
authoritative; he claims at least to be judged by his peers [his 
rs, in Dr. Cunningham's view, are those persons who agree 
with his opinions}]...... Religious conviction has a logical 
character of its own: it is a personal matter, and cannot be 
brought into direct line with the data on which common-sense 
intelligence is fitted to work.” 
These sentences exhibit the logical process by which Dr. 
Cunningham's theological conclusions are established. A 
similar method is applied.in his discussion of Fiscal policy. 
This also has a logic of its own. Indeed, it is only necessary 
to substitute “Tariff Reform” for “religious” in the above 
passage, and the method of the lectures before us stands 
displayed in the author’s very words. 

Dr. Cunningham paves the way for his main argument by 
judicious reflections upon his opponents. These fall into two 
divisions, economists and politicians. The economists it is 
easy to discredit. They are a “little academic coterie.” 
“They review one another's books and appreciate one another's 
work, and create one another's reputations, till the public 
come to take them seriously” (p. 7). In this they differ from 
their foreign confreres; for, writes Dr. Cunningham with 
large-minded tolerance, “I think it quite likely that many 
foreign professors, unlike the English coterie, feel unable to 
pronounce upon the subject off-hand, and prefer to study it 
first and write afterwards” (p. 8). So much for the English 
economists. Dr. Cunningham himself, on the other hand, is 
neither academic nor a coterie. Hence it follows that his 
conclusions are correct, and his opponents’ ridiculous. We 
commend the argument to Dr. Cunningham's peers. 

The second division of his opponents, the politicians, are 
dealt with in equally trenchant fashion. They are, of course, 
Little Englanders. ‘“ The attitude of Free Traders at this 
time, whether they profess to be Imperialists or not, is a 
serious danger to the Empire..... . Those who are con- 
cerned with insular interests only will always be glad to 
advocate a peace-at-any-price policy in the House of Commons, 
since England will enjoy the peace, and the Canadians or 
South Africans will have to pay the price” (p. 60). On the 
other hand—and this is the ideal of the true faith—*“ if we are 
conscious of our real interests, and take our stand on them, 
we shall so far recover our dignity that other nations will be 
less likely to try it on, and see how far they can twist the 
lion's tail” (p. 61). This passage also may be commended to 
Dr. Cunningham's peers,—in particular to those among them 
who are interested in the elegancies of literary style. 

The ground thus prepared, Dr. Cunningham passes to the 
substance of his argument. In this some prominence is given 
to a point raised by one of the writers he is criticising. 
Preferential arrangements, by inflicting a burden upon the 
people of this country, might, it had been argued, rouse un. 
favourable feeling towards the Colonies in England; and, in 
support of this view, reference had been made to the well-known 
circumstances of the old preferential system. Dr. Cunning- 
bham’s answer is characteristic. First, he explains that the 
unfavourable feeling towards England in the Colonies, which 
existed during the first half of the nineteenth century, was not 
due to the preferential system; and he fails to perceive that 
this thesis is irrelevant to the issue. Secondly, he observes that 
some unfavourable feeling towards the Colonies existed in 
England before the preferential system began. Precisely ! 
But it is also true that some patriotism existed before Mr. 
Kipling began; and yet Dr. Cunningham holds that that 
writer has done much to rouse patriotic sentiment (p. 57). 

The main body of the lectures is, however, concerned 
with more general considerations. These turn chiefly upon 
(1) reasoning from experience, and (2) the principle of laissez- 
faire. Reasoning from experience is, in Dr. Cunningham's 
view, a more valuable weapon than those abstract analyses in 
which the “academic coterie” indulge. It is certainly of 
great assistance to his cause. For it enables him to prove that, 
because the abolition of duties between the separate States of 
America and of the Zollverein helped forward political 
cohesion in those territories, therefore the erection of new 
duties against foreign countries on the part of England and 
her Colonies would help forward political cohesion in the 
British Empire (p. 58). When it is suggested that that 
Empire differs from the United States and Germany in geo- 
graphical structure, his aptitude for irrelevance again assists 











him. He answers :—“ Nor is it only in states which have a 
continuous territory that this policy proves effective; the 
wisdom of the protective policy of France may be questioned 
in regard to many matters—for example its effect on shipping 
—but the increase of trade that has accrued under the new 
Colonial scheme is most striking” (p. 59). He is proving, be 
it remembered, that preferential arrangements promote 
political cohesion. 

The second division of the main argument deals with the 
principle of laissez-faire. It starts from the proposition that 
wealth is of no importance in itself, but is only desirable as a 
means to welfare. This point established, the writer observes 
that welfare is not, in general, best promoted by a policy of 
laissez-faire allround. “It isan object which we must take 
some pains to attain in a greater degree, and will never come 
of itself by mere laissez-faire” (p. 27). This thesis, it is then 
affirmed, Free-trade Imperialists deny. Dr. Cunningham 
admonishes them for their folly, and has no difficulty in 
establishing his proposition. So far good. At this point, 
recollecting that Tariff Reform “has a logic of its own,” he 
proceeds to employ that useful instrument. Since, his argu- 
ment runs in effect, laissez-faire all round—to burglars, for 
instance—is bad, therefore State interference all round is 
good. But Tariff Reform is one kind of State interference; 
therefore Tariff Reform is good, and the “historical method” 
is vindicated. This is the kernel of the argument :—Since the 
proposition “all A’s are not-B is false,” therefore the pro- 
position “all A’s are B is true.” Dr. Cunningham perceives, 
for instance, that Trusts are one form of organisation, and 
that preferential treaties with the Colonies are another form. 
He thereupon observes that Trusts have been economically 
successful, and leaves us to infer that since by this circum- 
stance the case for universal non-organisation is disproved, 
preferential treaties must be successful also (p. 53). He has, 
in fact, decreed that the distinction between the contrary and 
the contradictory is, like modern economic science (p. 20), 
too “cumbrous and confused” to be applied to practical 
problems. To those who accept his decree his lectures may 
prove convincing. But to any one who, unable to perform 
that intellectual feat, asks whether Britain ought to adopt, 
not merely some policy, but the particular policy known as 
Tariff Reform, they will, we fear, seem scarcely more relevant 
than Dr. Cunningham's appended observations upon Theism 
and Oliver Cromwell. 

Space forbids further comment. To speak quite frankly, 
The Wisdom of the Wise, alike in tone and substance, appears to 
us unworthy of the author of The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce. Innuendoes against colleagues and political 
opponents are not atoned for by pulpit platitudes on religion 
and political life. Irrelevance and confusion are worsened, 
not bettered, when advanced under the cloak of a distin- 
guished reputation. The rdle of political pamphleteer is 
not, in short, adapted to Dr. Cunningham's genius. The 
fields of economic history impatiently wait his return. 





NOVELS. 


THE SAINT.* 
THE growth of the theological or religious romance is only part 
of that octopus-like advance of fiction which threatens every de- 
partment of letters with impartial intrusion. Signor Fogazzaro’s 
much-discussed novel, being written by a professing Roman 
Catholic, might well be supposed to share the characteristics 
of a type of novel with which we have become familiar in late 
years,—one in which a nominal adherence to the tenets of 
that Communion is combined with a strong personal bias in 
favour of those who stand outside it. For our own part, we 
confess that there is something repugnant in this attitude 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri is a good maxim, but such 
criticism as we have indicated, if it can hardly be described 
as that of a renegade or deserter, implies at lejst 2 
desire to make the best of two worlds or of two ¢ eeds 
It resembles the denunciations of a nation by a denatioralise4 
citizen, and honest opponents can never feel very proud of 
such an ally. To include Signor Fogazzaro’s novel in this 
category would be most unjust, and it is only right to warn 
those who may not have read his story in Italian that, 





* The Saint. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated by M, Pric ard-Agnetti, 
London : Hodder ggg Stoughton, [6s.) 
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whatever may be thought of his discretion, there can be no 
doubt of his devotion to his Church or the sincerity of his 
desire to strengthen her position. Again, the placing of 
Il Santo on the Index has had the result of giving the book 
an advertisement which may well lead to misconception 
as'to its true character. One of the very cheapest ways of 
attracting a public is to exploit the contrast between precept 
and practice at the expense of ministers of religion. Mutatis 
mutandis, the priest in fiction too often resembles the clergy- 
man in a farce or a musical comedy. Externally and officially 
orthodox and well-behaved, he is at heart a sceptic or an 
amorist. Signor Fogazzaro must be acquitted of having 
resorted to such crude and mechanical sensationalism. It is 
true that Piero Maironi is, in the cant phrase of the day, a 
man “witb a past”; but there is nothing coarsely dissipated 
in his antecedents, though they have not been free from 
irregularity. His earlier history has been dealt with in two 
other novels from the same pen, but at the opening of the 
present volume his wife, to whom he had been reconciled on 
her deathbed, has been dead for three years, and the woman 
whom he loved has been freed from the bond of a loveless 
marriage by the death of her unworthy husband. There is there- 
fore no formal obstacle to the renewal or regularisation of their 
relations, had it been the author’s intention to conduct the 
romance on sentimental lines. But it very soon becomes 
apparent that there will be no serious recrudescence of the love 
interest, and that the honest scepticism of Jeanne Dessalle is 
likely to prove as insuperable a barrier to her union with 
Maironi as his abandonment of the world. 

Maironi, the “Saint” of the story, since his disappearance 
three years earlier has been living as a lay helper and gardener 
at a monastery at Subiaco. He has been specially befriended 
by one of the monks, Dom Clemente by name, who has lent 
him the works of an enlightened theologian named Selva,—a 
lay counterpart of the Abbé Loisy. Selva endeavours to form 
a league for the purpose of reforming the Church, especially 
in regard to its attitude towards modern thought, but his 
scheme is frustrated by an Abbé whose co-operation he had 
hoped to secure; and at this juncture Maironi, who has been 
expelled from the monastery by a elerical intrigue, takes up 
his abode in a neighbouring valley, where his good works and 
saintliness win for him the repute of a miracle-worker. This 
power, be it noted, he strenuously disclaims, but his fame has 
gone abroad; pilgrimages are instituted; and once more he 
is outlawed by the high clerical authorities. Broken in health 
by his labour and privations,he makes his way to Rome, where his 
secret preachings culminate in an interview with the Pope. His 
message meets with sympathy, and even agreement, but the 
Papal hierarchy once more proves too strong, and Maironi 
only escapes persecution by his death. We have omitted in 
this bare outline all mention of the efforts made by Jeanne 
Dessalle to renew relations with Maironi, or the part played 
in the story by her friend and confidante, Noemi d’Arxel, the 
Belgian Protestant who is ultimately converted to Roman 
Catholicism. Interesting as this part of the story is, and 
delicately though it ts handled, it is, after all, subsidiary to 
the main purpose of the narrative, which is to illustrate in the 
guise of romance, with a modern St. Francis of Assisi as its 
central figure, the four “ spirits of evil” by which the Roman 
Church is beset,—the spirit of falsehood; the spirit of clerical 
domination; the spirit of avarice; and the spirit of im- 
mobility. This task has been achieved by Signor Fogazzaro 
with such eloquence, and yet such reverence and restraint, 
that the action of the Curia in proscribing his work is little 
short of inexplicable. The enemies of Rome will bail that 
action with enthusiasm ; but those who, though standing out- 
side her Communion, gladly acknowledge the powers for good 
which that great Church is capable of exerting cannot but 
deplore such obscurantism as suicidal. 





The Revelations ef Inspector Morgan. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
(@hapman and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Crawfurd has reinstated the pro- 
fessional as opposed to the amateur detective, but it must be 
owned that to the reader of detective stories, though the plots 
change, the effect remains the same. The crimes detected by 
Inspector Morgan are of the usual nature, and although the 
Inspector says that his methods are entirely different from those 
of the amateur detective of fiction, the reader will not find any 
great difference in the stories of his exploits. The first tale in 


ingenuities. On the whole, we cannot say that these stories 
better or worse than the flood of detective fiction which is just 
now poured so liberally on the reading public. 


The Lost Earl of Ellan. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—This is primarily a story of the Australian 
bush, though a very exciting shipwreck, in which the hero 
and heroine are rescued, occurs in the middle of it. English 
readers will be most interested in those scenes which are laid in 
the bush station, as local colour given by such an authority ag 
Mrs. Campbell Praed is always welcome to dwellers in “the ola 
Country.” The sidelights cast on the Polynesian pearl fisheries 
are also well worth noticing, most of the dramatis personae 
finding themselves towards the end of the story gathered 
together in the station which is the headquarters of this trade 
The book is good reading, though the story proper is not 
particularly remarkable ; but true descriptions of Australian life 
never pall on people who are obliged from press of business to. 
view the outlying parts of the Empire through books, and not. 
with their own eyes. 

Parson Brand. By L. Cope Cornford. (E. Grant Richards, 
6s.)—Of these short stories, the first, “ Parson Brand,” is the best, 
The story of Parson Brand can hardly perhaps be called a short 
story, as it occupies nearly half the volume, and has really as 
much in it as many full-fledged novels. Parson Brand himself is 
a remarkable figure, and the accounts of the doings of the press- 
gang will make most people very thankful that they live in 
more civilised times. The accounts of the slave trade are also 
horrifying, and Brand himself gives them in such vivid detail 
that the reader has an opportunity of realising to the full the 
terrible nature of the traffic. The writing of the story, as was to 
be expected in anything from Mr. Cope Cornford’s pen, is above 
the average, but although the other tales in the book are 
adequately rendered, they do not all attain to quite the same 
level. 

All that was Possible. By Howard O. Sturgis. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—“ Of the fashionable but essentially repellent class 
of books to which it belongs All that was Possible is one of the 
least objectionable that we have seen.” These words were applied 
to Mr. Sturgis’s novel in our columns shortly after its first 
@ppearance nearly eleven years ago, and we cannot better them 
as a succinct estimate of this episode in the life of an actress of 
quality now that the book reappears in a new edition, theugh 
no indication of that fact is given on the title-page. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. 

Historical Greek Coins. By G. F. Hill, M.A. (A. Constable 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hill makes some instructive remarks 
on the historical value of coins. “Every coin,” he says, “ that 
has been issued under public authority since the invention of 
coinage is a historical document.” But these documents are 
often hard to read, not as regards physical condition, but for 
the difficulty of fitting them into any scheme. Early Attic 
coinage is an example, and Mr. Hill makes the somewhat dis- 
heartening suggestion that it is the amount of literary evidence 
available that makes the difficulty. It is easy enough to put 
pieces into at least a semblance of order if the box is empty. 
Asia Minor, and the Tmolus district in particular, was the scene 
of the earliest coinage ; of Greek coins, the Aeginetan stater is the 
earliest. Its emblem is the tortoise, a sea-torteise on early 
specimens, a marsh-tortoise on later,—possibly a parable of the 
fortunes of the State. From these beginnings we may follow 
Mr. Hill through some three centuries and a half, say from 
675 B.C. down to the rise of Macedonia. Philip, who at 
the beginning of his reign got possession of the Pangaean 
gold-mines, coined largely—we remember the “ass laden with 
gold” which he said could find its way inte the very strongest. 
fortress—but there were still Greek issues, those, for instance, of 
Dion and Timoleon, and of some of the Magna Graecia cities. But 
after a while Alexander and the kingdoms which owed their origin 
to his conquests begin to predominate. Then there are other 
changes, not the least curious among them being the Attic 
coinage which was issued in the interest of Mithridates. 
These gold staters, which belong to the year 88-87 B.C., were the 
last gold coins struck by the Greeks. In respect of art they were 
not unworthy of better times. Mr. Hill has a way of making 
his learning attractive. 











BOOKS ABOUT ROME, 
What a fascination there is in reading a guide-book to Rome 





the book is the best, though the idea of another “ Springheel 
Jack” will prove attractive to readers with a taste for mechanical 


for any one’'who has ever lived in the Eternal City! It matters 
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not what kind of a guide-book it. be,—a matter-of-fact and business- 
like work giving detailed information ora superficial sketch. Even 
a sentimental work such as Father Chandlery’s Pilgrim Walks in 
Rome (Manresa Press, 5s.), in which miraculous pictures and images 
are described, and in which Garibaldi is spoken of as a“ desperado,” 
is of interest——-The new edition of Hare’s Walks in Rome, 
Brought up to Date by St. Clair Baddeley (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 10s. 6d.), is a very useful and convenient book, full of 
interesting quotations from historical authors. A smaller com- 
panion volume by the same authors, Days near Rome (10s. 6d.), is 
a valuable addition, as most guide-books give a very meagre 
account of the towns and villas which are so well worth visiting 
in the neighbourhood of Rome.——Rome. By W. T. Field. 
(Brimley Johnson and Ince. 10s. 6d.)—The two volumes of this 
work deal separately with the Rome of the “ Ancients” and of 
the “Artists,” and may be described as a pleasantly written 
sketch. That the work is superficial may be judged from the fact 
that in the few lines which deal with the stanze the miracle of 
Bolsena is not mentioned, and yet for mere execution it is perhaps 
the greatest fresco in the world. 











The Rose Garden of Sa‘di. Sclected and Translated by L. 





Cranmer-Byng. (J. Murray. 1s.)—Lovers of Persian poetry 
will be pleased with this little book of selections from the 
“Gulistan.” If it is at times rather uninspired in language, and 
has not the quaint charm of some older versions, such as that 
by Demoulins, published in Calcutta a hundred years ago, it is 
nevertheless not unwelcome, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
[Under this heading we notice sush Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review im other forms.) 





Ancient Records of Egypt. Translated by James Henry Breasted, 
Ph.D. Vol. III. (Luzac and Co. 3 vols., £2 14s.)—This third 
volume is occupied with the Nineteenth Dynasty. The time in- 
cluded is comparatively short—comparatively with the vast periods 
of Egyptian history—for it is but a century and a half; but it is 
eventful, and rich in monuments. While the dynasty was in its | 
vigour—i.e., during the reigns of its earlier princes, Harmhab, | 
Ramses I., Seti I., and Ramses II.—it pursued a policy of | 
adventure, and the last of these Kings, the Egyptian Grand | 
Monarque, took special pains that posterity should be made 
acquainted with his achievements. No single King left so many 
evidences of his greatness behind him. The last three, who were, 
it is true, ephemeral beings, left scarcely a trace behind them. 
But their position is very doubtful; only one seems to have had 
a title to the throne. 


The “Car” Road Book and Guide: an Encyclopedia of Motoring. | 
Edited and Revised by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. (The Car Illus- 
trated. 12s.6d.)—The motorist on tour would find this book even 
more convenient than it is at present if it had been possible to | 
issue it in three volumes. As it is, the book is so bulky that it 
would sometimes be difficult to use it in the car. If, however, the 
preliminary information and the directory and gazetteer had | 
been in one volume, the routes in a second, and the Motor-car | 
Acts, &c., in a third (which could be left at home), the volumes 
would be more convenient to handle. This, however, is, we | 
admit, a somewhat ungracious and ungrateful criticism, for the | 
information contained in the book is extremely useful. We 
must specially congratulate the editor upon his attractive revival 
of the system of hieroglyphic writing in the portion devoted to 
routes. The little cartouche which contains the sacred sign of 
“petrol” is particularly suggestive, and the temple used to 
signify a “garage” gives the whole a very Egyptian flavour. 
The most attractive part of the book to the reader is the account 
and little plan of the roads. It is easy to journey—as did 
Stevenson in an atlas—in this book, and far more romantic to 
follow these roads than to go by the short cuts of the railway. | 
The map at the end is necessarily on so small a scale that it | 
could hardly be of much use on the road, but it is clearly printed | 
and useful for planning out a tour beforehand, especially as the 
shading will enable the intending tourist to avoid attractive short 
cuts through mountainous country. ‘Taking the book as a whole, 
we heartily recommend it to all intending motor tourists. They 
will find it an invaluable vade mecum when they desire to sing | 
the song of the open road to the accompaniment of a petrol | 
engine. 


Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides. By Jane Ellen 
Harrison. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) —The passage 
of Thucydides with which Miss Harrison deals is to be found in 
II. 15. It refers to the pre-Thesean city. “Before this,” he 





writes, “ what is now the citadel was the city, together with what 
is below towards about south («al rd im’ abthy mpds vérov uddsora 
Tetpauuévoy).” These are the important words, what follow being 
the proofs: (1) the fact that the Sanctuaries (of Athen? and 
other deities) are in the citadel or in the particular part outside 
that is indicated, (2) the existence of the sacred fountain, (3) the 
survival of the old name, the Acropolis being still in common 
parlance the Polis. Authorities differ about the exact meaning 
of the words italicised; wo cannot set forth the views, which, 
indeed, it would be difficult to do without maps. We must be 
content with referring the student to Miss Harrison’s learned 
volume. 


The Oxford Degree Ceremony. By J. Wells. (Tho Clarendon 
Press. 1s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Wells has taken sundry books, among 
which he specially reco.snises Dr. Rashdall’s “ Universities of 
the Middle Ages” aml Mr. Andrew Clark’s “Register of the 
University of Oxford,” and, so to speak, “boiled down” their 
learning into a very agreeable and digestible dish. Commemo- 
ration, the occasion on which the outside world commonly sees 
the degree ceremony, looks very modern, but it really is full of 
survivals. There is nothing done that cannot claim a more than 
respectable antiquity. It is true that the degroes which are con- 


| ferred at the Encaenia are more or less show. The “ D.C.L.” is 


given to all kinds of people who have nothing to do with law, 
civil or other. But the whole affair is redolent of antiquity. As 
Mr, Wells puts it, “the charm of Oxford lies in the fact that her 
youth is at home among survivals, historic, theological, and 
academical ; and the old survives, while the new flourishes.” The 
road which brings the M.A. of to-day to his degree lies along 
fresh woods and pastures new, but there are the old signs by the 


| wayside and at the halting-places. We see that Mr. Wells rejects 
| the old legend of “ plucking,’ 


—the unpaid creditor “plucking” 
at the Proctu:’s gown. But he does not really explain whata 
prince among Oxford humourists calls “the boding Constellation 
of the Plough.” 


Fishermen’s Weather. By F. G. Aflalo. (A. and C, Black. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Aflalo asked “ more than a hundred anglers of 
recognised qualifications” what they thought about good and 
bad weather for fishing, and received a number of answers which 
he has reduced to order in this book, arranging them under the 
headings of “Sunshine,” “Rain, Hail, and Sleet,” “ Frost and 
Snow,” “Wind,” “Thunder and Lightning,” “Fog and Mist,” 
adding an appendix in which he gives some experimental results, 
— Best and Worst Weather for Certain Waters” he calls it. It 
is needless to say that there is no general agreement among these 
authorities. Obviously weather is but one among many conditions. 
It may be neutralised by other circumstances ; its union with them 
may produce varying results. The writer of this notice has had 


| considerable experience in fishing, and he is inclined to follow the 


opinion of Colonel C. G. Collingwood when he writes :—* The 
eld theory of S.W. wind being the best for fishing is rubbish. It 
does not matter whether the wind is N., E., 8., or W., so long as 
it blows up stream. That is the essential point.” This means 
that what helps the fisherman's art is much moro inm- 
portant than what affects the fish. It is, to put the thing 
in philosophical terms, the triumph of the objective over the 
subjective. In salmon-fishing a wind that makes ali skill in casting 
a superfluity is most to be desired. The same is true of pike- 
fishing,—with the proviso that it must not be so strong as to 
interfere seriously with the fisherman’s management of his 
tackle. But the one lesson of all this experience is to persevere. 
A quotation made by Dr. Foakes-Jackson is very much to 
the point: “He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” Mr. Aflalo’s book may, 
anyhow, be read with certain pleasure—enhanced by some pretty 
pictures—and quite probable profit. 


The Apostolical Constitutions and Cognate Documents. By the 
Rev. De Lacy O'Leary. (S.P.C.K. 1s.)—In this volume, one of 


| the “Early Church Classics,” Mr, O'Leary deals with the Apos- 


tolical Constitutions, with an appreciation of the Syriac and Greek 
and other versions—the Syriac he holds to be earlier than the 
Greek—the “ Didascalia,” the “‘ Didache,” the “ Epistle of Barna- 
bas,” and other documents. The subject is a highly complex one, 
and it is quite impossible to epitomise Mr, O’Leary’s conclusions, 
It is evident, however, that they are the result of careful and 
impartial study. Doubtless the most interesting thing in the dis 
cussion is the supposed presence of a Judaistic tendency in the 
original document from which the “ Didache” and other treatises 


are derived, 





Consumption and Civilization. By John B. Huber, M.D. (J.B. 
Lippincott and Co. 15s. net.)—Dr. Huber has collected in this 
volume a vast amount of facts on the causes of the disease, the 
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possible preventions, and the curative treatment. It is a sign of 
the times that such a book should be wanted. There is a large 
public profoundly interested in the subject, and ready to welcome 
the efforts which are being made to work out scientific conclusions 
into measures of practical hygiene. There have always been in 
this, as in every subject, men before their time; but the average 
man or woman of fifty years ago would have thought any one 
crazy who suggested that consumption was infectious. We com- 
mend Dr. Huber’s book to our readers, though we cannot but 
feel that for practical purposes a much smaller volume would 
have been more useful. In one matter our author seems too 
optimistic. ‘“ Who outside an insane asylum,” he asks, “can con- 
ceive a return by choice to ante-Jenner conditions when small- 
pox decimated cities and towns, wiped villages entirely off the 
map, and left every other survivor hideously pock-marked ? ” 
“Who outside an insane asylum,” indeed! Why, if an anti- 
vaccination Resolution were proposed in the House of Commons, 
it would probably be supported by more Members than the 
Unionists can count. 


English Furniture and Furniture Makers of the Eighteenth Century. 
By R.S. Clouston. (Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d.net.)—We have 
no intention of reviewing the expert work which Mr. Clouston 
gives us in this volume. He does not, however, confine himself 
to his own subject. One of the most curious digressions that we 
have ever seen is to be found on pp. 46-52. Can any of our 
readers guess how our author gets from chairs, tables, &c., to the 
Roman controversy? We will not leave them in suspense,—by 
the “Gothic Revival.” We little thought when we opened this 
volume that we should learn from it that the doctrine of 
Purgatory is of Jewish origin, and that the payment for 
indulgences agrees in principle with fines in a Police Court. But 
about “Furniture and Furniture Makers” Mr. Clouston has 
every right to be heard. 


Food in Relation to Health. By Mrs. C. W. Earle and Mrs. Hugh 
Bryan. (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 2d.)—Though the authors of 
this excellent little pamphlet chiefly deal with food for adults, 
they have also some most pertinent remarks as to the feeding 
of infants. All who are interested in the problems con- 
nected with vegetarianism should read the subject of this notice, 
for they cannot fail to find it most useful. The recipes are 
eminently practical, and show clearly how easy it is to use a non- 
meat diet. Such a diet is certainly cheaper, and also certainly 
more healthful, than the meat diet when that is carried to 
excess. 





In the series of “The Children’s Heroes,” Edited by John 
Lang (T. C. and E. C. Jack), we have The Story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by Margaret Duncan Kelly, and The Story of David 
Livingstone, by Vautier Golding (1s. 6d. net each), both of which 
will certainly be found highly interesting. For the same readers 
we have in the “Little Wide Awake Series for School and Home,” 
Edited by M. T. Yates, LL.D. (The Aldine Publishing Company), 
The Little Red Riding Hood Fairy Book and Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales (6d. each). 


The “ Eighty Club” Year Book, 1906. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This book gives various particulars about the Club. T here 
is a table of members; their number has grown from thirty-nine 
in 1880 to seven hundred and forty-seven in 1905, while one 
hundred and sixty-four can write “M.P.” after their names, 
almost doubling the 1904 list. Then comes alist of “ At Homes” 
and “Dinners.” The usual official information follows. We have 
also Election Results since 1895, a list of Liberal and Labour 
Members and candidates, and sundry speeches made on various 
occasions. 
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The London Manual for 1906. Edited by Robert Donald. 
(E. Lloyd. 1s. 6d.)—The contents of this very interesting and 
useful volume are described by the sub-title as “ Information 
Concerning Public Bodies,” the institutions of political and 
municipal London. This information is, we are told, either 
“obtained from official sources” or “officially revised.” It seems 
most complete, though here and there we should have been glad 
to have had a more detailed statement. “Municipal Trading,” a 
subject of the very greatest importance, is given in a concise 
summary which does not fill a single page. On the “Estimated 
Income” side we see “ Steamboats, £180” asa “Transfer from 
Rate Account to make good deficiencies.” All students of 
municipal life and activity will be grateful to Mr. Donald, who 
is an expert on the subjects with which he deals, for this timely 
volume. 





Where to Live Round London: Northern Side. Compiled by 


’ — 
the editor do not attempt criticism or comparison. This 


could not, it is evident, undertake. But they give the facts fully 
and fairly, as far as we can judge, and the intending calling 
may profitably use them to help him in coming to his ow, 
conclusions. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 


Alliston (N.), Reconnoitres in Reason and The Table Book (K. Paul) net 5 
Arrowsmith’s Dictionary of Bristol, 8vo (Arrowsmith) net : 
Ashbee (C. R.), Book of Cottages and Little Houses for Landlords ° 
Architects, &c., 4 sheds a pact 12/6 
Baker (W. M.), Ai vebraic Geometry, SONU sccceninienmantnaent ner 
Barrett (A. W.), The House Over the Way, cr 8vo (Ward iton} i 
Barton (F. T.), Elements of the Practice of Comparative Medicine, er 8yo 
(Everett) net 50 
Bennett (R. B.), Medical and Pharmaceutical Latin, er 8vo (Churchill) net 6/0 
Bindloss (H.), The Cattle-Baron’s Daughter, cr 8vo .... (Long) 60 
british Standard Specification for Structural Steel for Bridges, ‘ke. folio : 
{ kwood) n 
Bumpus (T. F.), Cathedrals and Churches of the —* and North 
Germany, cr 8vo.. a .--(T. W. Laurie) net 
Burton (J. B.), Traitor and ‘True, IID i sscnasxessncaolencncunatatal (Long) 
Bussey (H. F.), Sixty Years of Journalism, er 8vo.. ..(Arrowsmith) 
Calder (A. B.), Lectures on Midwifery for Mic Iwives, 8vo ...(Baillid sre) net 
Chadwick (W. E.), Social Teaching of St. Paul ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Cross (c. F.) and "Bevan (E. J.), Researches on Cellulose IT., 1900-1905, 
(Longmans) net 
Culler ( J.A.), Text Book of Physics for Secondary Schools (Lippincott) net 4 
Danson (J. T.), Economic and Statistical Studies, 1840-1900 ...(Unwin) net 21/0 
Dauncey (Mrs, C.), An Englishwoman in the Philippines (J. Murray) net 120 
Davies (C. J.), The Scottish Terrier, cr 8vo ... (Everett) net 36 
Davies (Ww. ), The Pilgrim of the Infinite, 12n (8S. C. Mayle) net 26 
Donovan (D.), The Knutsford Mystery, cr 8vo. ..(F. V. White) 60 
Duncan (F. M.), Insect Pests of the Farm and onnenschein) net 26 


























Eden (T. W.), A Manual of Midwifery, 8vo..............00-0s000+ (Churchill) net 10/6 
Elder (A. V.), The Ship Surgeon's Handbook, er 8vo .......... (Bailli#re) net 3/6 
Fildes (A. F.), Brush Drawing, 4t0  .......ccccececeeceseees (Charles & Dible) net Rs 
Foreman (J), The Philippine Islands, roy BVO... ........s000e-0000 (Unwin) net 250 
Gilaon (HR. H.), TAisS PUTIGSS, OF BO... ..crccenccecocccoeces esconsesnsesoned (Harper) 60 
Girls’ School ¥ ear Book (The), 1906, er 8vo .(Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Hamilton (S.), The Recitation, er 8vo . .(Lippineott) _ 46 
Harrison (T. E.), Some Terms Commonly Used in Ornamental Design, 8 : 
(Batsford) - 3/6 
Haward (W.), Phiebitis and Thrombosis, er 8vo var nilliere) net 50 
Hawtrey (V. ), Suzanne, cr Svo... Murray) 60 
Holine (C , The Art Revival in ‘Austria, ‘folio. e (Studie) net 7 
Hussey (E ), A Girl of Resource, cr 8vo . ..(Longmans) 60 
Ireland (W.), Student's Handbook of Operative Surgery Baillie re) net 50 
Jackson (B, D.), George Bentham, cr 8vo.. s+eeeee(Dent) net 2/6 






Kinealy (J. H.), Mechanical Draft, 12mo .. o ‘(Spon) net 8/6 
Kingstead (J.), Chloris and Zephyrus, 16mo.. ..(Putnam) net 8/6 
Klado (N.), Battle of the Sea of Japan, imp 8vo “(Hodder & Stou; ston) net 30/0 






Le Queux (W.), The Woman at Ke nsington, Cr 8VO.......++0+ eee seseees (Cassell) 69 
Machen ( nf ), The House of Souls, Cr BVO .....ccccccsccoscccecccssecesee (Richards) 6/0 
Muckay (A. D.), Song of the London Man, and Song of South Africa, and 

er bos ms, cr 8vo ... .(K, Paul) net 5 
Mann (H, K.), Lives of the “Popes” in “the ‘Early Middle je Ages, Vol. IIL., 


858-891, 8vo ... ° eons 
Marsh (K.), Under One Flag, cr "8v0 ° 
Melton (R.), Caesar's Wife, cr 8vo 


..(K. Paul) net 12/0 
.(Long) 60 


+ teeeeneeeeees 







mn (T8.), Caesar's Wife, Cr BVO .....csersessererrecssenee sovcerscsseoeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Morris (C.), Heroes of Discovery in Amer ene net 46 
Muddock (J. E.), The Alluring Flame, cr 8V0 ........ccescscssccsescsecee ses (Long) 6” 
Nesbit (E.), Man and Maid, er 8vo............. - .(Unwin) 60 
Norweg ian Ne —_ Polar Expedition, 1893- 1896, Vol. V. (Longm: ins) net 20/0 
Noyes Drake: an Enclish Epic, Books L-IIT. ...(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 


Old Soho = te and other Memories, by 'The Mother Kate (Mowbray) net 26 
Osborne (W. A.), German Grammar for Science Students (Whittaker) net 2/6 
P ain (F. W.), Secrets of Lawn Tennis, cr 8V0..........00.00.000 (L. U. Gill) net 2/6 
Preissig (E.), Notes on the History and Political Institutions of the Old 

World, e r | Putnam) 10% 






\, Dialect of Donegal Phonolory...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 100 
1 1). 1 *he Garter Mission to Japan, er 8V0.......... (Macmillan) 6/0 
] ” ric Railway Test Commission: Louisis az we .(Spon) net 25,0 
OA |. eae G. Menzies) net 5/0 


Shaw (T.), Clovers and How to Grow Them, cr Svo.. ..(K. Paul) net 5 
Skinner (F. W»), Types and Details of Bridge Construction, ‘Part IL, 8vo 
(Spon) net 17/0 
Smith (A. D.), Trial of Eugene Marie Chantrelle (Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Smith (M.), Frere’s Housekeeper, cr 8V0 ..................+..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Songs and Me smories, by an Unknown Autix ..(K, Paul) net 2/6 
Times History of the War in South Africa, ‘ol. IV. (Low) net 210 
60 





Is99. see. 















Treves (Sir F’.), Highways and Byways in Doane, or 8vo... oe ncmillan) 

Van Dyke (J. C.), The Opal Sea, er 8vo . W. Laurie) 60 
Victor (W.), A Shake speare Phonolog gy,cr8vo .. .(Nutt) net 60 
w alke r (R. J.), The Mvstick Pair, and other P ‘oems, cr 8vo.. (K Paul) net 3/6 
Wiechimann (F. G.). Notes on Electro Che MiIStTY, CF BVO......0..-. (Spon) net 8/6 
Writing on the Wall (The), by **General Staff,” er 8vo .. .(Heinemann) net 3/6 
Wyndham (H.), Audrey the Actress, CF SVO ....cccesssessssescecs (Richards) 6/0 
Yooll (H.), The Ethics of Evangelics lism, er 8¥0 covscvenecesserees(Ce H. Kelly) 2/6 








FAST-COLOUR SUN RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = FATTERNS io, «= TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 


os LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 

ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | | All Watches and Clocks of B. DENT & CO.’S 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


ry CURTAINS & 
UPH yA STERY 
6 








Freeman Bunting. Edited by Prescott Row. (Homeland Asso- 
ciation. 2s.6d. net.) —It will be understood that the compiler and 





TRADE-MALE 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.v.0. 
Invested Funds exceed ... +. 12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
ses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the avernge rate of expenditure of British Life Olfices is 
13°77 per cent, of the premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Cowpany's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘the next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ojices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 





ROYAL 





THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head ( North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS... £13,803,187. 
Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerard. 


FAIRY COCOA 
SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE, 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guaranteed and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF— 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


(Which is Specially Prepared for Invalids.) 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 
Wholesale: H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, London, N. 








. aoe ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, o WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 


—— i oe MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


ASSURANCE | 4s 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | yeaa office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Norie-Muruer, J.P. 


HAMPTONS 


Latest Designs for well-made and useful 


BUREAUS, BOOKCASES, WRITING TABLES, 











and every description of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


are fully Illustrated in their new 
Catalogue C 215, sent post-free . 


Write to-day for a copy. 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., London. 





MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments. 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 


Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GARRICK STREET, LONDON,’ W.C. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—>—_—_ 





OUTsIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 


PTD chadapecesencseseccetiee £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Half-Page(Colummn) ........ 6 G6 0] Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 8 3 0{| Quarter Narrow Column.,..... 1 1 @ 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 88. 


COMPANIES, 

Outside Page..... ecvccceccces £16 16 0| Inside Page ......0..sseceee £4140 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8& an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 168. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 








NDIAN GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT.— 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for FIVE POSTS of ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT in the above Department, the salaries in which have 
recently been improved. Age not to exceel 25 years; sound education in 
geology essential, and practical experieuce in mines or techuical laboratories. 
There is also a VACANCY in the Department for an OFFICER specially 
TRAINED in MINERAL CHEMISTRY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, Bevenue Department, India 
Otfice, London, 5. W. 


NIRCULATING LIBRARY.—An Important and Exten- 
sive Concern, having unmerous branches throughout England, 
REQUIRE the services of a GENTLEMAN with Library Experience, to 
organise and extend on modern lines an already established Library Business.— 
Apply, stating age, experience, &c., to “199 F,” care of C. Mitchell and Co., 
1 Snow Hill, E.C. 


JUBLISHER REQUIKES the Exclusive Services of a 
GENTLEMAN of experience to undertake the duties of LITERARY 
ADVISER, READER, and BOOK EDITOR. Age under 40. Experience of 
publishing an advantage —State salary uired and full particulars, in 
confidence, to Box 66, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Ky NGINEERING INSTRUCTOR, Electrical and 
Mechanical, four years in present position with well-known Public 
School, SEEKS SIMILAR POST, Could imaugurate an Eugineering Course 
to any school desiring to add an Engineering Side. Highest references.— 
Address Box 134, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LARGE and Very Suceegsful GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL 

for TRANSFER in the West of SBotland. Large house, beautiful grounds. 
Easy terms. Immediate possession if desired,—Apply Box 130, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
UILDFORD.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for Six Weeks 
from August Srd, LARGE HOUSE, 300 feet above sea, near Golf Links; 
12 Bedrooms, 5 Sitting-rooms, Playroom, and 2 Bathrooms; Stables; large 
shady Garden; Tennis, Croquet, Cricket; 12 guineas a week.—Apply “ A. B.,” 
Edgeborough, Guildford. 


QUFFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 

















Summer months or for a longer period, an excellent COTTAGE, con- 
taining 3 Sitting and 5 Bedrooms, and very good O/fices, with Stable and 
Coachhouse,—Apply Estate Odice, Buxhall, near Stowmarket. 


LD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
J with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














SERVICE in COMMEMORATION of the late Dr. 

J. H. BRIDGES will be held at SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury, 
on SUNDAY, Ist July, at 4 p.m., when addresses will be delivered by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Beesly, and Mr. 8. H. Swinny. Admission 
free. oS 

RAFT ON GALLE R Y. 

GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION. 
LAST WEEKES. 
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2°23 GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors of the Foundation known as the Lymm Grammar School, in 
the Parish of Lymm, in the County of Chester, invite Applications for the 
Head-Mastersbip of the School. 

The gentleman to be appointed must be a Member of the Church of England 
and a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, and must be 
marri: 

There is a geod house in which the Head-Master must reside, with accom- 
modation for 13 Boariers. 

e School is a dual one, and adjoins the house. 

The School has accommodation for about 100 Boys and Girls. 

Candidates must seud in their applications marked ‘‘ Application” to the 
undersigned on or before 9th July, 1906. : 

Any ndidates the Governors desire to see will be communicated with 
after the léth July, 1906. 

The Head-Master will be required to commence his duties and occupy the 
house in September, 1906. 

For further information apply, in writing, to the undersigned, 

T. J. RIDGWAY, 
Ion. Clerk to the Governors of the Lymm Grammar School. 
__Wildersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire, 18th June, 1906, 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Ia view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Education, Masters to begin work in October in Cairo 
or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in each 
School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of two of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics ; the others will be concerned more particularly with the teaching 
of English, including History aud Geography. Candidates should be not less 
than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have taken a 
University Degree in Honours. They should have experience as Teachers ; 
= will be given to applicants who hold a ‘inoleen in Teaching. 

ary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not 
than two mouths. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications an1 accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before July 17th, 1906, marked out- 
side “ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J, BOYD-CARPENTER, 
Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, 19 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C., to whom candidates may apply for further information 
M INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 

HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Head-Master for the largest Secondary School in Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education, will be required in October next. Salary, £615-£82u 
per annum. 

Head-Master’s house, newly built, close to the School. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Staff, of which English University men form a large part, numbers over 40. 

Applicants should be laymen, between 30 and 40 years of age. 

Application, with statement of age, honours at school and University, and 
of experience in teaching, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be sent 
before July 14th, 1906, to DOUG LAS DUNLOP, Fsq., Gullane, East Lothian, 
to whom Candidates may apply by letter for further information, 


J BaDIVIaL ~ §CHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIP. 
The Egyptian Ministry of Education invites Applications for the post of 
r in the English Section of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo, 
Salary £615, rising to £820. Candidates must be University men, having 
either a Law Degree or other legal qualification, and must have some know 
ledge of French. The successful applicant will be required im the first 
instance to Lecture (in English) on Roman Law 
Applications, stating age and qualifications, aud accompanied by copies only 
of testimonials. to be sent before July l4th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP 
Esqg., Guilane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may apply by letter for 
further information. 


PXETER DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


The PRINCIPALSHIP of the EXETER DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE will be VACANT in September, 

The Committee of Management invite applications for the office. Salary 
£400, with House and Privileges. Candidates, who must be Graduates of a 
British University, and in Holy Orders, ure requested to state Age, Degree, 
Educational and Clerical experience. They must seud not @nore than five 
testimonials, but may furnish names of three persous to whom Committee 
may refer. 

Applications to be sent before July 15th to Rev. D. W. OLDHAM, 
Exbourne, R.5.U., Devon, from whom particwars may be obtsined 

















"9 peel ahemeian EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAKLORNE COUNTY BCUOOL FoR GIRLS. 
REQUIRED, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to _ teach 


Mathematics; sowe French or English desirable. Degree or equivalent. 
Training or experience essential.—Form of Application may be obtained from 
the undersigned, an.1 ali applications must be seut on or before Sth July next 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Redbrvoke, Camborne. 

F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro, 
& peaaniae tana EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


REQUIRED, in September, 4 ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, 
Special Subjects—1. French (acquired abroad). 
2. Chemistry, Physics, Botany. 
3. English History and Literature. 
Subsidiary Sulbjects— Mathematics, Drawing, Drill, Needlework. 

Games desirable. Commencing salary £100 or £110, according to qualifica- 
tious.—Form of Application may be obtained from the undersigued, to whom 
ull applications must be seut on or before Sth ~~ next. 

. B. PASCOE, Secretary. 





Education Office, Truro. 
OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, MANRESA 
ROAD, CHELSEA. 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of 
TEACHER of COOKERY in the Domestic Ecouomy School for Girls.— 
Memorandum of Duties and Form of gy (which must be returned by 
llth July, 1906) may be obtained from the SECRE VARY. 


ee O F NOTTINGHA M. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 


Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. peranoum, 





Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham, 








OF THE WEST RIDING op 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLs, 
The West Riding Education Committee will REQUIRE in September the 


services of :— 
ONE ASSISTANT MASTER to teach English Subjects, French, ang 


Geography. Salary £140 

ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English Subjects, Singing, 
Needlework, and Drill. Salary £100, 

ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematice'and Latin, Salary 


ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English Composition, History, 
and Physical Exercises or Class Singing. Salary £100, af 
ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Junior and Kindergartey 
Subjects. Salary £100. 
ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach General English, Class Singing 
and Drawing. Salary £10u, , 
Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from 
the Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
must be returned not later than Monday, 16th July, 1906, Copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials must be seut with the application, 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


Q\OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


Om TY COUNCIL 








The West Riding Education Committee require the services of an 
ORGANISING MASTER, qualitied in Scieuce and Mathematics, for the pur. 
pose of taking Courses of Iustruction for proure of Elementary ‘Teac’ 
{Uncertiticated and Supplementary). and of undertaking some teaching ia 
Secondary Schools. Salary £200 per annum, 

Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the Education 
Department (Secoudary), Couuty Hall, Wakefield, where they must be 
returned not later than the 18th July, 1906. Copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials must be sent with the application, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


County BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
SECONDARY SCIOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD. 
MISTRESS of the above School. 

The School is a Secondary School under the Regulations of the Board of 
Education, but is at present attended only by Scholars who inten! to become 
‘Teachers in Public Elementary Schools, of whow there are about 200. 

Applicants shuuld have a University degree or its equivalent, and must 
have had experience in a good Secoudary School, 

Salary, £250 per annum. 

The appomtment will date from 1st September, 1906, and particulars of 
duties can be obtained from the mer Ree Bann. y 

Applications should be made ou the Viticial Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Education Committee, Katharine Street, Croydon, to waom they 
must be returned not later than 10 o'clock on Saturday, July 7th, 1900, 
accompanied by copies of at least three testimoniuls of recent date. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 

2th May, 1906. 


(\AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY 
COLLEGE, 














TRAINING 


The post of ASSISTANT LECTUKER in EDUCATION in this College is 
VACANT by the appointment of BR. L. Archer, M.A., to the Professorship of 
Eaucation at Banygor.—Candidates. who must have taken an Honours Degree 
either at Cambridge or Oxford, and must be competeut to supervise teaching 
in school. should apply to the Principal, OSCAK BROWNING, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, for information as to the details of the work and the 
remuneration 


se UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 
The Council invite applications for the vacaut Assistant Lectureship in 
History. Salary £150 per annum. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applica- 
tious should be sent not later than July 10th. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Anu ASSISTANT-MASTER is WANTED in September for Classical Work 
in the highest forms. Salary (uou-resideut) £300, 
Apply Rev. W. H. KEELING. 


N ASSISTANT SECRETARY is REQUIRED for an 
4 important Commercial Corporation iu India. The selected candidate 
must be able to draft Official Letters, Reports, Minutes. &c., and must be au 














etticient Shorthand Reporter, Commencing salary. £400 per anuum ; naximum, 


£640. Age limit, 30 years.—Ap-lications to be aldresset to “INDIA,” c/o 
Messrs. Richardson and Co., 25 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


G4 URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





— Head-Mistress, Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh 5 


- £6 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£15 
(New aud approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, ke, ov application to the Heal-Mistress of each School. 


1-: ENTRY.—GVRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Three Scholarships open for September. Age limit, 13-15. Preference 
given to the daughters of Clergy and Professional Men.—For particulars, 
apply to the Head- Mistress, Miss MOUN'TFIELD, 

STUDENT TEACHER REQUIRED. ‘Two hours daily. Moderate premium 

A LADY with Comfortable House and Nice Garden in a 
t healthy and bracing part of Keut wishes for the ENTIRE CHARGE 
ef some CHILDREN or YOUNG GIRLS, Good Schools, and easy access to 
Londou if required, Excellent refereuces.—Apply Box 132, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

ADY . strongl 

WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

dlude School, British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester 
Terrace, W. 

‘’ INVALID can be RECEIVED in the HOME of a 
JX MEDICAL MAN residing in the lovehest part of the Surrey hilla, 
Garden l}acres. Terms according to case, but probably about l0gs. per week. 
—Address Lox 133, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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"  aabaiadan EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools, Students have the advautage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwe!! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Pull particulars on ene to the Principal. 





GIRL 8, Ltd 
Patron—The Right Rev. ‘The I ORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rey. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, M.A, 
~3, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W, 
Head-Mistress—Miss ILORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and othera, 
2 29 GRAMAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, SW. 
Heud-Mistress— Miss WOLSEL LY LEWiIs, B.A, 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas, 
Boarding House, 99 St. George's Square, 8. W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys end Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School almitted to Special Classes. 
For particulars apply to SECR TARY, 6 Upper Baker’ Street, N.W. 


S*. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
ne al Iursaries for the Dany rliters of Cle argy only 
— ae DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

pply to the HEAD-MISTLRESS; or to Kev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The ve Rectory, Warrington, 





QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the | 


kL) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and bealthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colovies. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liver rool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafie Teachers of Pluysical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Feacin ig, and Medical Gymnastics? 
Physiology, Hyyicue, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medala, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
4EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 

ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding , Fone ting, Swim- 

ming, Beneficial “Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for iu all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P. pues and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SEC RE" TARY 


ING’S SW EDISH SYSTE M. 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this C ‘ollege to become Te: adler ers of Gymunsties in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Auato mny, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lac srosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
aud most thorough Training, inchadbee Mass we and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system 
Ww rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Kesidential), prepares women of good heaith and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 

Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and cowutry life, 

Send for Prospectus. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newuliam College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for sec nie dary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for tle Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge’ Training College. 














ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


“ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full sta® of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


i UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 

















SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field. -Resident Heulth aud Foreign Mistresses, Careful trainiug iu 
character and manners, Spec ial attention paid to health. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

teld. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident Enylish 2 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleua’s, 16 August a Gardens, 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
Visitor—Tbhe LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. sate Warden—Miss RANDALL, 

Fees trom 66 gu 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT ‘EMBER 18th. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 

/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ‘Thoroughly 
ood education, Special attention to development of character. —Principal, 
fiss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Loudon, Camb, Trs’, Certiicate (Registered). 
—Address, W hincroft, Crowborough, 


IVERPOOL. —SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good gaimes, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss aye. TURNER. 


% PAUL'S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

An EXAMINATION for FOUNDA" TION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under years of age, will be held at the School on July 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
which will exempt the Scholars from payment of Tuition Fees, Further 
particulars may be obtained from the HE AD-MISTRESS of the School. 


ae HOME SCHOOL near London.—Recom- 

mended by the Countess M-——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters 
were there educated. Garden; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for 
Languages. First-rate Visiting Professors.—“ MATER,” care of Gibson, 
54 Westbourne Grove, | Loudon, 


f\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, Kc. Health carefully studied. Individual training 
xcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


‘T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cumbridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress : 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-tields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRE ss. 


VNHESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM,— Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £0 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding ; 
Perfect Sanitation ; hi« chly gnalitied Staff; Great Successes. —Illustrated 




















Prospectus from Miss P ARKES, Principal. 


YURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and « triving 


YANON WILSON WISHES ro RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOUOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Heaithy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Principals, 
Riss BUYCUT'T aud Miss TALVLR, 





VHE INCORPORA'TED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G, MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR @, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E., LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Exaimina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Lustitute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Pr rospectuses may be obtained _from the "PRINC ey AL. 


‘Tl, MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75,—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIP AL. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for W OMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the High or Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall “ i. sidence, &c., apply to the 
Priucipal, Miss ALICE WOODS Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLL EGE, ST. HEL IE R'S, JERSEY. 
—Spleudid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for P hysical Trait ing; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Gt ,OUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestrc Scrence, 











Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Ho wifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinatious re - sel by 
the Board of Educati Large and commodious baildin hy nm 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential host 4 N Term, 


Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORG ANISING SECRE' LRY. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JULY 10th and llth, 
Apply to Miss LUCKES, Head-Mistress 


((HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PL ACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Quali —< Resident Staif and vite ting 
ery hea oa *upus 


Professors, including Johann Rasch (Vi 
tus, Refere ces, al Principal. 


from India and the Colonies received. Pros, 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHL ANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.— Prospectus on application, 
QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, H ARROW —School for 
kK the Daughters of Gentlemen, Healthy situation; large | laying telds ; 
cricket, tennis, hockey, &. Swedish gymuasium. Thorough Eda ation _ 
mod. lines, Resident Fore ign Mistre ses, Special course instruction Domestic 
Snbjects and Gardening for elder Girls. Head-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN, 


py SS eeees HENDON MIDDLESEX, 


Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 








HALF TERM COMME NCED 13th JUNE 


Qt. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
K MIDDLESEX.—Recoguiser d by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 

>, open and healthy district. 
8, Newnham College. 


Loudon. Threeacresof ground, Country. _ 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanat um detache: at 
Miss LEDWARD, M.A, Miss SHORE, Historica 


Sed EDMUND ant LADY ELTON confide ntly Recommend 
* THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE ligh Home Sehvol 
with thorough education for Geutlem 1en's Dat wo Eut re charge of 





Childreu with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Dota i house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS ~ Miss E. YOUNG aud Miss WiLTSHIER, ¢ 
‘IR ERKHAMST zz D SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, ) and Me l Life. 
Jumor School, quite separa vit ait vl life ; cessfal prep. fore 
Senior School.—Apply U& ‘AD. M AS1i TER, Sclov Y be use 


@ 
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HE OARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

















For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the incipal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 
p, Stee Tox PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholirships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, 4i.A., at the School. 
ASTBOURNE.—BO/Y 8’ (Preparatory). 
Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all Pupils, 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., address Nevill House. 


LENALMON D. 
DEPARTMENT _ will 




















The New ENGINEERING be OPEN next 
SEPTEMLER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
personae. apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
‘ EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Ciass.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Raalley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 
N ILL HILL SCHOOL. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held on THURSDAY, July 19th, and two foliowing days, when Scholarships 
varying from £15 to £80 per annum, and a number of EXHIBITIONS value 
about £50 per annum, and limited to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will be 
offered. Entrance closes July 5th.—Full particulars on application to the 
BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


Oy yt SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 

Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term. 


ELS THEOD 8 C H O O L. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Felsted and 
London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Sectens eS EARL SPENCER, KG, 
or Land-owners, d-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists 
“"Favteins and Colonial Branch. fhe. 
a D Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 

‘or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. : id 
: NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 

= —— ~ 7 an > <> Saab ~- CS oe "© "et 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

A Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, “ 
QCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
hk Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 


ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c, Numbers 
limited, References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 


Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GA BBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W, 


Qt MMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
h EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPELCH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Publie-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford; or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sinare, London, W. , 


rINHE OLD HALL, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE.— 

’ BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, for Public Schools and R.N.C, 
Osborne. Careful individual teaching for Entrance or Scholarship. Classes 
average six. Entirely new dormitories, bathrooms, lavatories, &c. Large 
new swimming-bath. 25 acres of grounds. Cricket field. Home farm. Very 
healthy, at foot of Wrekin; gravel soil. Easy access by rail (L.N.W. and 
G.W.R.); 12 minutes from station. Illustrated Prospectus. Principals: A. 8, 
HARRISON, M.A., Scholar Univ. Coll., Oxon., Ist Class Classical Honours; 
R. H. HICKMAN, Scholar-elect Jesus, Cambridge, Student R.A.M., London. 


7JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.-—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Collezes. Very successful Army 

; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
i 1 Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 








class ; 


fives econrts. School cadet eorns, 


| [\PSOM COLLEG E.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 


-4_ PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


‘An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 
17th, 18th, 19th.—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- 





Master. 

i ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
i SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. Five 


New Science Buildiugs, 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


TZ ING’S SCHOOL WORCESTER. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on the Common 


Entrance Examiaation, July 5th-Gth.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. H 
CHAPPEL, M.A. 














UNDLE SCHOOL. 
here will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of value £70, £40, £30, commencing JULY 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY Srd and 4th. 


_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
NEW SCIENCE LABORATORIES NEXT TERM. EXAMINATION for 
SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable in Army Class) begins 
JULY 23rd. All particulars from the PRINCIPAL. ae oti’ 
Wy ra" SCHOOL.—First- Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head-Master. 
yy OL VERLET SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY. 


_ Apply, HEAD-MASTER. - 

ene ae: MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Aj Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 


























JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; eflicient supervision 
- 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BR. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in ail 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schovls also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











J LANDUDNO, 

On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
WY ORWAY ARTIST (LADY, Gold Medallist) is making 
1% arranecements to TAKE 4 or 6 GIRLS for SKETCHING during month 
Excellent references.—For particulars, address Miss STAVELEY, 
Mansions, W.C. Personal interview or inspection of work 


TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 


Inspection cordially invited.— 





of August. 
49 Gordon 


rested. 


W IESBADEN. — PENSIONAT BERNHARDT, 27 


sug 


=é 

Freseniusstrasse, lately at 44 Kapellenstrasse, but now removed to 
the larger and more commodious premises above named, Most healthy 
situation, adjoining pinewoods, standing in its own grounds. High-class 
School (established 1842) for the Daughters of Gentlemen, replete with every 
modern comfort and arrangement. Sanitary certificate. Fully qualified staf 
of Resident Governesses and Visiting Professors. Special attention paid to 
Languages. Tennis, Swimming. and Calisthenics. Highest references.—For 
Prospectus apply Principal, Fraulein A. BERNHARDT. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
tages. Physical training and _ sports. Highly recommended.— Misses 
HEISS, Principals, m England Avgust and September. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHCOL.—A first-class English 
edneation, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 


(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


RA ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
iy RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


FRE NCH SCHOOL HOME, CAEN (Normandy).— 





















For Young Gentiemen. Private tn n in French, as well as other 
Subjects. Attendance at a Protestant (English or French) church. Family 
life. English comfort. Inelusive fees, )a year. Next Term begins 
September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN. 

] y! EPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Holiday pupils received.— 














at Wren’s. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


pA RIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_ havea few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, 7 Rué 
ioissou Desroche, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. Excellent Education, First- 
ite Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, &c. Lectures on Art. House 
:ealthily situated near the Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, gymnasium. Practical 
ookery and Dressmaking.—Miss Methereli in London after July 18th. 


a bef PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
B COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 





=) 


amb 








Masters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, dancing, feucing.—For Prospectus 
and reference: address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris, 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLB, will be held at the Guild during the mouths of 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars 8 apply to the SECRETARY. 


‘iia 
HALET CAUDE | COTE, DIEPPE. —An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with En, gland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


CHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for + and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TU rORs in this country and on the Continent, — 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of chargé 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the are of lupil, tie 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
K.C, Telephone 5,053, Central. 


7DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice ami assistance without charge to Purents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A. .22C raven Street, Northumbe: rland Avenue, W.C. 




















UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-ctass BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England avd on the Continent,—Central Registry for ‘Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


VYPEWRITING WAN'TED, 10d. per 1,000 Words.— 
All kinds of work undertaken by well-educated, competent Lady. Sound 
knowledge of French and German. Authors’ MSS. a speciality. Despatch, 
neatness, and accuracy guaranteed. References kindly permitted to emineut 
writers. —** M.,”” Ms aytield House, Lichfield Road, Stone. 


YYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on appliestion.— Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Llovd Square, London, W.C. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picuics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR, 


BocvRNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


OU NTRY a a 
J a 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.H.A., Ltd., 


Broadway Chambers, Westminster, Send for List and Pamphlet on Public- 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. 

















P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP LINES. 
i IVERPOOL TO CANADA.—Virst Cabin; Second and Third Class, 
8.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ ............ (twin-serew) ...... 9,674 tons July 4, 
BR.M.S. ‘EMPRE SS OF BRITAIN’ (twin-screw) ...... 14 500 tons July 12 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS are LARGEST and FASTEST to 
CANADA. 


Free Pamphlet reg‘ Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHAINA, and NEW ZEALAND, 
Past Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalecar Square), or 67 King William Street, :.C. 


19s. 6d, 





NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
e S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273; horse-power, 4,000). 
Departures :—July 7th, 2lst; August 4th, Isth, 


£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Ltd. 


To the Holders of 


6 per cent. Notes maturing ist January, 1907. 
| 44 per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds maturing ist February, 1907. 


5 per cent. Notes maturing ist September, 1908. 


For the payment of the above-mentioned obligations at or before their 
maturity and for other corporate purposes, the Mexican Central Railway 
Company, Limited, herein called the Railway, under a collateral trust agree- 
ment dated 2nd July, 1906, has made provision to issue a series of four-year 
5 per cent. Gold Notes of the par value of $1,000 each, maturing Ist July, 1910, 
limited as to principal to an amount not to exceed $35,000,000, with interest 
payable semi-annually on the first day of January and July, and redeemable, 
at the option of the Railway, at par and accrued interest on any interest date. 
The trust agreement, copies of which are open for inspection at the offices of 
the undersigned and of the several depositaries, provides among other things 
that upon the issuance of $33,000,000 of said notes and the cancellation of the 
agree vent securing the above-mentioned obligations, there will be deposited 
under the terms and subjeet to the provisions of said trust agreement, to the 
precise details of which reference is hereby made, the following securities :— 

$1,200,000 5 per cent. Priority Bonds of the Railway, 

$5,000,000 Mexican Pacific Railway Company 5 per cent. First Mortgage 
Bonds guaranteed, 

$2,500,000 Tampico Harbor Company 5 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds 
guaranteed, 

$41,000,000 Consolidated 4 per cent. Mortgage Bonds of the Railway, and 

$5,000,000 First Consolidated Income Bonds of the Railway. 

The remaining $2,000,000 of notes can only be issued upon the deposit of 
additional Security m accordance with the terms of the trust agreement. 
For the purposes aforesaid the Railway has sold said $33,000,000 of four-year 
notes to a syndicate managed by the undersigued and the Bank fir Handel 
und Industrie and the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, Berlin, and bas requested 
that an opportunity be afforded the holders of the above-mentioned obliga- 
tions to exchange their respective holdings for new four-year notes. Pursuant 
to such request the undersigned, on behalf of said syndicate, offer to the 
holders of such obligations, who shall deposit the same in the manner herein 
provided, an opportunity to make such exchange on the following basis :— 

For cach $5,000 6 per cent. note, with the coupon maturing Ist January, 
1907, thereto attached, $5,000 par value in new notes and $125 in cash. 

For each $1,000 44 per cent. Collateral Trust Bond, with the coupon 
maturing Ist February, 1907, attached, $1,000 par value in new notes and 
$13°33 in cash. 

For each $5,000 5 per cent. note, with the coupon maturing September Ist, 
1906, and all subsequent coupons thereto attached, $5,000 par value in new 
notes and $!08°33 in cash, 

The new notes are to bear the coupon $25 maturing January Ist, 1907, and 
all subsequent coupons. 

Holders of the above-mentioned obligations desiring to accept this offer 
must deposit their securities on or prior to July 16th, 1906, with the 
undersigned in the City of New York or with either of the following deposi- 
taries as their Agents :— 

J. Henry Scuréper & Co., Lonpon, 

Swiss Bankverers, Lonpon, 

Bank Fir Hanpet unp Inpustrie, Berm, 

BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, BERLIN, 

Hore & Co., AMSTERDAM, 
who will be prepared to receive the securities for the purpose of transmission 
to the undersigned in New York, to be exchanved for new notes and cash on 
the above basis as soon after August Ist, 1906, as may be practicable, The 

xchange will be effected without expense to the holders for Insurance and 


Postage. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
HALLGARTEN & CO, 


New Yorks, June 25th, 1908, 





JUBILEE YEAR. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 


Established 1856, 





President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


This Society—founded in 1856—ceclebrates its Jubilee this year, and the 
Committee trust that a gener us public will show their appreciation of the 
good work done in the past in relieving the great distress amongst the Clergy 
by contributing hberally towards the tunds, 

The grants made to the Clergy and their families exceed each year the 
amounts received from annual subscriptions and donations, the Society having 
hitherto been able to make up the deficiency by legacies. These, however, 
cannot be depended upon, and an earnest appeal is now made for an increase 
in Contributaons, 

The Society has of late suffered heavy losses through the death of many 
generous supporters, 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider applications for relief, 
and at each meeting some hundreds of pounds are distribute, besides valuable 
gifts of clothing. A large fund is therefore required to meet all the pressing 
wants—never more urgent than they are at preseut. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 





A re ee 12 lbs., 48.; 24 Ibs, 7s. 
PLUMS, ready about mitdle August, Egg, 24lbs., 6s. 6d.; Victorias, 
8s. 6d.: Damsons, 9s. TOMATOES, &c. Illustrated List Free. Carriage 
paid, packages free, Cash.—FRED THORNELY, Evesham. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 


Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithtield, London, 


OOK BARGAINS.—All new. International Libr: ary, , 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 

cloth, £5 10s. ; Debrett's Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12s. vols., Illustrated, £7 10s. ; Traill’s Social England, Iilustrated Edi- 
tion, 6 vois., £6 net, for £4 4s. ; Burton’s II Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unh: uppy Friendship, large paper, portraits, 
&c., 15s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; 
Oscar Wilde's? Poems, 2ls., for ts. 6d.; Seebolim’s Birds Siberia, 12s., for 
63.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s. ; 3; Household Medical Adviser, 
col. plates, 2!s., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 





‘42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.— 
BAKER'S GREA ‘rT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST, BIRMINGHAM, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheificld Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
FERS, and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/5, 25, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH aud FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rou. Sheile rid 

















PICTURESQUE HOMES FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SUBURBS. 


ambition to build a country house will find mach to 
guide him in either of the two charming volumes by Mr. R. A. Briggs, 
F.R.LB.A., Architect, entitled “BUNGALOWS AND COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCES” (price 12s. 6d.) and “‘HOMES FOR THE COUNTRY” (price 
10s. 6d. net). They contain a great variety of execute. exumples—ranging in 
size from the small Bungalow or Week-end House of*i¢ rooms, costing a 
few hundreds, to the more pretentious Country Residence, costing from three 
to four thousand pounds. Each volume contains about 50 plates of Exterior 
and Interior Views, with the Pluns of each house, accompanied by descriptive 
notes. 
B. T. BATSF ORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘I'runks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Kequisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


Anyone who has the 
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MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING’ IN 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
3! ACRES 3! 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
costly varieties. Tne maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


R.M.S, ‘CLEMENT,’ 3,445 tons, Liverpool, June 29th; 
London, July 2ud, 
£12 for 13 days, 25 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days. 
Apply THE BOOTH S.S. CO,, Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, 
or 3v James Street, Liverpool. 


PARIS 





MUDIE’S. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have 
a New Scale of ’ smanges 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in Enz 
Scotland, or Wales. ngland, 


12 MONTHS. 6 MONTHS. 3 MONTHs. 


sve 322 16 0 £1 110 £0 17 6 
8 Vols. A . 

10 ve BSE 40 £280 ££ 8090 
anand }£6 10 0 £813 0 £2 20 
For Twelvo Exchanges Annually. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CAIN’S WIFE. 
By BERNARD CECIL BLAKE. Pp. 347 and xii., 6s, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Imaginative and descriptive powers,” 

‘The Scotsman says :—*"'The book is rich iu descriptive matter, and shows 
the author to be endowed with strong imaginative yiits.”’ 

The Newcastle Journal says :—‘'This is a bold attempt....... enters with a 
rare will and genuine descriptive powers....... The tale is picturesque to a 
degree, and 1s writteu with a skill und ease that lend certain distinction,” 


WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd., Paternoster Square, London, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 

of Stinfdard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First E:litions, 

Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 

histler. Out-of-print au! Rare Books supplied. Please state wants, Cuaiu- 
ogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John bright Street, Birmingham, 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITALLE REVERSIONARBY INTERESTS 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piuce, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 








Established 1835, Capital (Puid up) £500,000, 





LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDBERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED KUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 

Trustees—EARL of RUSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hou. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S.; 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THOMPSON, Esq. 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Horace T, Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 
Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedlge, Esq., Sir A. 


LIBRAR Y,!meDoc. 


Per Doren 
Bota. Bove 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually suld at wuch higher 

prices, 


‘ST. ESTEPHE 


HENRY YATES 


Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Goes, Pots LL.D. = J. > Green, Rev. _ Hunt, 

M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G.,C.B., Sidney Lee, Esy., Litt.D., W.S. . anim ; 
ae + . ie, hb Marzi ‘ se PP = . ; Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 

Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, a bottle, On comparison it will be 


ui. Rt. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL. 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various anyguages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘Ten to Town 
Members. lLeading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s, ; to members, 25s. 


“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIDERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE LORD 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED was 
s. H. LECKY 
. Secretary and Librarian. 


TO MAKE HIM A Lire MempBexk of THE LoNpON LipRary,”’— E 


w. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. 


found very superior to wine 

usually sell at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

eures us in London and the 
Provinees, gives us additional cou- 

tidence im submitting it to those 

who likggpure Bordeaux wine, 


& Doren Lotiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Jaw Ww any Kailway Station, meiluding Cases 








FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd.’ 188 STRAND. 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented, It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Puper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Kuvelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspoudence, Letters 
Auswered, Unanswered, and Misceilaneous. 
The sides are made to expand, The Bag is 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock. 
12 iu. only, 423., delivered free. 


Special New Gatgtagne of Writing Cases 
ree, 


ond Bultles 


AU who know these Wines tell us there is 20 
Cluret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valu, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 

Price, | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 

LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Streot. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. July. 2s. 61. 


Tur War or Mostrm anp CHRISTIAN FOR THE 
Possession or Asta Minor. Ly Professor 
W. M. Ramsay. (ging the Rede Lecture, 1906.) 

Tae Native Question IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Sir 
Alfred E. Pease (late Administrator of Native 
Affairs in the Transvaal). 

Squanpexine A Surptus. By Sir Oliver Loige, 

Tue Great Conoco Iniguitry. By Harold Spender, 

Fuencu Powitics anv THE Paencu Peorie. By 
Laurence Jerrold. 


Tus Wortp or Persoxat Spirits, By Emma | HEAD OFFICE: 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ....0.0cecsseserseesees+ 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ..........0.s0000- 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“KK” Agent. Where theve w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cluss Store will obtain from 
“A” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


“LITTLE GRIPPER” 
GARDEN WALKING STICK. 
5s. (7s. 6d. plated), 
Cuts and holds flowers and fruit, pulls up weeds, 
prunes without stoop, stretcb, or trampling on beds. 





os seeeesees 1,070,000 





Frances Caillard, 

Tue Forsien Policy or Sparx. By Charles Rudy. 

Tue Tracuers’ Recistsr. By Professor J. J. 
Findlay. 

Tug TRuTH ABOUT THE MONASTERIES: a REJOINDER. 
By G. G. Coulton. 

Reticious Events in France. By Paul Sabatier. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughuut the Australian 
States aud New Zealand, 

TERBEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or seut for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms Wiuch way be ascertained on applicution, 





Consists of bamboo cane, with lever at handle 
end, operating jaws ét point by means of wire down 
centre. Recommended by Editors of Field, Queen, 
Gentlewoman, Heath and Home, Daily News, aud 
six leading Garden Papers, &c. 

Ask your Ironmwonger, or sent post-free on 
approval (mention this Journal) by A, C. HARRIS, 
42 Howaid Road, Leicester, 
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The Birds of the British Islands 


By CHARLES STONHAM, C.M.G., F.R.C.S. * 
With over 300 Illustrations in Photogravure 
Part I. is Now Ready 
Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 
EZ. GRANT RICHARDS 
7 Carlton Street, London, S.W. 


Prospectus on application to any Bookseller 
or to the Publisher 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


n fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edge, 3s. 6d. net. 


I 

THE HAMPSTEAD GARNER. Com- 
jled by “A. M. C.’? With a Preface by 
LeEMENT K. Suonter. . 

This little volume, it is to be hoped, will not fail 
to interest all lovers of nature and of poetry; for 
its object is to bring to their remembrance the 
praises of the many poets who, linking the present 
with the ne. have from time to time graced 
Hampstead by their presence, or sung of its beauties 
in their verse. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LOTUS 

OR LAUREL?” 

SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

lettered, 6s, 

HASTY FRUIT. By Heten Wattace, 
Author of “ The Greatest of These,”’ “* Lotus or 
Laurel?” &c. 

“Atale of merit, with fine character, and good 
but not insistent moral tone.”’—Times. 

“The story is graphically written, and the 
interest is well maintained all the way through, and 
it will appeal to many.”’—Sketch. 


In crown S8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
RETURNED WITH THANKS, and 
other Short Stories. By Mrs, Maxweii 
PRIDEAUX. 

“Will no doubt appeal with a touch of tragedy 
to those thousands of amateurs whose works of 
genius come back with such painful regularity in 
envelopes addressed to their owners.’’—Jribune. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 
REASON IN BELIEF; or, Faith for 
an Age of Science. An Examination into the 
Rational and Philosophic Content of the 
Christian Faith. By Franx Sewatt, M.A., D.D, 
“The arguments appeal to readers of a philo- 
sophical bent, and are often suggestive and force- 
ul.” — Methodist Recorder. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, net. 
CRANMER, Primate of All England. 

A Historical Drama. By Ratru Ricuarpson, 
“*The work is written in graceful and dignified 
blank verse, and is a readable study of a conspicuous 
figure in English history.”—Scotsman, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s, 6d, 


A STORY OF UNREST. A Drama 
of Dreams. By B. Burrorp Raw ives, 
“All through the poem one is struck with the 
simple, direct, lucid style of the writer.” 
— Western Morning News, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 61. net, 


REVELATIO DEI; or, The Eternal 
Revelation of the Triune God. By Rev. 
Bexnarp Herxiors, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Book of Verse. By Stanitey Geratp Dunn, 
“Mr. Dunn’s work has freshness and brightness. 
It contains much that is sincerely felt and well 
worked out into capable and rhythmical verse.” 
—Daily News, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6. net, 


RADIA; or, New Light on Old 


Truths. By Atec C, More, 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, 


THE INTERPRETER. 
JULY CONTENTS. 

The Teaching of the Book of Job. By Rev. 
Warer Locu. D.b. 

Conscience as a Witness to God. By Rev. V.F. 
Srorr, M.A. 

Egyptian Rubbish Heaps and the Study of 
the New Testament. By Kev. J. H. Moutron, 





M.A., D.Litt. 

Christ’s Consciousness of His Relation to God. 
By the Author of * The Faith of a Christian.” 

The Parochial Clergy and Modern Criticism. 
By Rev. E, P. Boys-Suirn, M.A. 

The Problem of Prayer. by C. L. Browy, B.A, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Sex in Relation to Religion. By Rev. W. E. 
McFar.ane, B.D. 

London: Smrpkix, Marswatt, Hamitron, Kent 
and Co., Ltd, 1s, net; Annual Subscriptions (4s. 6d., 
post-free) to be paid to the Manager, ** Interpreter” 
Uttice, Altrincham, Manchester. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


our MOTOFRIEZE 


BLUE CLEE HILL 


(and 17 others). 


COLOUR 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 











NATIONAL. 
REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
JULY, 1906. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
BRITISH IMPERIAL DEFENCE FROM A 


na STANDPOINT, By Colonel CamILie 

"AVRE. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. By Lady Susan Town ter. 

LIBERALS OR JACOBINS ? By the Rev. WiLLuM 

Arky, D.D. 

THE PROGRESS OF OCCULT RESEARCH. By 
A. P. Suynetr. 

AN ARABIAN EMPIRE. By Arcarpatp J. Down. 

TEA AS A NATIONAL BEVERAGE, By Dr. 
ALEXANDER Hate. 

UNIVERSITY CRICKET. By Homer Gorpow. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A WORD FOR THE GAELIC LEAGUE, By the 
Rev. James Hannay. 

SAMUEL PEPYS—THE REGENERATOR OF THE 
NAVY. By Captain Metvitie Ler. 

THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By a Member of Winchester College. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Axruvur C, Benson. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

CORRESPONOENCE --THE COLONIAL NAVY 
CONTROVERSY. By Admiral Frrzgeracp, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


THE EAST ano THE WEST, 


JULY, 1906 
ConTENTS : 


Tue Orrum Trape wits Curwa. By the Rev. I. L. 
Norris (of Pekin). 


TRANSMIGRATION. By the Rev. T. E. Slater. 
EasTEgN AND WesTeRN Epucation in Camo. By 


the Rev. Douglas Thornton, C.M.S. 
Meprcat Missions 1n Inpia. By James Macphail, 
.D. 








M.D. 

Tue Tuer Revicions or CHINA AND THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE ON CuanacterR, By the Rev. J. Lambert 
Rees. 

Some Curvese CHaracteristics. By the Rev. 
Arthur E, Claxton, L.M.S. 


Tue Epucation Question IN Buoprsia, By the 
Rev. E. H, Etheridge. 

Tue Suprty anp Traiyine or CLERGY. By the 
Rev. J. P. Maud, 


EpiroriaL Notes. 

BRevirws.—Western Culture in Eastern Lands— 
Bushido in the Past and in the Present—Pioneer 
Work in Hunan, &e. 





Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S,W 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manujacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 33 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Geuts’ 3/3 .. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rostrnson & CLeaver have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen, 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
PRISH Napkins, 56 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, lijd. each. Keal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Roller towelling, 3d, 
DAMASK =~ yard, Linen 
jlass Cloths, 4/9 

per doz. 
Frilied Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd, per yard, Stroug 

Huckaback ‘Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE ywov% 


HOUSE 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapenuaLi 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
shoujl be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 











Samples and 
Price Lists 
I ‘ost Free. 











“BLACKWOOp" 
For JULY contains 


George Buchanan. 
By Cuartes Water, 
The Daft Days.—Chaps. 1-3. 


By New Mumno, 
Sonnets. . 


A Soldier to a Secretary of State for War. 
Rembrandt van Rijn.—1606-1906. 
By D.S. Metpavy, 
A Southron in Sutherland. 
By A. T. S. Goopnicr, 
The F airway. By Oxiver Oxioxs, 
Forty Singing Seamen. 
By Atrrep Norzs, 
Count Bunker.—Conclusion. 
By J. S. Crovetox, 
The Greatest Game-Beast in Europe. 
By Hesxets Peicuarp, 
The “Times” History of the War in 
South Africa. 
Recent Social Events of Striking 
Significance— 
The ‘Katori’—The Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Musings without Method. 


The Outrage at Madrid—The Qualities of 
the Anarchist—A Victim of Temperament 
—**Political Crime”—The ‘**Honour” of 
Assassins How to Treat the Anarchist— 
Henrik Ibsen—His Life and Works—The 
Folly of Ibsenism. 


Moving towards a Territorial Army. 
By General E. I’. Cuarmay, C.B, 
Education Bill in Committee. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 353. JULY. 

Tue House or Lorps. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 

Tue Srory oF THE CaPITULATIONS, By Edward 
Dicey, C.B. 

Tue AnsorpTion OF HOLLAND BY GERMANY. By 
J. Ellis-Barker. 

German Trape in Sours America, By Major- 
ory Sir Alexander B. Tulloch, K.C.B., 


DisagkMaMENT. By Colonel the Earl of Erroll, 
Wiretess TreLecraruy. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 





By Miss Rose 


Henry M. Hozier, K.C.B. 

“Sort Sizna”’ AND HER CHILDREN, 
M. Bradley. 

A Pea ror THE Wuite South sr a CoLourep 
Woman. By Mary Church Terrell. 

TimBER-PLASTING ON Waste Lanp. By John 
Nisbet (late Indian Forest Service), 

Mrs. ArkyNs aND “THE Daupuiy.” By Ralph 
Nevill. 

Letters oF Lorp Actoy To Mary Giapstong. By 
the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P, 

Tue MarriaGe Ritvat or ToLepo, By the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION AND THE AGRICUL- 
TuRAL Lanourers. By T. E, Kebbel. 

ConFiict on Compromise? By D.C. Lathbury. 

Tue Prospects oF THE Bit. By Herbert Paul, 


M.P. 
INTERNATIONAL ART: 4 DUOLOGUE. By Miss F, P, 
Seeley. 
Tue Revivat or Scutrtvure. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
Improved Suop ArcuitecturRe FoR LONDON: THE 
New Kecenr’s Quaprant. By Sir Aston 
Webb, RaA., F.R.1.B.A. 
London: Sporriswoopge & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square, 





WARWICK PAGEANT 


(Ou the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon) 
IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
or 
WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4,@, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D, 1694, 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organised and con- 


ducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER, 


will be acted by Two Txovsanp Inhabitants of 
Warwick, in Magnificent Costumes, accurately 
copied from contemporary designs. CovErEp 
Avupirogium, Every Seat NuMBERED aNp Rz- 
SERVED. 

Prices :—£2 2s,, £1 1s., 10s. 6d., 5s, 


Early application advisable. Special rail 
ly app facilities, _ 





For Seats, Lodgings, and all information apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 
Waswicx Paczart, Wakwicx, 
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A UNIQUE ARTISTIC SOUVENIR 


OF THE 


WARWICK 


PAGEANT 


Which will be held in the Grounds of Warwick Castle 
from July 2nd to July 7th, when Seventeen Centuries 
of stirring History will be portrayed by nearly 2,000 
performers under the direction of Mr. Louis N. PARKER, 


Will be given 
away with 


THE WORLD 


Monday next, 
July 2nd, 


IN THE FORM OF 
A BEAUTIFUL .. 


TWELVE PAGE SUPPLEMENT IN COLOURS 


Illustrated by MR. MORTIMER MENPES, 
and Etched and Printed at the Menpes 
Press. 


Literary Contents by the COUNTESS OF 
WARWICK, of whom there will be a Full- 
page Portrait reproduced by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes from Sargent’s well-known painting. 


This remarkable issue of The World will be further enriched by the appearance of the 


opening chapters of a New Novel— 


Our Lady of the Beeches 


SY THE DISTINGUISHED CREATOR OF “PAM,” 
THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


In the opinion of competent critics, “Our Lady of the Beeches” will prove to be the best 
work that has come from the pen of the Authoress. 


Although generally described as a “Society journal,” 
The World covers the whole field of the cultured 


man’s interests. 


Its contents are especially addressed 


to men and women of the higher, wealthier, and more 
leisured classes, by whom it is recognised as their indis- 
pensable weekly newspaper, whether they are in their town 
or country house, their club or hotel, at home or abroad. 


The Price of the Number with Supple- 
ment will be 6d. as usual. The 
Supplement will not be reprinted. 
Readers would therefore be well 

early as 


advised to order as 


possible. Applications will have 


attention in the order they are 


received. 


NEXT MONDAY 





IS THE DAY OF 


ORDER FORM to be used by those who wish to secure 
a copy of THE WORLD on Monday. 


Please supply me With... ..0. copies of THE WoRLD 
of July 2, 1906, for which TI enclose remittance 


Orders sent to the Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., should be accompanied by 64d. for each 


ISSUE. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS NEW LIST 
BESS OF THE WOODS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 


An English Novel of the Southern Counties in 
the last century. The love of Squire Jeffray for 
Bess of the Woods leads through the strangest 
of adventures. The story depicts the struggle 
between duty and passionate chivalry, 


THE SPOILERS 
OF THE NORTH. 


By REX BEACH. 6s. (Illustrated.) 


The overwhelming power of this rugged story 
of Northern latitudes has made it the success of 
the present season in America, ‘' There is never 
a law of God or man runs north of Fifty-three.” 


PINCH POTTY & CO. 
By W. G. YARCOTT. 3s. 6d. (Illustrated.) 


‘* There is good honest laughter in this book, 
in which the adventures and life of London’s 
*‘ cabbies’ are dcscribed with realism and humour. 
, las those qualities which make the skippers’ 
yarns of Mr, W. W. Jacobs so irresistible.”’ 

—TRIBUNE. 





“* Facruciatingly funny...... full of genuine fun 
from beginning to end,”—WurEsTERN Mornine News. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY. NOW READY. 


MARGARET DELAND’S GREAT SERIAL. 


“THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RITCHIE.” 
Illustrated, 


MARK TWAIN AS LITERARY CRITIC. 





JUSTUS MILES FORMAN’S NEW STORY 
“ROSE LADY.” 


RADIUM AND LIFE. By Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 


Illustrated. 


WwW. D. HOWELLS’S ARTICLE ON 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BATH. 
Illustrated. 


NORMAN DUNCAN’S COMPLETE 
STORY. 


“EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF.” Illustrated. 


CARPENTERING IN THE 
WORLD. 


By Dr. H. C. McCOOK. 


INSECT 


Illustrated. 


Complete Stories, Articles, &c. Illustrations 


by Eminent Artists. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


third Sat urday in January and Jaly. 








Holidays. a 


While away you will, no doubt, have occasion 
to use a pen; writing letters—despatching picture 
cards—or, perhaps, sketching. Don’t scratch 
along with your steel pen, other folks’ stee| 
pens—or hotel pens—all bad, never twice alike. 
Invest in a 


“Swan’ 


Easy, gliding, always ready, and it will give 
entire satisfaction, not only for a week or 
two, but for a lifetime. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


JAMES DOUGLAS, the celebrated critic, writcs; 


“The *SWAN’ frees me from the tyranny of the 
inkpot and the bondage of the blotter, and helps me 
to think in ink and dream on paper, It is the Pen 


of Pens!’ 


Prices (in 3 Sizes) : 


10,6, 166, & 25/- up to £20, 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


. T dd &B rd HeadOffice -79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 
Mabie 0 d =  Chenpeiée, E.C. 
J J : “ a Regent street, Ww. 
BOLD BY STATIONERS xchange St., Manchest 
AND JEWELLERS, Branches: 37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Pari” 
|10 Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicago. 





Smoke 


PLAYER’S 
“MILD” 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


A NEW CIGARETTE made from the choicest growths of old 
Virginian tobacco, possessing a “smoothness” and “sweetness” 
unapproached by any similar priced Cigarette now before the public, 


3d. 
Just Published, price Gs, net. Postage 5d. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


per Packet of [0 





The Spectator says :—*" Mr. sy shows a sense of human drama as 


strong as his feeling for nitural beauty. Full-bearted, high-spirited poetry, 
always marked by inc lomiti ub le vigour, 7 
“7, P's” Weekly says:—* This Canadian poet has sung the larger songs of 


Britain, whose echoes vibrate over the whole Empire. 


THE FLEMING HI. REVELL COMPANY, 


__ 4 Paterneste or Square, 1 E. Cc. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE ROOKBUYFRS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-fres, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Loosmex, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W. c.. and 37 PICCADILLY. W., , LONDON. 


Nori 'E. -—The INDE x to the SP. L ( ‘TATOR is published half 
yeurly, from January to dune, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Llalf- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtainer ae. qt any ' Bookseller or Newsayent, 
or from the Office, at 18. Gd, cach. Dy post, 18. 9d, 
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MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., Author of “Tales 
of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Much has been written, and not a little well written, about Japan 


Pm But nothing has been better written than this tale of new 
Japan by the distinguished author of * Tales of Old Japan. 





LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 


SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DORSET. By Sir Freperick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., 


C.B., LL.D. Illustrated by Josrrm Pexyety. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE OF PROPHECY. Being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904, 
By E. A. Encuitt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Canon DRIVER writes to the Publishers:—‘‘So far as I can judge from 
looking at it rapidly it appears to be a very thorough and careful piece of 
work, and a valuable addition to English literature bearing upon the subject.” 





VOLUME V. NOW READY. 
POCKET TENNYSON. 
In 5 vols. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net each. 
Vol. V. DRAMAS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


A HINT IN TIME. 


*,* You have laughed over “ The Lunatic 
at Large”: have you laughed over 
“Count Bunker”? No? Then you 
have not read it? It is the most amusing 
novel published this summer. Get it at 
once from your Bookseller. 


COUNT BUNKER. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of “The Lunatic at Large.” 
Gs. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAWS 


Price 5s, net; post-free, 5s. 4d. 


“*The Spirit of Our Laws” is a popular book which tells the man 
in the street all about the law and its working in plain, un- 
technical language. It is full of amusing stories and real cases. 
It deals with matters with which every educated man should be 


‘familiar. 
en WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 
“It would be a good thing if every intelligent citizen could read this book.” 
“ Very interesting reading.” : a me 
“Distinguished by the studied simplicity of its exposition.” 


SWEET and MAXWELL, Ltd., 3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The & Ailenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED, It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 














THE WRITING *© 


By R. W. MARSDEN, M.D. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DRAWINGS OF 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


In One Volume, imperial 4to, with 50 Plates reproduced from the Original 
Drawings and Descriptive Text by LEONCE BENEDITE. Edition limited 
to 300 copies for sale in Great Britain and the Colonies, of which 50 copies 
are printed on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, gilt, price Six Guineas net, 
and 250 copies on hand-made paper, bound in English buckram, price Four 
Guineas net, The Plates are mounted throughout. 

*.° A Special Prospectus will be sent to those applying, 


AFGHANISTAN. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of “Korea,” &e. 
With Map, Illustrations, and numerous Appendices, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
An exhaustive account of the conditions of the country, and its relations 





with Russia and India. The political and economic aspects are fully discussed. 
The general reader will be fascinated by the sketches of the domestic life of 
the Amecr, and the valuable description of the Oxus, its fords, trade, and the 
strategic value of the roads which approach it. 


Prospectus on application, 


“BRITAIN UNREADY.” 


WALL. 


By “GENERAL STAFF.” 
With Maps and Illustrations, in 1 vol., 33, 61. net. 
STANDARD.—* A book of warning-gfree from sensationalism—deals with 


m.litary situations from the professional soldier's stau lpoint of knowledge.” 


HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE é 


COMMONER INFECTIONS 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 3s. Gd. net, 


A practical volume designed for the use of the busy practitioner as well as 


for the student about to enter on the practice of medicine, 


LEO TOLSTOY: his Life and Work, 


Compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF and Revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We see the prophet in the making, the genius in 
full ferment, and learn to understand better than before both the peculiar 
strength and the weakness of ‘the great writer of the Bussiau land.’”’ 


FELICITY IN FRANCE. , 
By CONSTANCE MAUD, 


Author of “An English Girl in Paris.” 1 vol., 6a. 


SCOTSMAN.—" The passages, and they are many, in which Aunt Anne 
figures are ‘as good as a play,’ and much more exciting and amusing than 
most stories,” 


MEMOIRS «+ DEAD LIFE. 


By GEORGE MOORE, 1 vol., 6s. 


NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS, 
THE JUNGLE. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. [Sizth Impression in the Press, 
An Iil-Written 


J ©) S E Pp H Vv A Ni Cc E : Autobiography. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


THE SIN of GEORGE WARRENER 
By MARIE VAN VORST, 
Author of “Amanda of the Mill.” 





THE SPHINX’S LAWYER. 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of “ Pigs in Clover.” 





IN THE SHADOW. 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [Second Impression, 


THE BANDS OF ORION. 


By CAROLINE GROSVENOR (The Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvexor). 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S. 


By H. N. DICKINSON. 


WHAT BECAME OF PAM. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 








[Second Impression, 


London : WM. ILEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Latest Gs. Novels. 


THE SPOILS OF VICTORY - - ~- 8B. Paun NEuMAN 
SUZANNE - - - - ey - Miss V. HAWTREY 
THE FACE OF CLAY - * ihe: lis Horace A, VACHELL 
THE HiLL (12th Edition) - - - =Horacz A, VACHELL 
BROTHERS (i6th Edition) - - - ##$Honrace A, VACHELL 
JACK DERRINGER (2nd Edition) - - Basin LUBBOCK 


THE HATANEE (2nd Edition) - - - #=ARTHUR EGGAR 
A BENEDICK IN ARCADY (2nd Edtn.) HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
BEAUJEU (2nd Edition) ° ° ° - - H. C, BarLey 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE LORD OF JOIN- 


VILLE: By Mrs. Erne, WepGwoop. With Illustrations, square demy, 


“Every lover of mediaeval story knows something of the fascinating book 
wherein Jean Sire de Joinville recalled his experiences with St. Louis in the 
Sixth Crusade. It is one of the chief literary treasures of that wonderful 
age. We welcome the attractive English version of the work. itis clear and 
unaffected, devoid of archaism, yet also free from the complete modernity 
which would destroy the spirit of the old book.”—Morning Post, 





ae — © ems 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. The New 


Editions of the Guides to Chamonix and Zermatt are now ready. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 3s, net each. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


JULY. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RACE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA :— 
(1) BLACK AND WHITE IN THE TRANSVAAL, §&. A. 
(2) WHERE THERE’S SMOKE! ‘Tue Rector or Barberton. 
THE COMING POWER. Mrs. Gexatp Pacer 
A LEAF FROM THE ADMIRALTY. Dora Gresnwett McCursyer, 
HOW DOES IT FEEL TO BE OLD? Epwarp Marston, 
A NIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. Micuart MacDonacu. 
HYBRIDISATION AND PLANT-BREEDING. Arruve J, Buss. 
THE NEED FOR SOCIAL REFORM IN RUSSIA, Lieut. C, A. Cameroy, 


A DAY OF RECKONING. Goy C. VacHetu. 

INSTINCT IN BIRDS, ANIMALS, AND INSECTS, E. Bincuam New ann. 

CALYPSO. Dove.as AINsLiz. 

THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chaps. 46). Mrs, 
NRY DB LA PaStuReE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE ETON COLLEGE PRESS. 
BYGONE ETON: being a Collection of Historical 


Views of the Buildings at Eton College, with Descriptive Notes. By 
R. A. Austen LeicuH. 2s. net. 

“Not only Etonians past and present, but all who venerate the traditions of 
the great school which has helped to make so many of the makers of English 
history will rejoice in ‘ Bygone Eton.’ ’’— World. 

“For the sentimental there is sentiment, interest for the antiquary, and in- 
formation of no ordinary kind for the scholar in this wholly admirable collec- 
tion of ancient prints and drawings of Eton College.”—Daily Mail, 

“An ideal leaving book for an Eton boy aud wedding present for old 
Etonians.”"—Academy. 


SIGNA SEVERA. by R. A. K. (R. A. Knox, 
Captain of the School at Eton). 1s. net. 

“A touch of the real ‘J. K. S.’ spirit is in this collection of verse and 
parody.”—Outlook. 

“Mr. R. A. Knox is by far the best schoolboy versifier we have met with for 
many a day.’’—Globe. 

«The delicate, indefinable, illusive attribute knowua as charm belongs to 
very little poetry of to-day. ‘Signa Severa’ has this curiously rare attribute, 
and one feels inclined accordingly to accord to its authoran uucritically warm 
welcome.”’—Daily Mail. 

“RR, A. K.’ improves as he goes on, and if he is not yet the equal of 
*J. K.5S.,’ he is following closely iu his footsteps.’’—World, 











THE ETON COLLEGE PRESS, ETON. 
THE 


FO RTNIGHTL Y RE VIEW. 


Kine Cuarues I. or Roumanta. By Alfred Stead. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND Birmincuam—TueE Pouiticat Ripie. By G. Benyon 
Harris. 
Sin Ouiver Loper on Live anp Marrer. By W. H. Mallock, 
Ar tue Turn or THE YEAR. By (the late) Fiona Macleod. 
Tux Rerorm oF THE Unionist Party. By W. G. Howard Gritten, 
Tur Progress or British Imrrriatism. By Geoffrey Drage, 
Germany's COMMERCIAL ReLations. By Dr. Louis Elkind. 
Ture Ant oF Dancine us Japas. Ly Marcelle A. Hincks, 
Insen’s CRAFTSMANSHIP. By William Archer. 
EneGlisu anp American Rowine. By T. A. Cook, 
Tue Woman QvuESTION :— 
(1) Tue AwakeninG oF Women 1n Germany. By Havelock Ellis, 
(2) ber Present Disabi.ities OF THE WomEN or Eneianp, By Lady 
rove. 
Tue Apostasy or A WaGnrrian. By B. E. Banghan, 
AccorDING TO MerEpirH. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Tur Wuiriwinp. Book III, Chaps. 1-5. By Eden Phillpotts, 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
A Nore om Dr. Satersy. By W.S. Lilly. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tu the EDITOR, but 





Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of C, 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


THE MUSKETRY TRAINING OF RECRUITs. By 
Lieut.-Colonel AL8AGER POLLOCK (Commanding the Spectator 
Experimental Company). 

LAMPS OF SUMMER. 

OTTERS AND OTTER-HUNTING. Fully Illustrated. 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM NORTH SCOTLAND, 


By “MAaINTOP.” 
THE COTTAGES OF A MODERN VILLAGE. By 
“ HomE COUNTIES.” 
THE ASCOT MEETING. Illustrated. 
THE RIVER OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
SHOOTING : the Art of Shooting Driven Clays. * 
DO SHEEP HARM GROUSE MOORS? 
THE ESCALLONIAS. Illustrated. 
Polo: Golf: the Turf: the Farm. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to ite 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local @Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Holborn, W.C. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND COS 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A UNIQUE WORK ON BRITISH WILD 
FLOWERS. 


SERIAL ISSUE, 
VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


WILD FLOWERS 


MONTH BY MONTH 
In their Natural Haunts. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
Now being issued in 12 Fortnightly Parts. 
Price $d. net; post-free, 10d. 
Containing 
300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Reproduced from Photographs taken 
DIRECT FROM NATURE, 


Depicting the Flowers as they are found 
Growing. 


WILD FLOWERS 


In consequence of the hearty recep- 
tion accorded to this work on its first 
publication last year, the Publishers 
have been induced to re-issue it on 
similar lines, the parts containing the 
flowers, &c., of the current month 
proving a great convenience to all 
Nature-lovers. The large number of 
genuine Nature-photographs, as dis- 
tinguished from indoor “studies” of 
natural objects, makes the work one 
of unique value as 
attractive from a pictorial point of 
view. 


WILD FLOWERS 


“Mr. Step is a competent botanist and 
writes easily, in a natural style, which is just 


well as most 


the thing to lure the ordinary reader ox to 
strict science, which will net, we hope, involve 
the dropping of the folk-lore and poetry which 
are introduced in these pages. The writer has 
an eye, too, for natural objects outside the 
world of flowers, §ce. The boul: is di 
and we wish it every success,'—ATHENZUM, 


WILD FLOWERS 


“The author describes with much 
the haunts of the wild flowers of jield and 
wayside, and is careful to avoid the 
use of betanical terms. We look 
with pleasure to the second volume. 

—CounTay LIrs, 


WILD FLOWERS 


“Jf you would take a pleasant companion 
with you on your country rambles, you could 
hardly do better than select ‘ Wild Flowers,’ 
first volume. 
as good as the first, the two should find a 
place upon the bookshelves of every lover of 
the country-side.” 

—ILLUsSTRATED LonpoN News. 


lightfal 


charm 


needless 
Jorward 


” 


If Mr. Step's second volume is | 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 





NOW READY. 
PERCY J. BREBNER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s, 


THE CRUCIBLE 
OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By PERCY J. BREBNER (Christian Lys). 


Mr. Percy J. Brebner, better known by his pseudonym of “Christian Lys,” 
has made a departure with his latest novel. Unlike his well-known romance 
“The Fortress of Yadasara,’ the story is located in modern England, and this 
enables him to present two intensely interesting characters in Gilbert Tennant, 
paywright, and Olive Vaughan, factory girl and beautiful actress, who 
combine with a pseudo-philanthropist to furnish a novel of distinction. 








ONIQUE AND CHALMING WORK FOR NATURE LOVERS, 
NEW VOLUME IN THE 


WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND SERIES. 


In pocket size, 64 by 44 in., cloth gilt, price 6s. net ; post-free, 6s, 4d,; also in blue 
velvet calf, gilt edges, round corners, boxed (price on application). 


THE BUTTERFLIES 


OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
A Pocket Guide for the Country Rambler, 
With Clear Descriptions and Life Histories of all the Species. 
By RICHARD SOUTH, F.E.S., Editor of “The Entomologist,” &. 
With 450 accurately Coloured Figures, photographed from Nature, of every Species 


and many Varieties, also Drawings of Egg Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and Food-Plant, and 
several descriptive [lustrations in the Text. 





in a handy form the whole range of the Butterflies 


This exquisite little volume giv 
accurately 


of Great Britain and Ireland, besides figures of numerous scarce varieties, 
coloured. 

Many of the eggs of the various species are now for the first time figured; and the 
fact that the fullest details pertaining to the Larve, Chrysalis, and Food-Plant are also 
given renders the volume unique in its usefulness. 


Other Volumes in the ‘‘ WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND SERIES”: 


In pocket size, 6} by 4} in., cloth gilt, , In pocket size, 6} by 4} in., cloth gilt, round 
round corners, each price 6s. net; post-| corners, price Gs.; post-free, 63. 4d.; also 
free, 6s. 4d.; also in maroon velvet calf, |} in green velvet calf, round corners, gilt 
round corners, gilt edges, boxed (price edges, boxed (price on application). 

) i ) lic vu . 
iinet Ahitiy 'WAYSIDE & WOODLAND 
WAYSIDE & WOODLAND | TREES. 
BLOSSOMS. A Pocket Guide to the British Sylva. 


A Pocket Guide to the British Wild | By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
Flowers. | With 127 Plates from Original Photographs 


zs | by HENRY IRVING, and 57 Outline 
By E D w A R D Ss T E P, F.L.S. Lllustrations of the Lea ves, F lowers, and 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES 
drawn from 


Fruit by MABEL E. STEP. 
“If simplicity with accuracy is desired on one of 
With 254 Coloured Plates 
actual specimens by MABEL E. STEP. 


many country subjects, I can recommend to them 
* Wayside aml Woodland Trees. The scheme of 
With clear descriptions of 760 Species. 


the book and the illustrations are excellent.” 
—T. P's. Weekly. 
“ Deserves a warm welcome. Author and pub- 
lishers must be congratulated on the production of 
a work so well got up, useful, and ay = 
— Western Daily Press. 
“A delicious little volume of the pocket order, 
| beautiful alike in its printing aud its illustrations, 
| to say nothing of the charming and learned 
of its text.”—Timber Trades Journal. 
‘Very rarely have I seen a book better illus- 
| trated.”—Daily News, 





| “To the reader unacquainted with botany the 
| volumes open up a new and delightful study. It 
is, ia short, a remarkable work, a miracle of cou- 
| deusation and arrangement combined with the 
| most lucid exposition.”—Birmingham Post. 

| “Just the books for the country rambler, and 
would be a very acceptable present to any one, old 
or young, who desires to recognise the wild flowers 
of the wayside, woods, and fields.” —Field, 
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POPULAR NEW FICTION. 


MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 6s. 


BRITISH WEBKLY.—‘ Like good wine, Mr. Oppenheim’s novels need no 
bush. They attract by their own charm, and are unrivalled in popularity. 
No one will read this latest story without admiring Mr. Oppenheim's skill, or 
without relishing the rapid succession of thrilling scenes through which his 
characters move. There is a freshness and uucouventionality about the story 
that lends it unusual attractiveness.” 


BY WIT OF WOMAN. 6s. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The tale is one of the best Mr. Marchmont has 
done. It is full of thrills and excitement, and the whole thing is woven 
together with the skill of a master at this sort of work.” 


A FAIR INSURGENT. 6s. 


By GEORGE HORTON. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—“ Mr. George Horton has given us a most thrilling 
romance, which, both in invention and workmanship, should take high rank 
amoung books ot adventure. The author has the power of exciting real interest 
in the puppets of his capital book, and the art of telling an exciting story 
thoroughly well.” 


THE MAGIC OF MISS ALADDIN. 


By PAUL HERRING. 6s. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“In his new humorous romance Paul 
Herrivg has given us his most elaborate work so far, It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to be able to add that it is also the most successful. The vivid and 
attractive personality of his heroine, who pervades the entire book, is drawn 
in a most skilful and sympathetic manner,” 


THE POLYPHEMES. 6s. 


By F. HERNAMAN-JOHNSON. 


DUNDHE ADVERTISER.—“ One of the most extraordiuary flights of fancy 
ever conceived. Mr. Johnson possesses no meau literary talent, and his 
descriptive work is of outstanding merit.” 


THE MASTER OF MARSHLANDS. 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN, 6s. 


Author of “Olivia’s Experiment,” “Where There’s a Will,” 
“ “Monica,” &e. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ This book furnishes an excellent illustration of the author's 
capacity for the delineation of the winning ways of childhood, Altogether, 
the tale is one that will repay perusal.” , 


HEART'S DELICHT. _. 6s, 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


STANDARD.—“ Most excellently contrived and written, every 
respect worthy of the man who gave us Raixbow Island.” » and ome 


FINANCIAL TIMES,—“ Mr. Tracy's name is sufficient 
story that he fathers will be found fuil of excitément and a Guay 


MY JAPANESE PRINCE.  ,;. 


By ARCHIBALD C. GUNTER, 


Author or “ofr. Barnes of New York,” “Mr. Potter of Texas,” 
&e. . 


LLOYD'S NEWS.—“ Mr. Gunter has had a wide circle of read i 
he wrote ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.’ Those who know that oor pa 
ciate ‘My Japanese Prince,’ for it is certainly one of the best stories he ie 
given us since the one that brought him fame,” 


THE AVENGERS. bs. 


By HEADON HILL. 


GLASGOW EVENING NEWS.—“ There are some books whict read: 
follows with unabated interest from start to finish, grudging pobnphe m 
that distracts him from the fascination of their pages, Of such is Headon 
Hill’s new venture, ‘ The Avengers.’ ”’ 


THE RACE OF LIFE. 58. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. Second Edition. 


LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Readers who have been thrilled by the strange 
adventures of ‘Dr. Nikola,’ or the weird witchery of ‘ Pharos the Egyptian,’ 
will turn with interest to ‘The Race of Life.’ A well-written, readable story 
for which, we doubt not, there will be a large demand.” : 


THE HOUSE OVER THE WAY. «:. 


By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT, 
Author of “A Soldier’s Love,” “The Silver Pin,” &c. 


AN OLD SCORE. 6s, 


By ASHTON HILLIERS, 
Author of “The Mi-takes of Miss Manisty,” &c. 


THE AERIAL BURCLARS. 


3S. 6d. 





By JAMES BLYTH. 





FAMOUS SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 


Superbly Illustrated. 


Furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 


Printed in clear Type, on good Papor 


*,* Full Prospectus and particulars post-free on application, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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